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LECTURE XVIIL 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE— GENERAL CHA- 
RACTERS OF STYLE— DIFFUSE, CONCISE 
—FEEBLE, NERVOUS— DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, 
ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

TTAviNG treated, at confiderable length, of the L E c T. 

Figures of Speech, of their origin, of their -^™» 
p^ture, and 6f the management of fuch of them 
as jare important enough to require a particular 
difcuflion, before finally dimifling this fubjeft, 
I think it incumbent on me to make fome ob« 
fervations concerniiig the proper ufe of Figura- 
tive Language in general. Thefe, indeed, I 
have, in part, already anticipated. But^ as great 
errors are often committed in this part of Style, 
efpecially by young writers, it maybeof ufe that 
I bring together^ under one view, the moll ma- 
terial directions on this head. 

I BEGIN with repeating an obfervation, former- 
ly made, that neither all the beauties, nor even 
tiie chief beauties of compofition, depend upon 
Tropes and Figures. Some of the mofl fublime 
»v.ou 11. B und 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE, 



L £ c T. andoaoft pathetic. pafl»ges.u>f 4heaxio& ajjUnired 
. ^ -/j authors, both in profe and poetry, are exprefled 
in the moft fimple ftyle, without any Figure at 
all J inflances of which I have before given. On 
the other, haad^. 9i copuppfition may -abound with 
thefe fluked ortiaments ; thelangtrage may be 
artful, fplendid, and highly figured, and yet the 
compofition be on thfijgiicle frigid and unaffec- 
ing. Not to fpeak of fentiment and thought, 
which conflitute the real and lading merit of any 
work^ if tl^ Styl^ be^iliff , and, ^ffe3;ed, if it be 
deficient, in perfpicifity of p^eoifipn^ or in e^ife 
9Pd neatqef3, all the Figurosrthftt c^b be em* 
ployed will never render it agreeable j they may 
dazzle a vulgar, but will never pleafe a judicious, 

.1 • e)^9.. .. 



.r. 



Jn. t;ia:e fecond pl^ce, Figures, ip order to he 
beautji^\il>'iT>u& always rife naturally from the fufo- 
jfi&^k' I bav^ ihew^ that all of them are the laiu 
gU9.ge either of Ipagipation, or of Paffion^ fcnne 
of them iuggefted by Ifnagmation, when it is 
awakened and l|)rightly, fuch as Metaphors and 
Comparifons ; ptheiis by Faifion or more heated 
emotioipi, fuch as Peribnificationg and Apoflro- 
phes. Of coui^ they are beautiful then only, 
when they are prompted by fancy^ or by paffion. 
fThey muft rife of their own accord ; they muft 
flow from a mind warmed by the obje6t which 
it jieeks to de&ribe ; we fhould never interrupt 
the oourfe of thought to caft about for Figures* i 
If they be fought after coolly, and &ftened on 
as litefigned ornaments^ they will have a miisnu 

ble 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE* f 

hke efEsQi4 it is^ a very ' edroneoas id6a, i/rhich L £ c T. 
many have of the ortiamdiits of Style, as if they ^^^^' 
were things detached from the fubje6t, and that 
could be flock to it like lace upon a coat: this 
is indeed, 

Purpureas 'late qui fplendeat nam fiut alter 

Afluitur pamius*.— Ab£ Pobt* 

And it is this falfe idea which has often brought 
attention to the beauties of writing into difrepute. 
Whereas the real and proper ornaments of Style 
arife from Sentiment. They flow in the fam& 
flream with the current of thought. A writer 
of genius conceives his fubjedl ftrongly ; his im- 
agination is filled and iraprefTed with it ; and 
pours itfelf forth in that figurative Language 
which Imagination naturally fpeaks. He puts on. 
no emotion which his fubjedt does not raife in him ;. 
he fpeaks as he feels ; but his flyle will be beauti- 
ful, becaufe his feelings are lirely. On qcqb^ 
fions, when fancy is languid, or finds nothing to 
roufe it, we (h^izld never attempt to hunt for 
Figures. We then work, as it is faid, " invito 
MinervA ;*' fuppofing Figures invented, they will 
have the a{^earance of being forced ; anfd in this 
cafe, they had much better be omitted. 

* 

Ah the third place, even when Imaginatioil 
prompts, and the fah]eGt naturally gives rife to 

* « Shreds of purple with broad luftre fliine, 
« Sew'd on your poem.** Francis. 

B 2 Figures, 



4 nOURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

L E c T. Figures, they muft, however, not be employed 
^^^^* too frequently. In all beauty, " fimplex mundi- 
tiis" is a capital quaUty^f^Nothing derogates more 
from the wei^t and dignity of any compofition, 
than too great attention to ornament. When the 
ornaments coft labour, that labour always ap- 
pears; though they flibuld coft us none, ftill 
the reader or hearer may be forfeited with them ; 
and when they come too thick, they give the im- 
preffion of a light and frothy genius, that evapo- 
rates in Ihow, rather than brings forth what is fo- 
lid. The diredlions of the ancient critics, on this 
head, are full of good fenfe, and deferve careful at- 
tention. ** Voluptatibus maximis,*' fays Cicero, 
de Orat- L^ iii. " faftidium finitimum eft in 
*^ rebus omnibus; quo hoc minus in oratione 
*' miremur. In qua vel ex poetis, vel oratori- 
** bus pofltimtis judicare, concinnam, ornatam, 
'* feftivam fine intermiflione, quamvis claris fit 
** coloribus pi6t;a, vel poefis, vel oratio, non 
** poffe in deleftatione effe diuturni. Quare, 
" bene et proeclare, quamvis nobis fepe dica- 
" tur, belle et feftive nimium fepe nolo*." To 



* ** In all human things difguft borders fo nearly on the moit 
lively pleafures, that we need not be furpiifed to find this hold 
in eloquence. From reading either poets or orators we may 
eafily fatisfy ourfelyesy that neither a poem nor an oration, 
wluchy without intermiflion, is ihowy and fparkling, can pleafe 
us long.— rWherefore, though we may wifh for the frequent 
praife of having expreifed ourfelves well and properly, wa 
fliould not covet repeated applaufe, for being bright and 
fplendid." 

the 






nCURATIVE LANGUAGE. 5 

the fame purpofe, are the excellent direSions L £ c T. 
with which Quin6lilian concludes his difcourfa . ^^ 
concerning Figures, L. ix. C. 3. " Ego illud 
** de iis figuris quae verae fi Ait, adjiciam breviter, 
^^ ficut ornant orationem ppportunse pofits, ita 
ineptiffimafi efle cum immodicepetuntur. Sunt, 
qui negledo rerum pondere ei viribus fenten* 
tiarum, fi vel inania verba in hos modos depra* 
^^ varunt, fummos fe judicant artifices; ideoque 
f ^ non definunt eas nedlere ; quas fine fententia 
^' fe6tare, tarn eft ridiculuni quam quaerere 
^^ habitum geftumque fine corpore, Ne h» 
^^ quidem quas redtae fiunt, deniandas funt nimis. 
^^ Sciendum imprimis quid quifquepoftulet locus, 
*^ quid perfoqa, quid tempus. Major enim pars 
f^ harum figurarum pofita eft in (l^l^^^t^one* 
" Ubi verd, atrocitate, inyidia, poiferatioQe pug?. 
^^ nandum eft ; quis ferat verbis qontrapofitis, ^t 
f^ confimilibus,et pariter cadentibus, irafcentem, 
^' flentem, rqgantem ? Cum in his r^l)us, cura 
f' verborum deroget afie6libu3 fidem; et ubicun* 
f* que ars oftentatur, Veritas abefle videaturt," 

After 



* f < I muft add oonceming t^ofe figuises which are prapeir in 
** themfelves, that as they haautify a compoiition when t^ey are 
" feafonably introduced, fo they deform it greatly if too fre- 
^' quently fought a£ter« There are fome^whoynegled^ingftrength 
** of fentiment and weight Qf matter, if they can only force their 
** empty words into a Figurative Style, imagine themfelves great 
f* writers ; and therefore continually firing together fuch oma* 
H ments ; whiph i^ jvtfi, ^s ridiculous, where there is no fentinient 
M ^0 fupport them, as to contrive geftures and drefles for. y^h^t 

p^ J ♦« wapts 



i FIGURATIVE LAMQUAGE. 

t, E c T. After thefe judictcms and ufefnl obfervations, 

YVflT 

^-J jj I have no more to add on this {jabje&^ except 
this admonition. 

* - . - 

In thd fourth piacx^ that without a genius for 
!^gurative Language, none Ihould attempt it. 
imiigination is a power npt to be acquired ; it 
muft be derived from nature. Its redundancies 
we may pnme, its deviations we may correct, its 
ijphere we may enlarge; but the faculty itfelf we 
cannot create; and all efK)rts towards a metapho- 
rical ornamented Style, if we are deftitute of the 
proper genius for it, will prove awkward and dif- 
gufting. Let us fatisfy ourfelves, however, by 
confidering that without this talent, or at leaft 
with a very fmall meafure of it, we may both write 
and fpeak to advantage. Good fenfe, clear idea^, 
perfpicuity of language, and proper arrangement 
^ of words and though ts^ will always command 
attention. Thefe are indeed the foundations 
of all folid merit, both in fpeaking and writ- 
ing. Many fubjeSs require nothing more: and 



*« wants a body. Even thofe Figures which a fubje6^ admits, 
** mud not come too thick. We muil begin with confidering 
<^ what the occafion, the time, and the perfon who fpeaks, render 
«< proper. For the obje6i aimed at by the greater part of thefe 
•* Figures is entertainment. But when the fubjeft becomes 
^ deeply ferious, and ftrong pai&ons are to be moved, who 
** can bear the orator, who, in affeded language and balanced 
^ phrafes, endeavours to exprefs wrath, commiferation, or eameft 
** entreaty ? On all fuch occafions, a folicitous attention to words 
** weakens paiHon ; and when fo much art is (hewn, there is fuf- 
« peAed to be little fincerity.** 

1 6 thofe 



GENERAL CHARACTERS 0^ STYLE''. f 

tliofe ^hicli adtnit of ornament, admit it only as l E C T: 
a fecoh dary requifite. To ftudy and to knoW exit ^^^^' 
own genius well ; to follow nature j to feek tor 
improve, but hot to force it j are directions 
which cannot be too often given to thofe who 

defire to excel in the liberal arts. 

• . . .» 

When I entered on the confideration of Style, 
I obferved that words being the copies of our 
ideas, there muft always be a very intimate cdn- 
ne6i;ionbetween themanner in which every writer 
employs words, and his manner of thinking; and 
that, from the peculiarity of thought and expref- 
fion which belongs to him, there is a certain Cha- 
racter imprinted on his Style, which may be 
denominated his manner; commonly exprefled 
by fuch general terms, as ftrong, weak, dry, 
fimple, affe6ted, or the like. Thefe diftinfikions 
carry, in general, forae reference to an author^s 
manner of thinking, but refer chiefly to his mode 
of expreffion. They arife from the whole tehour 
of his language; and comprehend the efFeft 
produced by all thofe parts of Style which we 
have already confidered; the choice which hef 
makes of fingle words; his arrangemeritof theffi 
in fentences; the degree of his precifion ; and 
his embellifhment, by means 6f raulical cadence, 
figures, or other arts of fpeech. Of fuch geiieral 
Characters of Style, therefore, it remairts now 
to (peak, as the refult of thofe xinderparts of 
which I have hitherto treated. 

B 4 ' • That 
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8 GENERAt CHARACTERS OF STYLE. 

L £ c T. That different fubje£bs require to be treated 
' of in different forts of Style, is a poiition fo ob-t 
viousy that I fl^all not flay to iUqftrate it. Every 
one fees that Treatife^of Philofophy^for initance, 
ought not to be compofed in the fkme Style with 
Orations. Every one fees alfo, that different 
parts of the fame compofition require a variation 
in th^ Style and manner. In a Sermon , for in* 
fiance, o^: ai)y harangue, the applic£|tipn or per-« 
oration admits more ornament, and requires mor^ 
warmth, than the dida^lic part. But what I 
mean at prefent to remark is, that, amidft this 
variety, we ftill expedl to find,in the compofitions 
of any one man, fome degree of uniformity or 
confiflency with himfelf in manner j we expert to 
find fome predominant Chi^ra6ler of Style im« 
preifed on all his writings,, which (hall be fuited 
to, and fhall mark, his particulfir genius and tura 
of mind. The orations in Livy differ much in 
Style, as they ought to do, from the reft of his 
hiftory. The fame is the caf? witli thofe in 
Tacitus. Yet both iji Livy's orations, and in 
thofe of Taqitus, we ar? able cle^trly to trace the 
diftinguifliing manner of each hiftorlan ; the 
magnificent fulne(s of theone,and the fenteptious 
concifenefs of th^ other^ The " Lettresi fey- 
ianes/' and " VEfprit de Loix," are the works 
of the feme author. They required very dif- 
ferent compofition furely, and accordingly they 
differ widely ; yet ftill we fee the fame hand.^ 
Wherever there is real and native genius, it gives 
a determination to one kind of Style rather than 
another. Where nothing of this appears ; where 

there 



CENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE. 9 

there is no marked nor peculiar character in the x« e c T.. 
pompofitions of any author, we are apt to infer, ^^\j ' 
not without reafon^ that he is a vulgar and trivial 
author, who writes from imitation, and not from 
the itnpulle of origiqal genius. As the moft cele«> 
hmted painters are known by their hand, fo the 
beft and moil original writers are known and 
diftinguiihed, throughout all their works, by 
their Style and peculiar manner. This will be 
found to hold almqft without exception. 

The ancient Critics attended to thefe General 
Chara^t^rs of Style which we are now to confider^ 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus divides them into 
three kinds, and calls them the Auftere, the 
florid, and the Middle, By the Auftere he 
means a Style diftinguiihed for ftrength and firm- 
nefs, with a negleft of fmoothnefs and ornament j 
for examples of which, he gives Pindar and 
iEfchylus among the Poets, and Thucydides 
among the Profe-writers, By the Florid, he 
mean^, as the name indicates, a Style orna* 
mented, flowing, and fweet ; refting more upon J 

numbers and grace than ftrength ; he inftances ^>^ 

Hefiod, Sappho, Anacrepn, Euripides, and prin- 
cipally Ifocrates. The Middle kind is the juft 
mean between thefe, and comprehends the beau- 
ties of both: in which clafs he places Homier and 
Sophocles among the Poets j in Prpfe, Herodo- 
tus, Demofthenes, Plato, and (what feems 
ftrange) Ariftotle; This muft be a very wide 
clafs indeed, which comprehends Plato and Arif- 
totle undelr one arti<:le as to Style *. Cicero and 

Quinfti". 



lo CONCISE AMD DtmrSE ittLt. '* 

L E c t. Quin^flian make alfo atl^eefeMifi^MofSlTle, 
^y^ , though with tefye€b to differeft(> ^ualtties of it; 
io which they are followed by moft of the mo- 
dern writers on Rhetoric } the SimplejPj ^ Tetmey 
or SubtUe; the Grave or Vehemens ; and the 
Medium^ or temperaium genus £cenSL But 
theie divifions, and the ilhiftrations they give of 
them, are fo loofe and general, that they cannot 
advance us mu<5h in oar ideas of S^te. I Ihdl 
endeavour to be a little more particular in what 
I have to fay on this fubje^. 

One of the firft and moft obvious diftinftions 
of the difierent kinds of Style, is what ariies from 
an author's fpreading out his thoughts more or 
lefs. This diftinftion forms, what are called, the 
Diffufe and the Concife Styles. A concife writer 
comprefles his thoughts into the feweft poffible 
words ; he feeks to employ none but fuch as are 
moil expreifive ; he lops off, as redundant, every 
expreffion which does not add fomething material 
to the fenfe. Ornament he does not reject ; he 
may be lively and figured ; but his ornament is 
intended for the fake of for<^e rather than grace. 
He never gives you the fame thought twice. 
He places it in the light which appears to him 
the moil ilriking; but if you do not apprehend it 
well in that light, you vi^ed not expeft to find it 
in any other. His fentences are arranged with 
compa6lnefs and ilrength, rather than with ca- 



* De Compofitione Verbonun, Cap. af. 

dence 
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deBoe and harmoAy. The utmoft ptacifiiHi is l £ c t. 
ftudied in them ; and they are commonly de- /^^"^ 
%ned to fiiggeft more to the reader's imagina- 
tion thw they dire^Iy exprefs. 

A DiPFUflE writer unfolds his thoughtfully* 
He places it in a variety of lights, and gives the 
reader every poffible affiHance for underftanding 
it completely. He is not very careful to exprefi 
it at firft in its full ftrength ; becaufe he is to 
repeat the impreffion j and what he wants in 
ftrengtli he propofes . to fupply by cq)iouihefs. 
Writers of this character generally love magni-* 
ficence and amplification. Their periods na^ 
turally run out into fome length, and having 
room for ornament of every kind, they admit it 
freely. 

Each of thefe manners has its peculiar advan« 
tages ; and each becomes faulty when carried to 
the extreme. The extreme of concifenefs be* 
comes abrupt and obfcure ; it is apt alfo to lead 
into a Style too pointed, and bordering on the epi- 
grammatic. The extreme of diffufenefs becomes 
weak and languid, and tires the reader. How- 
ever, to one or other of thefe two manners, a 
writer may lean according as his genius prompts 
him : and under the general character of a con« 
cife, or of a more open and difibfe Style, may 
poflefs much beauty in his compofition. 

For illuftrations of thefe general charaAers, I 
can only refer to the writers who are examples of 

them. 



t% CONCISE AND DIFFUSE STYLE. 

L EC T. them. It is not fo much from detached paflSiges, 
*y"** , fiich as I was wont fonnerlyto quote for inftances, 
as from the current of an author's Style, that we 
are to colled; the idea of a formed manner of 
writing. The two mod remarkable examples that 
I know of concifenefi carried as far as propriety 
wfll allow, perhaps in fbme cafes farther, are Ta- 
citus the Hiftorian, and the Prefident Montes- 
quieu in ^^ L'Elprit de Loix." Ariftode too 
holds an eminent rank among dida^ic writers 
for his brevity. Perhi^s no writer in the worid 
was ever lb frugal of his words as Ariftotfe ; but 
this frugality of expreffion frequently darkens 
his meaning. Of a beautiful and magnificent 
diffufenefs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the moit 
illuftrious inftance that can be given. Addiibn 
alio, and Sir William Temple come in Ibme do* 
gree under this clafe. 

Is judging when it is proper to lean to the 
concife, and when to the diffuie manner, we 
muft be dire6ted by the nature of the Compo- 
iition. Difcourfes that are to be fpoken require 
a more copious Style than Books that are to be 
read. When the whole meaning mud be 
catched from the mouth of the fpeaker, with* 
out the advantage which books afford of pauf- 
ing at pleafure, and reviewing what appears 
obfcure, great concifenefs is always to be 
avoided. We fbould never prefume too mucl^ 
on the quicknefs of our hearer's underilanding ; 
but our Style ought to be fuch, that the bulk of 
ja^n can go along with us eafily, and without 

effort. 
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efibrt. A flowing copious Style, therefore, is L £ c T. 
required in all public fpeakers ; guarding, at the ^^^™- 
lame dme, againft fuch a degree of diffufion as 
renders than languid and tirefome ; which will 
always prove the cafe, when they inculcate too 
much, and prefent the lame thought under too 
many different views. 

Ix written Compofitions, a certain degree of 
concifenrfs poflefles great advantages. It is 
more lively ; keeps up attention ; makes a 
biifker and ftronger impreffion; and gratifies 
the mind by fupplying more exercife to a 
reader's own thought A fentiment, which, ex* 
prefled difiufely, will barely be admitted to be 
jufl, cxprefied concifely, will be admired as Ipi- . 
rited. Defcription, when we want to have it 
vivid and animated, ihould be in a concife ftrain. 
This is difierent from the common opinion ; mod 
perfons being ready to fuppofe, that upon De* 
fcription a writer may dwell more iafely than 
upon other things, and that, by a full and ex« 
tended Style, it is rendered more rich and ex- 
preffive. I apprehend, on the contrary, that a 
difiufe manner generally weakens it. Any re* 
dundcvit words or circumftances encumber the 
fancy, and make the objedt we prefent to it, 
appear confufed and indiilin6t. Accordingly, 
the moil mafterly defcribers, Homer, Tacitus^ 
Milton, are almoft always concife in their de- 
fcriptions. They ihew us more of an obje6t at 
one glance, than a feeble diffufe writer can ihew, 
by turning it round and round in a variety of 

lights. 



CONCISE AND DIFFIKE. STSXE* 



L E c T. ligbts. The ftrength amd vivacitf of defcriptioir^ 
^^" ^ whether in profe or poetry , depend mueh' more 
upon the happy choice of one or. two(>ftriking 
circumftances, than upon the :miilti{ilkaitio& of 
them. ■■' . •; '•'■••I '" '. 
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Addresses to the paffioBi», likewife^ • ought to 
be in the concife, rather than the diffufe manner. 
In thefe^ it is dangerous to be diffide^ becsuife 
it is very difficult to fupport proper WMtnih for 
any length of timeu When we become prolix^ 
we are always in hazard of cooling ijtbe raadbr; 
The heart too, and the fancy, run faft ; and if 
once we can put them in motion, they iupply 
many particulars to greater advantage than an 
author can difplay them. The cafe is different, 
when we addrels ourfelves to the underftand- 
ing: as in all matters of r^oning, ex|4ication, 
and inftruftiou. Th^e I would prefer a more 
free and diffhfe manner. When you are to 
ftrike the fancy, or to move the heart, be con* 
cife ; when you are to inform the underftanding, 
which moves more flowly, and requires the 
affiftance of a guide, it is better to be full. HiH 
tprical narration may be beautiful, either in a 
concife oar a diffufe manner, according to the 
writtf's genius. Livy and Herodotus are d£& 
fufe; Tbucydides and Sallufl are facdn6l ; yet 
all of them are agreeable. 

I OBSERVED that a diffiile Style generally 
abounds in long periods j and a concife writer, it 
h certain^ wiU o£ten employ ihort fenteflees. It 

is 
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is ]iot,<howevet*,.tb 1)0 isfeiT^ &P0^. tttts^ that hBCT. 
long or fliort &idim€i/& are fully charaf9:eri{lical i ^^^*_ 
of the one or the other mamler. It is very po& 
iible for one to compofe always in fhort fen- 
t^nces, and to he witW : extremely difiufe, if a 
fm^l meafUre of &q(iit)Qnt. be fpread through 
many of th^ Hbnteaice^^ Seneca is a r6aiarkdi>ie 
exam^e.. < By the ihcMrt2]bd*s and quaintnels of his 
fentencQS^ he may appear at firfl view very con- 
cise ^ yet he is far fro^i beijog fo. lie transfigures 
the fiuQDe t^kought into ^ra^iydiigsrent forma. Ha 
makes, it p«ls for a »f^Wi;m9% QfAy by giyii^ it a 
Dew tujsn. So allb» iO^ik of the French writers 
compofe in fliort teokm^^ t tboMgh ikmx Style» ia 
g^Mraly is iiQt concdfe; mmmonly lefa fo than 
the bulk of EngUfli writal^ wh<^e Ds^t^ces are 
much longer* A Frracb author breaks down into 
two or three fentences^ thai portion of thought 
which an BngUAi author crowds into <me. The 
direft e£fe£i of fliort fentences, is to render the 
Style brifk and lively, but not always^ cdncUe. 
By the quick, fiicceffive impulfes which th^ 
make on die mmd, they keep it awake; and give 
to CompoiitiQii more of a ipirited charadefi. 
Long periods, like Iiord Clarendon's, ar^ 
graye and ftately ; but^ Uke all grave thing^^ 
tiiey are in hazard of becoming dull. An ia< 
termixture of both long and fliort ones is re- 
quiflte, when we would fiipport folemnity, to« 
gether with vivacity; leaning more to the 
one or the other, according as propriety re« 
quirea that the fidenm or the fprightly Ihoiild 
be predominant in oat compofition* But o€ 

long 



x6 i4ERV0US AMD FEEBLE STYLE. 

L £ c T. long and ihort fentences^ I had ocoafion, foN 
^J^' , merly, to treat, urida* the head of the Cdn* 
ftruftion of Periods, 

The Nenjous and the J'eeble sire genei*dlly 
held to be characters of Style, of the fame im- 
port with the Concife and the DifFufe. They 
do indeed very often c6inGide« Diffufe writers 
have, for the moft part, fome degree of feeble- 
nefs ;, and nervous writers will generally be in- 
clined to a concife expreffion. This, however, 
does not always hold } and there are inftances of 
writers, who, in the midft of a full and ample 
Style, have maintained a great degree of flrength* 
Livy is an example ; and in the Englifli Language^ 
Dn Barrow. Barrow's Style has many faults. 
It is unequal, incorredt, and redundant, but 
withal, for force and expreffivenefe, uncom- 
monly diftinguilhed. On every fubjeCt, he 
multiplies words with an overflowing copiouf- 
nefs; but it is always a torrent of ftrong ideas 
and fignificant expreffions which he pours forth. 
Indeed the foundations of a nervous or a weak 
Style are laid in an author's manner of thinking* 
If he conceives an object ftrongly, he wiU 
exprefs it with energy : but if he has only an 
indiftin6l view of bis -fubjeft ; if his ideas be 
loofe and wavering; if his genius he fuch, or, at 
the time of his writing, fo carelefsly exerted, 
that he has no firm hold of the conception which 
he would communicate to us, the marks of all 
this will clearly appear in his Style. Several un* 
meaning words and loofe epithets will be found; 

4 his 
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iJERVOtJS Atto FEEBLE STYLE, > I7 

^s ex{>reffions will be vague and general; Kis L E CT« 
arrangement indiilindt and feeble ; we fliall con- ^^™^* 
ceive fomewhat of his meaning, but our concep- 
tion will be faiqt. Whereas a nervous writer^ 
whetjier he employs an extended or a concife 
Style, gives us always a ftrong impreflion of his 
meaning; his mind is full of his liibje6l, and his 
words are all expreffive; every phrafe and every 
figure which he ufes, tends to render the pi3:ure^ 
which he would fet before us^ more.lively and 
complete^ 

I OBSERVED, Under the head of Bifiufe and 
Concife Style, that an author might lean either 
to the one or to the other, and yet be beautiful. 
This is not, the cafe with refpeft to the Nervous 
and the Fe^blet Every author, in every com* 
pofitioni, ought to lludy to exprefs himfelf tirith 
fome ftrength,and inprOpprtion ad he approaches 
to the Feeble^ he becomes a bad writer. In all 
kinds oi writings however, the fame degree of 
ftrength is not demanded.. But the more grave 
and weighty any eompofition is, the more (bould 
a.chftra&er of ^reitgth predominate in the Style. 
Hence in hiftqry^ philofopby, and folemn dif- 
courfes^ it is expefted.moft. One of the moft 
complete models of a Nervous Style, is De- 
mofthenes: io hi$ orations^ 

• 

As.eyery good quality in Style has aft extreme, 

when puriUed to which it becomes faulty, this 

hpld^ ^ the Nervous . Style as well as others. 

T^oi gr/¥A); .#,,-ftu4y« of ftreagth, to the negleft 
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It imUVOUg AND FEEBLE STYLE* 

LECT^ of the other qualities of Style, b found to betrajr 
^^^^* , writers into a harih manner. Harfhnefs arifes 
from unufual words, from forced inverfions in 
the conilrudlion ^f a fentence, and too Aiuch 
negleSI of fmoothnefs and eafe. This is reck^ 
oned the fiuilt of fome of our earliell claffica 
in the Bngliih language; fuch as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Chilling- 
worth, Milton in his profe works, Harrington, 
Cudworth, and other writers of confiderabI« 
note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles !• Thefe writers had nerves and 
ftrength in a high degree, and are to this day 
eminent for that quality in Style. But the 
language in their hands was exceedingly dif- 
ferent from what it is now, and was indeed 
entirely formed upon the idiom and conflru£i;ion 
of the Latin in the arrangement of^fentences. 
Hooker, for inidance, begins the Preface to 
his celebrated work of Eccleliaftical Polity, with 
the following fentence: ** Though for no other 
" caufe, yet for this, that pofterity may know 
/^ we have not loofely, through filence, permit- 
^^ ted things to pafs away as in dream, there 
^^ fhall be, for men's information, extant this 
** much concerning the prefentftate of thechurch 
^^ of God ef];abliihed amongll us, and their care^ 
^^ ful endeavours which would have upheld the 
** fame." »Such a fentence now founds harih in 
our ears. Yetibme advantages certainly attended 
this fort of Style ; and whether we have gained^ 
or loil^ upon the whole, by departing from it^ 
may bear- a queftion^ By tbe freedom of ar« 



ywigemetit, which it permitted, it rendered litcif^ 
the language fufceptible of more ftrength, ^^^^ 
of more variety of doUocatioti, and more 
harmony of period. But howevier this be, 
foeh a Style is now obfolete j and iio modern 
^;^riter could adopt it without the cettfure of 
har(hnef$ and affedtatioiii The prefent form 
which the language has aflumed, had^ itt fome 
hieafure, facrificed the ftudy of ftrength to 
that of perfpicuity and eafe* Out arrange^- 
ment of words has become left forcible^ per- 
haps, but more plain and natural t and this 
is now underftood to be the genius of out 
language; 

The reftoratiod of King Charles It* feeWS td 
bie the eera of the formation of our prefent Stylei 
Lord Clarendon was one of the firft who laid 
afide thofe freqtieiit inverfions which prevailed 
among writers of the former age* After him^ 
Sir William Temple poliflied the language ftill 
more» But the author, who, by the number 
ftiid reputation of his works, formed it more 
than any one, into its prefent ftate^ is Dryden* 
Dryden began to write at the Reftoration^ 
an4 contijaued long ap author both in poetry 
and profe. He. had made the language his 
ftudy; and though he wrote haftily, and oftett 
incorrefitly, and his Style is not free from faults, 
yet there is a richnefs in his di^ion, a copiouf* 
aefs, *afe, and vpjriety in his e?:preffion, which 
has not been furpaiTed by any who have come 
V -' - c a after 



'SO NERVOUS AND FEEBLE STYLE, 

jiir £ c T« after him*. Since his time, confiderable atteOr 
^^j^* , tioa has been paid to Purity and Elegance, of 
Style ; but it is Elegance rather than Str^ngtb> 
that forms the diilinguifliing quality of moil of 
the good Englifli Writers. Some of them com* 
pofe in a more manly and nervous manner than 
otliers; but, whether it be from the genius of 
our language, or from whatever other came, it 
appears to me, that we are far from the ftrengtb 
of feveral of the Greek and Roman authors. 

Hitherto we have confidered Style under thofe 
characters that refpedt its expreffivetaefs of an au- 
thor's meaning. Let us nowproceedtoconfider it 
in another view, with refpe6l to the degree of orna- 
ment employed to beautify it. Here, the Style of 
different authors feems to rife, in the following 
gradation: a Dry, a Plain, a Neat, an Elegant, 
a Flowery manner. Of each of thefe in their 
order. 



* Dr. Johnfon^ in his life of Dryden, gives the foUowisg 
charader of his profe Style : *' His prefaces' have not the for- 
** mality of a fettled Style, in which the firft half of the fentence 
** betrays the other. The chtufes are never balanced, nor. the 
*< periods modelled ; every vrotd feems to drop by chance, 
*< though i( falls into its proper place. Nothing is cold or 
*^ languid, the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; what 
<< is little, is gay ; what is great, is fplendid. Though all is 
« eafy, nothing is feeble ; though all feems carelefs, there is 
«* nothing harfh ; and though, fince his earlier works, more 
<< than a century has palTedy they have nothing yet ancoutk 
«« or obfokt^.*' 

FlBST, 



DRY STYLE. fit 

FiRST, a Dry manner. This excludes all or- l E c T^ 
iiament of every kind. Content with being ^ xvni. 
underftood, it has not the lead aim to pleafe, 
cither the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable 
only in pure dida6):ic writing ; and even there, 
to make us bear it, great weight and foHdity of 
matter is requifite; and entire perfpicuity of lan- 
guage. Ariftotle is the complete example of a 
Dry Style. Never, perhaps, was there any au- 
thor who adhered fo rigidly to the ftri6tnefs of 
a dida6tic manner throughout all his writings, 
and conveyed fo much inftru6lion, without the 
leaft approach to ornament. With the moft pro- 
found genius and extenfive views, he writes like 
a pure intelligence, who addreffes himfelf folely 
to the underftanding, without making any ufeof 
the channel of the imagination. But this is a 
manner which deferves not to be imitated. For, 
although the gOodnefs of the matter may com- 
penfate the drynefs or harlhnefs of the Style, yet 
is that drynefs a confiderable defe6t ; as it fa«- 
tigues attention, and conveys our fentiments, 
with difadvantage, to the reader or hearer. 

A Plain Style rifes one degree above a Dry 
one. A writer of this character employs very 
little ojdamentof anykind, and refts almoft en- 
tirely upon his fenfe. But, if he is at no paiiis to 
engage us by the employment of figures, mufical 
arrangement, or any other art of writing, he 
iludies, however, to avoid diiguiling us like a 
dry and a harlh writer. Beiides Perfpicuity, he 
purfues Propriety, Purity, and Precifion, in his 

c 3 language} 



^i PLAIN STYLE- 

{.£ CT^ language ; which form one degree, and no in« 
. ^^^ , confiderable one, of beauty* Livelinefs too, and 
force, may be confiilent with a very Plain Style ^ 
and therefore, fuch an author, if his fentimenta 
be good, may be abundantly agreeable. The 
diiFerence between a dry and plain writer, is, 
that the former is incapable of ornament, and 
ibems not to know what it is ; the latter, feeks 
not afler it. He gives us his meaning in good 
language, diitin6t and pure ; any further orna* 
ment he gives himfelf no trouble about j either, 
becaufe he thinks it unneceffary to his fubjeft j 
or becaufe his genius does not lead him to delight 
in it J or, becaufe it leads him to defpife it** 

This laft was the cafe with Dean Swift, who 
may be placed at the head of thofe that have em-» 
ployed the Plain Style. Few writers have difco* 
yered more capacity. He treats evtery fubje6fc 
which he handles, whether ferious or ludicrous, 
in a maflerly manner. He knew, almoft beyond 
any man, the Purity, the Extent, the Precifion 
of the Englifh Language ; and therefore, to ibch 
as wifli to attain a pure and corre6t Style, he h 
one of the moft ufeful models. But we nduft 



. * On this headi of the General C^araAers of Style, particu* 
larly the Plain and the Simple, and tlie charadters of thpfe £ng« 
lifh authors who are claffed under them, in this and the follow^ 
ing Le£kure, feveral ideas have been taken from a manufcript 
treatife on rhetoric, part of which was fhewn to me many- 
years ago, by the learned and ingenious author^ Dr, Adam 
Smith I and whi^, it is hoped^ will be given by him to the 
Public, 

• not 



PLAIN STYtR 33 

iidt look for much ornament and grace in his leg t. 
language* His haughty and morofe genius made . ^^^* 
him defpife any embellifhment of this kind as 
beneath his dignity. He delivers his fentiments 
in a plain, downright, poiitive manner, like one 
who is fure he is in the right ; and is very in» 
different whether you be pleafed* or not. His 
fentences are commonly negligently arranged ; 
diilin6lly enough as to the fenfe ; but without 
any regard to fmoothnefe of found ; often with- 
out much regard to compa6tnefs or elegance. If 
a metaphor, or any other figure, chanced to 
render his fatire more poignant, he would, per- 
haps, vouchfafe to adopt it, when it came in his 
way ; but if it tended only to embellifh and il- 
lullrate, he would rather throw it afide. Hence, 
in his ferious pieces, his Style often borders upon 
the •dry and unpleafing; in bis humorous ones, 
the plai^nefs of his manner fets off' his wit to the 
highe(i advantage. There is no froth nor affec- 
tation in it } it feems native and uniludied;; and 
while he hardly appears to fmile hin^felf, he 
makes his reader laugh heartily. To a writer of 
fuch a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style was 
mod admirably fitted, Among our philofophica) 
writers, Mr. Locke comes qnder this clafs; per- 
ipiquous and pure, but almoil without any orna-* 
ment whatever, In wqrks which admit or re^ 
quire ever fo much ornament, there are parts 
where the plain manner ought to predominate* 
But we muft remember, that when this is the 
ehara^ter which a writer affects throughout hia 
whole compofition, great weight of matter, an4 
' ' c 4 great 



^4 -NEAT STYLES 

L E c T. great force of fbntiment, are required, in order 
xvin. |.Q jjggp yp ^jj^ reader's attention, and prevent 

him from becoming tired of the ^uthor^ 

What is called a Neat Style comes next ivk 
order; and here we are got into tlie region of or^ 
nament ; but that ornament not of the higheil or 
moft fparkling kind. A writer of this character 
ihews, that he does not defpife the beauty of 
Language. It is an objedt of his attention* Bu6 
his attention is (hewn in the choice of wordi^, 
and in a graceful collocation of them ; rathep 
than in any high efforts of imagination, or elo- 
quence. His fentences are always clean, and 
free from the incumbrance of fuperfluous words ; 
of a moderate length ; rather inclining to bre- 
vity, than a fwelling ftrufture ; clofing with pro-t 
priety ; without any tails, or adje^ions dragging 
after the proper clofe. His cadence is^varied ; 
but not of the ftudied mufical kind. His figures, 
if he ufes any, are fhort and correal j rathep 
than bold and glowing. Such a Style as thisi 
may be attained by a writer who has no great 
powers of fancy or genius ; by induftry merely^ 
a^nd careful attention to the rules of writing^ 
and it is a Style always agreeable. It im- 
prints a character of moderate elevation on ouf 
compofition, and carries a decent degree of orna- 
ment, which is not unfuitable to any fubje£b 
whatever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, on 
the drieft fubje6l, may be written with neatnefs j 
and a fermon or a philofophical treatife, in a 
Neat Style, will be read with jpleafiir^. 

« An 



XLEGANT STYLE- f ^ 

An Elegant Style is a charafiler expreffing a L E c Tv 
liigher degree of ornament than a neat one ; and, . ^T^^ 
indeed, is the term ufually applied to Style, when 
poffeffing all the virtues of ornament, without 
any of its exceffes or defeats. From what has 
been formerly delivered, it will eafily be under- 
ftood, that complete Elegance implies great per- 
fpicuity and propriety ; purity in the choice of 
words, and care and dexterity in their harmo- 
nious and happy arrangement^ It implies, fat- 
ther, the grace and beauty of imagination fpread 
over Style, as far as the fubje6l admits it ; and 
all the illuftration which Figurative Language 
adds, when properly employed. In a word, an 
elegant writer is one who pleafes the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the underilanding ; 
and who gives us his ideas clothed with all the 
beaqty of expreffion, but not overcharged with 
any of its mifplaced finery. In this clafs, there* 
fore, we place only the firft-rate writers in the 
Language; fuch as Addifon, Dryden, Pope, 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few 
more : writers who differ widely from one another 
in many of the attributes of Style, but whom we 
now clafs together un4eri> the- denomination of 
Elegant, as, in the fcale of Ornament, pofieffing 
pearly the fame place, 

V 

When the ornaments, applied to a Style, are 
too rich and gaudy in proportion to the fubjedt ; 
when they return upon us too faft, and ftrike us 
^ither with a dazzling luflre, or a falfe brilliancy, 
this forms what is (tailed a Florid Style ; a term 

commonljr 



a6 FLORID STYLE. 

I^ECT^ eommonly^ufed to fignifythe excefs of oraa« 
^^"» . mentr In a young compofer this is very pardona* 
ble. Perhaps it is even a promifing fymptom in 
young people, that their Style ihould incline to 
the Florid and Luxuriant : ^^ Volo ie efferat in 
<^ adolefcente faDcunditas/' fays Quin^tilian^ 
<< multum inde decoquent anni, multum ratio 
.^' limabit, aliquid velut ufu ipfo deteretur ^ fit 
f^ modo unde excidi polfit quid et exfculpi. — 
f^ Audeat haec astas plura, et inveniat et inventis 
^^ gaudeat ; fint licet ilia non fatis interim ficca 
•* et fevera. Facile remedium eft ubertatis : 
** fterilia nuUo labore vincuntur*." But, al- 
though the Florid Style may be allowed to 
youth, in their firft eflays, it muft not receive the 
fame indulgence from writers of matur^r years. 
It is to be expected, that judgment, as it ripens, 
Should chaften imagination, and rejedt, as juve- 
nile, all fuch ornaments as are redundant, unfuita- 
ble to the fubje6t, or not conducive to illuftrate 
it. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
that tinfel iplendor of Language, which fome 
-writers perpetually affe£t. It were well, if this 
<:ould be afcribed to the real overflowing of a rich 



* " In youth, I wifli to fee luxuriancyof fancy appear. 
i* Much of it will be diminiihed by years $ much will be cor- 
♦* refted by ripening judgment ; fome of it, by the mere pra6Uce 
f < of compoiition, will be worn away. Let there be only fuffi. 
f < cient matter, at firfi> that can bear fome pruning and lopping 
*^ off. At this time of life, let genius be bold and inyentivcy 
^ a|id pnde itfelf in its tfibrts, though thefe ihould not, as yet* 
<* becorreft. Luxuriancy can eafily be cured ; but for barren* 
"^ |iefs there is no remedy*^' - 

- 4 imagi- 



FLORID STYLE. ^ iftf 

Imagination, We Ihould then bave tometl&ag t b c l) 
to amufe us, at leaft, if we found little to inftrufit , ^^ j^ 
us. But the worft is, that with thofe frothy 
writers, it is a luxuriancy of words, not of fancr^ 
We fee a laboured attempt lo rife to a fplendot 
of cotnpoiition, of which they have formed to 
themfelves fome looie idea; but having no 
ftrength of genius for attaining it, they endea* 
vour to fupply the defeft by poetical words, by 
cold exclamations, by common-place figures, and 
every thing that has the appearance of pomp and 
magnificence. It has efcaped thefe writers, that 
fobriety in ornament is one great fecret for ren-» 
dering it pleafing^ and that, without a founda-^ 
tion of good fenfe and folid thought, th^ moft 
Florid Style is but a childifli impofition on the 
Public. The Public, however, are but too apt 
to be fo impofed on ; at leaft the mob of readers, 
who are very ready to be caught, at firft, witU 
whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I CANNOT help thinking, that it reflects more 
honouronthe religious turn, and gooddifpofitions 
of the prefent age, than on the public tafte, that 
Mr. Harvey's Meditations have had fo great a 
currency. The pious and benevolent heart, 
which is always difplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy, which, on fome occafions, appears, juftly 
merited applaufe : but the perpetual glitter of 
expreffion, the fwoln imagery, and ftrained de** 
fcription which abound in them, are ornaments 
of a falfe kind. I would, therefore, advife ftu- 
dents of oratory tq imitate Mr. Harvey's piety, 

rathe^ 
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X£ c T« rather than his Style; and, in all compofitions 
^^' , of a ferious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. 
Pope fays, *' from founds to things, from fancy 
^* to the heart/* Admonitions of this kind I 
have already had occafion to give, and may here- 
after repeat them j as I conceive nothing more 
incumbent on me in this courfe of Ledtures, 
than to take every opportunity of cautioning 
my Readers againft the affe6led and fiivolous 
vufe of ornament ; and, inftead of that flight and 
fuperficial tafte in writing, which I apprehend to 
be at prefent too fafliionable, to introduce, as 
far as my endeavours can avail, a tafte for more 
folid thought, and more manly Simplicity m 
Stylo, 
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LECTURE XIX 



GENERAL CHARACTERS Ot STYLE— SIMPLE, 

AFFECTED, VEHEMENT DIRECTIONS FOR 

FORMING A PROPER STYLE. 

TTAviNO entered, in the laft Le6lure, on the L e c T^ 
confideration of the general Characters ot . ^^^* . 
Style, I treated of the Concife and Diffufe, the 
Nervous and Feeble manner. I confidered 
Style alfo, with relation to the different degree^ 
of ornament employed to beautify it; in which 
view, the manner of different authors rifes ac« 
cording to the following gradation : Dry, Plain, 
Neat, Elegant, Flowery. 

I AM next to treat of Style under another cha- 
raSker, one of great importance in writing, and 
which requires to be accurately examined ; that 
of Simplicity, or a Natural Style, as diftinguiflied 
from Affectation. Simplicity, applied to writing^ 
is a term very frequently ufed ; but like many 
other critical terms, often ufed loofely and with- 
out precifion. This has been owing chiefly to 
the different meanings given to the word Sim- 
plicity, which, therefore, it will be necgffary 
here to diftinguifii j and to fliew in what fenfe 

it 
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I, E c T» it is a proper attribute of Style. We may 
^^ , remark four different acceptations in which it 

is taken. 

- . . . , 

The lirfl is, Simplicity of Compoiition, as op* 
pofed to too great a variety of parts. Horace's 
precept refers to this : 

. Befiique fit quQfd vir/impkx dimtiDuiret unutn^* 

This i^ the Simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as 
diftinguifhed from double plots, and crowded 
incidents'} the l^implicity of the Hiad, or ^neid, 
in oppoiition to the digreflions of Lucan, and 
the fcattered tales of Ariofto; the Simplicity 
of Grecian archite6lure, in oppoiition to the 
irregular variety of the Gothic. In this fenfe^ 
Simplicty is the fame with Unity. 

The fecond fenfe is. Simplicity of Thought, 
as oppofed to Refinement. Simple thoughts are 
what arife naturally ; what the occafion or the 
fubje6t fuggefl unfought ; and what, when once 
fuggefted, are eafily apprehended by all. Re- 
finement in writing, expreffes a lefs natural and 
obvious train of thought, and which it required 
a peculiar turn of genius to purfue; within 
certain bounds very beautiful ; but when carried 



.aJL, 



♦ *• Then learn the wand'ring humour to controul, 
«* Arid keep one c^ual tenor through the whole." 

Francis^ 

too 
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tx Uk> far, approaching to intricacy, and hnrfing t ^^ 
i us by the appearance of bdng reeherchi^ or far* 
-fought. Thus, we would naturally fay, that Mn 
Parnell is a poet of far greater l^mplicity, in hift 
turn of thought, than Mr. Cowley ; Cicero'* 
thoughts on moral fubjedls are natural ; Si^neca'a 
too refined and laboured. In thefe two fenfes 
of Simplicity, when it is oj^fed, either to va- 
riety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it 
has no proper relation to Style* 

There is a third fenfe of Simplicity, in which 
it has refpefil to Style ; and ftands oppofed to 
too much ornament, or pomp of language ; as 
when we fay Mr. Locke is a fimple, Mr. Harvey 
a florid wiuter \ and it is in this fenfe, that the 
^^Jimplexj^* the " teime^^ or ^^Jubtik genus di* 
cendij* is underflood by Cicero and Quindtilism. 
The Simple Style, in this fenfe, coincides with 
the Plain or the Neat Style, which I before 
mentioned ; and, therefore, requires no farther 
iUuftration. 

But there is a fourth fenfe of Simplicity, alfo 
reQ)e£l:ing Style ; but not reQ)e6ting the degree 
of ornament employed, fo much as the eafy and 
jiatural manner in which our Language expreffes 
our thoughts. This is quite different from the 
former fenfe of the word juft now mentioned, 
in which Simplicity was equivalent to Plaihpefs: 
whereas, in this fenfe, it is compatible with the 
higheft (Mrnament. Homer, for inftance, pof« 
&fles this Simplicity in the greateil perfe£tion ; 
t, . . ^ and 
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Ir EC t: and y^t no writer has more Ornament an^ 
Beauty. This Simplicity, which is what we ar« 
now to confider^ ilands oppofed, not to Orna^ 
ment) but to Afiedtation of Ornament, or ap» 
pearance of labour about our Style ; and it ia 
a diiliuguifliing excellency in writing* 

. A wRit^a of Simplicity exprefles himfelf in 
fuch a manner, that every one thinks he could 
have written in the fame way} Horace de* 
fcribes it, 

i ■ f u t fibi quivis 



Speret idcnii fudet multuQii fruftraque hhttet 
Aufus idem*. 

There are lio marks of art lii his exlpreffioii | 
it feeras the very language of nature; yoii 
fee in the Style, not the writer and his labotii^^ 
but the man in his own tiattifal charafter. He 
may be rich in his expreffion ; he tnay be full 
of figures, and of fancy ; but thefe ffoW from 
him without effort; and he appears to write 
in this manner, not becaufe he has fludied it^ 
but becaufe it is the manner of expreflioti moll 
natural to him. A certain degree of negli^ 
gence, alfo, is not inconfiflent with this charadlet 
of Style, and even not ungraceful in it j for too 

* ** From well-known tales fuch fiAioni would I raife, 
•* As all might hope to imitate with eafe $ 
« Yet, while they ftrire the fame futfcefs to gsaOf 
' ^ Should fiad their laboors aod tb^tr bppes in vm** 

minute 
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mtniite an attention to vrbtis ii foreign to iti tECTj 
« Habeat ille," fays Cicero, (Orat. No. 77.) ^^ 
^. moUe quiddam^ et qiiod indice iioh ingratam 
^^ negligentiam hominis^ de re magis qiiam de 
•* verbo laborantis */' This is the great advan^ 
tage of Simplicity of Style, that, like Simplicity 
of manners, it fhews us a man's ientiments and 
turn of mind laid open without difguife. More 
lludied and artificial mannets of writing, how* 
ever beautiful, have always this diladvantage^ 
that they exhibit an author in form, lik6 a man 
at court, where the fplendour of drefs, fiind the 
ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thd^e peculi- 
arities which diftinguifli one man from another^ 
But reading an author of Simplicity, is like con^^ 
verfing with a perfon 'of diflin6iion at home, and 
with eafe, where we find natural manners, and a 
marked charadler. 

The higheft degree of this Simplicity is e^* 
prefled by a French term, to which we have none 
that fully anfwers in our language, naivete. It 
JLS not eaiy to give a precife idea of the import of 
this word. It always exprefles a difcovery of chai^ 
TVt&er. I believe the bed accoimt of it is given 
by a French critic, M. Marmontel, who explains 
itthu&: That fort of amiable ingenuity, or undif* 



* ** Let this Style have a certain foftnefs and eafe, which 
** (hall chara6terife a negb^gence, not unpleafing in an author^ 
** who appears to be more folicitous about the thought than the 
•* expreiiion." 

. VOL. ij. gulfed 
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giiifed opemaefii^ which feems to give us fiiihe 
^^ ^ degree 6f Ihperiority over the perfon who (hews 
it; a certain infantine Simplicity , which we love 
in our hearts^ but which dii{day6 finae features of 
the chara£ter that we think we could have art 
enough to hide j and which^ therefore^ always 
leads us to finite kt the perfon who difcovers this 
chara6len La Fontaine, in his Fables, is given 
at the great example of fuch 7ulk>ete. This, how« 
ever, is to be underftood, as descriptive of a 
particular fpecies only of Simplicity. 

With refpe6t to Simplicity, in general, we 
may r^nark, that the ancient original writers 
are always the xnoft eminent for it. This 
happens from a plaiin redbn, that they wrote 
from the dictates of natural genius, and were 
not formed upon the labours and writings of 
others, which is always in hazard of producing 
Affe&atibn. Hence, among the Greek writers^ 
we have more models of a beautiful Simplicity 
than, among the Roman. Homer, Hefiod, Ana* 
ereon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenopbon, 
are all diftinguiihed for it Axnoi^ the Romans 
alfi), we have fo(me writers of this charafter, 
particularly Terence, Lucretius, Pheedrus, and 
Julius Cssfar. The following pafiage of Te« 
rence^s Andria, is a beautiful inftance of Sim-* 
plicity of manner in defcription : 

Funus interim 
Procedtt; fequimurs ad fepnlchrum venimus ; 
In igaem impofita eft % fletur. Intecea hsec foror« 

. Quam 
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' Quinx dixi, ad flammam acceffit improdentma L E C T. 

$atU cwn perkuio. It>i turn exanimatus Pamphilus^ XIX. 

39n^ diffimulatum amorem, & celatum indicat } 
. Occiucrit pr^c^ps, mv^erem ab igne retrahit^ 

Men Glyaerium) inquit» quid agis ? Cur te is perditum ? 

Turn illa« ut confuetum facile amorem cerneresi 

Rejecit fe in cum, flens quam fanoiUariter*. 

Act. I. Sc. i. 

An the words here are remarkably happy and 
elegant; and convey a moft lively pi6lure of 
the fcene defcribed : while, at the fame time, 
the Style appears wholly artlefs and unlaboured. 
Let us, next, confider fome Englifli writers who 
come under this clafs. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbiftiop 
Tillotfon's manner. Tillotfon has long been 
admired as an eloquent writer, and a model for 
preaching. But his eloquence, if we can call it 



I 



♦ " Meanwhile the funeral proceeds ; we follow 5 
** Come to the fepulchre : the body's placed • 
« Upon ike pile ; lamented ; whereapon 

<« This fifter I was fpeaUng of, all vild, 
« Ran to the flami;a with peiji of her life. 
<< There ! there ! the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
^ His well-diffembled and long-hidden love ; 
** Rcms up and takes her round the waift» sad criesj 
•^ Oh! ray Glycetium 1 wfaat is it you do ? 
^* Why, why endeavour to deftroy youifdf ? 
^ Then (he, in fuch a manner, that you thence 
** Might eafily percrive their long, long love* 
*• Threw herfetf back bto his arms, and wcp^ 

* ^^ Oil ! kow fcmJByly \" Cowman. 

D 9 fuch. 
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I' E c T. fuch, has been often mifunderilood^ Fof. if 
• we include, in the idea of eloquence, vehem'ence 
and ftrength, pidburefqtie defcriptfan, glowing' 
figures, or coitefil arrangement of fentences, in 
all thefe parts of oratory the Archbifliop is ex- 
ceedingly deficient. His Style is always pure, 
indeed, and perfpicuous, but carelefs and remifs, 
too often feeble and languid ; little beauty in 
the con(lru6Uon of his {ententes', which are 
frequently fuffered to drag unharmonioufly ; 
feldom any attempt towards ftrength or fubli- 
mity. But, notwithftanding thefe defeats, fuch 
a conftant vein of good fenfe and piety runs 
through his works, fuch an earneft and ferious 
manner, and fo much ufeful inftru6lion con- 
veyed in a Style fo pure, natural, and. unaf- 
fe6led, as will juftly recommend him to high, 
regard, as long as the Englifh language re- 
mains ; not, indeed, as a model of the higheft 
eloquence, but as a fimple and amiable writer, 
whofe manner is ftrongly expreffive of great 
goodnefs and worth* I obferved before that 
Simplicity of manner may be confiftent with 
fome degree of negligence in Style ; and it is 
only the beauty of that Simplicity which makes 
the negligence of fuch writers feem graceful. 
But, as appears in the Archbifliop, negligence 
may j(bmetimes be carried fo far as to impair the 
beauty of Simplicity, and make it border oa a 
flat and languid manner. ' 

"t ■ . ' 

. • • i 

Sir WiLUAMj TEafPLE is anotber remarkable 
writer in the Style of Simplicity. In point of or- 

nament 
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fiatnettt and corredtnefs. he rifes a desree above, l e c t. 
Tilloifon ; though, for correftnefs, he is not in 
the higheft rank. All is eafy and flowing in 
him-; he is exceedingly harmonious; fmooth* 
nefs, and what may be called amenit}% are the 
diftinguilhing <^hara£l;ers of his manner ; relax- 
ing fomettmes, as &ch a manner will naturally 
do, into a 'prolix and remi& Style. No writer 
whatever has ftamped upon his Style a more, 
lively impreflion of his own chara^er^ In read- 
ing his Works, we feem engaged in converfatioa 
with him ; we become* thoroughly acquainted 
with him, not merely, as atn author, but as a man f 
and contra6l a iriendfiiip for him. He may be 
claflfed as ftanding in: theimiddle, between a 
negtigetit Simplicity, andotbe higheft degree of 

ornamebt which' this ohai'sDdber of Style admits* 

• ' . , \ 

... * > ( • • , 

Op the latter of thefe, the higheft, moft cor-* 
re&^^and ornamented degree of the fimple man-* 
ner, Mr. Addifon is, beyond doubt, in the Engliib 
language, the moft perfect example : and, there-t 
fore, though not without fome faults,, he is, on 
whole, the fafeft model for imitation, and the 
freeft from eonfiderable defefls, which the lam 
gqage afioitLs, ^ Perfpipuous: and pure he is in 
the higheft degree ; his precifion, indeed; not 
very great j yet nearly as great as the fubjedls 
which he treats of require s the eonftrvwStiori' of 
his fent^nces eafy, agreeable, and eommonly 
very mufical ; carrying a . chaca&er of fmootb^ 
liefs, inore than of ftcength. In < Figurative Lan- 
gua^^ he. is rich: particularly in fioulesand 

D 3 meta^ 
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LtQ^J mtAsiphorn ; wibioh arelfo en9pl<>yed dflribp ^mtdec^ 
^^ ^ his Style iplendid without, being igi^t^y. i Thtre 
is not the lead affe^atiOt> in.iiifik mlliiiler: we 
fee no marks of labour ; JMthiBg foroed Or oon- 
ftrdiaed; .but great ielegatce/jpmed vAth gi^^at 
eafe and SimpUciiy. He i^^ ini;f)arAie!dbf> d)& 
tinguifiied by a chamber ;j(^-inQd6fty$ aiid of 
politene^, which appeara ibdUbii wmtingii^ Nd 
amtfaor^faas a mere pi^Nilai: apdiittfiauattog maiv 
Her ; and the great regard wihdi;be ev^rywheris 
iiews for virtue jand: rdigion> i>eeoi9imiefid$ bjm 
kigUT:. If he iails in aaiy thiiigy it is. ia ¥^a)tt 
of: : ilrength. b,pd pcecifion , wl«idx rendetsu i his 
mtniser, thougiit pede^ljrifmted.tO £iiQh;«ffay)$ 
IIS he 'W^itis in 'the ^ Spe6tator, not .^togetheki: ! a 
fTo^T 0if>del for ianytof tkahigheratid m^^^Laf 
bctttite kdnds of com^ofLtibn* \ .ThoUghj tk^i Pub^ 
lie have ever done much juftice to his merit, yet 
tbe nature of kis merit bte.not aiwaryt bii^nl^en 
in its t^ue light; far^::11ibiigh liis poetry ^b^J^e* 
gant, he certainly bear& a hi^faeir iraiik : abiong 
the profe writers, tbati he is enti4:led to- among; 
the poets ;. and, in piDfe, his hiamQunJs .of .a 
much higher and more drigjaial ftnais^ rthaii nbifi 
philofophy. The chara6bte of > Sis iHQj^et d^ 
Coverly difii^vers more genius 'than, ike critfqm 
im Milton. . ../ 

: Sc7c^ authors as'thofe^ vffaofe charadlers I iiave 
been giving, one is never tired of reading* Thene 
is nothing in their manner that ibatkis i or fa^ 
tigues our thoughts ; we are pleafed, witjiteit 
beimg daz2lal by their iaflrc Sq po1vec6d/i$ 

the 
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tiKI charm q£ jSwp)i4ity in an author of iml c £ c -n 
gi^nuis^ that it^ttottesffof iXnany defed^s, add re^ 
eanciles us to oiany a oarelefs esKpirefiion. Hetice 
iQ all the moil ex^ielleot authora, >oth in profe 
ii^d v^rfe, the fitaipl^ aiid! natural manner may be 
always remarked; altho'ii^iOtJftwfaeairttids fa'eins 
ptj^dominant, tluafbiw^ notithoir/peculiar.aiiJI 
^^9guHhjng i(^haira3iei\ ^ Thu^ MUt^ Is finqaik 
i* /th$ midft <^ aid hi» ^fattdi$ur;iiand Dfii 
xn^^fthen^s in the md^ of ]»dl hiB l^ebemenoei 
Ta jgrav^ andfol&ran writtn^^ .Simplicity -df 
)h^iiner 3dd» the more vener«i;)l:e(tair» Awoddf 
ingl(f, thia has ofteni. been Tc^iuiarked atr.thapre* 
Taiiitfgfehifra^r thi'0UghdutiaU)tibe iactaciScn^ 
tuif e«$ and indeed nq ^^herichacftftet^ c^;.StfiQ i«^af 
lb Bfuidh iuited;t0. Ahe. digtoit^r^of itnfpiration.: 

^s .OjT aiithor«i whAj n^Ot^vaibftamdrng toiany exjcelf 
^otefii» bayoir^dif^l tfa^i> 'St}^^ smufib ileft 
be»ittiful by W!&nt of Simpp(kHy» I cannot gii/ieia 
SMxre remarkable.iexamplethMi Ix>rdjSbaMMLi]>]^ 
This k an author on whojoa litw/t itotdj^^obferya^ 
tjpns fei^eri^ times, before^ and fliaU. no^\tak^ 
Ibave otf him with<giviog bifl.g«meltil .chiaradhsr 
yfider thi$ headi r ConfideraJde laoiedt^ iioMbtle£% 
bt haa. Hia wcorka anight be read liriili profit for 
the moral philofophy which they ednt^n^ had he 
not £31ed them with fo many: obhque and invir 
dious infinliatioiia againft the Ghiiftiian Rj^igien^ 
thfown out, too, witii ib much fpieen and latire^ 
as do no honour to his memtiry, either aa an 
author or a man. His l^oguage hlis many 
faeautieSii It is firm, and luppoxted in an im« 

p 4 common 
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L E c T« eotnthon decrree : it is rich aad mufical. No 
Engiifh Author, as I fwmetly ihowed, has atw 
tencled fo much to the regular eonilru£tion of 
his fentences, both with reQ)ieS; to propriety, 
and with refpe£l to cadence. AH this gives lb 
inach elegance and pomp to his language, that 
there is no wonder it- ihould have been highly 
afdmired by ibme; It is greatly hurt, however j 
by perpetusd fliffne& and affe^ation. This m 
its capital faidtJ His LordMp can exprefs n<y^ 
thing wit|i Sitnplipity. He ieemir^to have^coii-^ 
fidered it as viilgar, and beneath the dignity ^^ 
a man dT quality, to fpeak like other .mietnl 
Hence he is ever^dn bulkins^;' and' dreffed'^oat 
«irilh magnificent* ^elegance. In everjr fent^ncd 
we fee the qiarks of labour and art) nothing of 
that eq^fe, which exprefles a fentiment <:oming 
fiatttfair and warm from th!e Mmt, 0t fig\kes 
«bd ornament of every kind, he is^ exceedingly 
£>nd; fem^imes ^lvap|^ in theiii ; but his fiMPitU 
Aefs^foFthem is too vifible; and!, having om^ 
laid hold of fome metaphor or all ufion that 
pleafed hiiri, he knows «)bt> how to part with it; 
.Whatiis moft wonderful, he. was a profafied ad- 
mirer .of Simplicity ; is alwayi^ extolling it in th« 
ancientgf,/and cenfuring the moderns for the 
iMfiant of it j though he departs^fj^om it himfelf as 
£ax as^any one modem whatever. Lord ShafUl 
(bii^y pofiefled delicacy and refinement of tafte, 
too: degree th&t we may cajl e:(ceflive and 
iickly ; but hp had little warmth of pafllion ; few 
Itrong or. vigorous feelings : arid the coldne& 
of his charaS;er led him to that artificial and 

(lately 
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ftately manner which appears in his imtings. He is £ £ T«i 
was ftmdei: of nothing th^in of wit and raillery ; 
but he is far from being happy in it. He at* 
tempts it often, but sdways awkwardly ; he is ftiff 
even in his plea:&ntry ; and laughs in ibrm^ like 
an author, and not like a man^. « 



>t 



From the account which I have given of Lord 
Shaliiibtiry's manner, it may eaffly Be imagined^ 
that he would miflead many ^ho^blindly admired 
him. . Nothing is mt^re dasigerons to the tribe of 
imitatm's, than d!n author^ who, with many imf^ 
poling^ beauties, has a}fo iKin^ very confi4^able 
blemiihes/ This is fitUy exeimplifiedi.in Mr; 
Blacki^l of Aberdeen^ ^e authbrio^. the Life 
0fHo|ner, the Letters on Mythology, ) and tb* 
Court of Auguftusf a writer of [cdnfiderablie 
karning, and of ingenuity alib'^ btsb /infefted 
with an extravagant^ loVe of an artificial ityle^ 
and of that parade i of language -which diA 
tinguifflies the Shaftflmrean manned /' 

' H AVi NG now ikid'fo much to reciominend Simi 

plidty, or the eafy and nataural hnanner of writings 

. I ■ . ' . . , ' • . , • 

■ ■ ■ ' ■' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ » y ■ " . ■ 

f It may pef hap& be not unworthy of being ^i^entionedy that 
the firft Edition of his Enquijry into Virtue was publifhed, fur* 
reptitioufly I believe, in a feparate'form, in the year 1699; and 
is ibmetimes to }>e met'witli.;: by'compiuang which with the cor* 
re£ked edition of the fame treatife^ a$ it now ftands among hi^ 
worksy we fee one of the mod curious and ufeful examples that 
I knowy of what is called lima labor ; the art. of poliihing Ian* 
guage, breaking long fentences, and working up an irtiperfeft 
draught inta a liigUy •finished perfornianee. 
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t|CT^ aiid having potetedimtthede&dte of ail oppofita 
'^^ manner; in ordei* to prevent miftakes^ on this 
j(bbje£t, it is liecefiaiy for &le to obferve^ that it 
is very poHible fw an author to write fim^ly, and 
^et pot beautiful! J. One may be free from 
affectation, and not have Qieriti The^ beautiful 
Simplicity fuppofes an author to poffefs real 
geniiiik) fto .write with'fdli^ityv purity, and Jiv^eli- 
neb o^imaglniitioo. InHhis We^tbeiimplicit/ 
br wai3heti9da6& df biajBUftoel^i i$ thQ4^owniog 
oraameni ^ Hb faeigbijefftS. evi9i!yr4>ther beauty j it 
is the drefsrbf nature, yrttfcout .^vi^iob idl beiiutie$ 
ate inafperfeCL ^ B«it if nher e mla£fe^dnt& werie 
fiifficicntlto coaftitute fhe beauty of Style^.treakt 
triffing'i^ and dull writers iHiJght often lay ^iailB 
to this beauty« And, aocerdinglyy we frequ^ntljr 
meet with pretended critics, wlio extol the 
dulieft wiitdrs on account of What they call tb< 
^^ Chafte Simplicity of their imnner;'' iwhioh^ 
in truth, IS no odier' than i!be abfence 6f .every 
ornament, through tibe mere want of gecdus and 
imagination. We muft diftinguilh, therefore^ 
between thatSiii^iiiiity.wbic& accompanies true 
genius^ and whidhisipeiibftly compatifole with 
every proper ornament of Style, and that which 
is no other than a carelefs and flovenly man* 
nen Indeed the diftinflion is eafily made firom 
the efie6l produced. The one never fails to 
infcerefl the reader} the other is infipid and tiie^ 
fame. 

I PROCEED to mention one other manner or cha*- 
raster of Style different fjcwa any that I have yet 
T ^ fpoken 
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ipokea off which may lae diftinguiihed by the L E c t« 
Bto^e-oC? the Veheiii^Bt* Thia always impltei ^^ 
^rengtb) axid is not» by any means^ incofiliftent 
Wiitli Siinplicity: but, in its predominant charac? 
%W,i is dii^inguifliable from either theiliroi^ or 
the iip2plie m^nii^r. It has a peculiar ardour | 
H-^iftA glowing ^tyle; the language of a jmm$ 
whioi^jiDdftginartian and paffions are heated^ and 
&^^Sly. aSe^pd by wbdfr he writes ) ; wha i$ 
tbftfjefore »egjigeftt;(tf .lelTer gr^oes^ butpowa 
bitoftlf ^rth; twith ; th^ : rapi^ty ; arid f ulndft trf A 
tfirj^nt. It (belongs tQ ; tke bi^r; kinds of 
9l^tt»?y ; andi liodted, M^ Patherf : eXipeAed fnwki 
9i maa wb»f J w^ fpeaking, Ahart. ifi^ooi tme wbo is 
WJwtlttg ; iOi. his qlofefc^r Tbe.fit>rationft K«f :!>&*• 
«pitifijbenes.fu.rniib.!the \Ml :i^nd'<pti{0^ e%m9b 

of thiisfp^ciesrof Sty^c' .. -.::. ?:A .. . oil Iri .' 

Among Englifh writers, the one who has moil 
of this ch^a^er, •though mi^ed^'iodeeidb'^^ith 

feiveral defe&s, is .Lord Solipgbrr^JM*^ B^]ingf 
broke was iS^irmi^ by ti^ure^to be.4p; fa^oixd 
le^0t j>: the d«mfigog»e erf a, poptila? ^i^flt^nbly* 
AoQoardii^ly:thfe ftyje that runs through jlJJtlp^l 
ppljtbeal writings^ is that of <>ne declaioiibg ji^ttfa 
ip^at, i)ather'tha^. writing wkhdeliberattoti. (H'« 
ajpiomnds in.|lbetoricairF)gute$; aUd pours him» 
l^f fcrth with, great impetuolity. He is copious 
to ft fault; :p)ac,es the irnne tko^ht before us 
in saany di^coreat tiews ; but geneilaily with lifii 
aad ardbui^.. He iaibold^ rather than corredl^ 
a torrent that flows ftrong^faiit often mliddy* 
Hia iS3Kit6]tiB(re9 are valied as to length and fliortv- 

nefej 
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t'E<;Ti nefs ; inclining, however, moft to long periods^ 
^^ fomeHimes including patenthefes, and ftequently 
cFowdihg and heaping a multitude of things 
upon btie' another, as naturally happens in the 
wantfth of fpeaking. In the choice erf' his 
tvordis, there is great felicity and precilBon. Inf 
exisi^ ^cbnflru6tion of feiitences, he i$. much 
inferior to Lord Shaftfbary ; but g^^atlyOTiiperior 
to him in life ^and eafe. Upon the ^^hiftla^ his 
merits as a writer, would have -Wen vet^con^ 
fiderable, if his matter had equalled Ms^ ^tylei 
But 'whiift wie find many things to commend in 
thelatter, in the ^ritier, as I b^fofe remarked,' 
we^can hardly find any thing to commends- (In; 
his^r^^ontngs, fer the mo& part, he ist^.fliiii<y 
^t^^^^ikiAn his political writings, faftiou8;iif 
what he calls his philofophical ones, irreHgioud 
iQtnd fophiftical ii^ the higheft degree* 

J ,', * i' i i i " ' .»*» •/.'' 'X 

PsHALti infift no longer on the diflferent man^ 
ftera of Writers,, or the geneial chara6leFs *ot 
Style. 'Sbilie other, befidfe thofe which I have 
mentioned, might be pointed out; butl I atri 
fenfible, that it is very difficult tO' feparate-fiich 
genelral Confiderations of thie Style off a^tilol^^ 
from their peculiar turn of fetitament, which- it 
is not my bufineis at prefent to criticife.' G^ 
ceited writers, for infi:ant;e, difcover their ipirvt 
(o much in their compofition, that it imprints 
toll' their ftyle a charadter of pertnefs ; tliMigh 
X confeis it is difficult to fay whether this 
caxi be clafled among the attributes of Style, 
or rather. ii»: to be afcribed entirely to the 
. > i thought. 
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thought* In v4iatever clafe 'we rank it, all appear- L EC Ti 
ances of it ought to be avoided with care, a$ a 
moil difguftitig blemiih in writing. Under the 
general heads, which I have confidered, I have 
taken an opportunity o^' giving the charafter of 
many of the eminent claffics in the Englifh lan- 
guage. ^ 

From what I have faid on this fubje£t, it may 
be inferred, that to determine among allthefe 
different planners of writing, what is precifely 
the beft, is neither ealy nor neceflary. Style is 
a field that adm its of great latitude. Its qualities 
in different authors may be very different ; and 
yet in them all beautiful. Room mud be left 
here for genius; for that particular determination 
which every one receives from Nature to one- 
manner of expreflion more that another. Some 
general qualities, indeed, there are of fuch 
importance, as ihould always, in every kind 
of compofition, be kept in view; and fome 
defedts we ihould always iludy to avoid. An 
oilentatious, a feeble, a harili, or an obfcure 
Style, for inilance, are always faults; and 
Perfpicuity, Strength, Neatneis, and Simplicity, 
are beauties to be always aimed at. But as to 
the mixture of all, or the degree of predomi* 
nancy of any one of thefe good qualities, for 
forming our peculiar diilinguiihing manner, no 
precife rules can be given ; nor will I venture 
to point out any one model as abfolutely per* 
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L E c ¥: It will be more to the purpofe^JJiat I conclude 
^^ ^ thefe diflertations upon Style, >yith a few direc- 
tions concerning the proper method of attaining 
a good Style, in generaU leaving the particu- 
lar chara€ler of that Skyle to be eithef fimned 
by the fubjefik on ^ which we write, or prompted 
by the bent of genius. 

ZIThe firft dired^ion which I give for this pur- 
pofe, y&j to ftudy clear ideas on the ftiUe6): con* 
ccrning which we are to write or Q>eak.7 This is 
a direction which may at firft appear to hare 
fmall I'dation to Style. Its relation to it, how- 
ever, is extremely dole. The foundation of all 
good Style, is good ienfe accompanied with a 
lively imagination. The Style and thoughts of 
a writer are fo intimately connected, that, as I 
have feveral times hinted, it is frequently hard 
to diflinguiih them.- Whenever the impreffions 
of things upon our minds are faint and indiftinfii;, 
or preplexed and confufed, our Style in treating 
of fuch things will infallibly be fo too. Where- 
as, what we conceive clearly and feel ftrongly, 
we ihall naturally exprefs with cleamefs and 
with ftrength. This, then, we may be afiured, 
is a capital rule as to Style, to think clofely on 
the fubje6l, till we have attained a full and dif- 
tin6b view of the matter which we are to clothe 
in words, till we become warm and interefted 
in it; then, and not till then, IhaU we find 
exprei&on begin to flow. GeneraHy ipealdng, 
the beft and moil proper expreilions are thofe 
which a clear view of the fubje6t fuggeits, with- 

16. out 
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out much labour or inquirjr after thenu This £k l^E € ly 
Quin&ilian's dt>fervation, lib. viiL c. i. " Pie* ,^J^ 
^^ rumque optima verba rebus cohasrent^ et cer« 
<^ nuntiir fuo lumine. At nos que^imus ilia, 
^< tanquam lateant feque fubducant. Ita nun* 
*^ quam putamus verba efie circa id de quo di-^ 
^< cendum eft ; fed ex aliis locis petimus, et iu^ 
•* ventus vim afferimUs*." 

Us the fecond place, in order to form a good 
Style, the frequent pra£tice of compofing is in« 
difpei^bly neceJOTaryTI Many rules concerning 
Style I have delivered ; but no rules will anfwer 
the end without exerc^ and habit At the 
lame time, it is not every fort of compofing that 
will improve Style. This is fo far from being 
the cafe, that by frequent carelefs, and hafty 
compofition, we iball acquire certainly a very 
bad Style ; we fiiaU have more trouble afterwards 
in unlearning faults, and corre6);ing negligences, 
than if we had not been accuftomed to compofi* 
tion at all. In the beginning, therefore, we 
ought to write flowly and with much care. Let 
the facility and i^eed of writing be the fruit of 
longer pradlice. " Moram et folicitudinem,'^ 



•» t- 
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* ^ The moft proper words for the moil: part adhere to the 
^ thoughts nHucfa are to be exprefled by them» and may be di£. 
<* covered as by their own light. But we hunt after them a^ if 
** they were hidden, aod only to be found in a comer* Henc^ 
^ iaftead of conoeiviaj^ the words to lie near the fubjed^ we g^ 
** in queft of tbfim to foiae other quarteri and endeaTOur to gitc 
^ force to the espreffioas we hsrv^ found out*'' 

Ikyg 
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LEClr« &ys QuiQ3;ilian with the greateft realbn, hxs 
^^^ c. 3. " initiis impero. Nam primum.hoc conili« 
^^ tuendum ae obtinendum e&^ ut quam optime 
^^ fcribamus: celeritotem dabit confuetudo. 
^^ Paulatith res facilius fe oftendent^ verba re- 
<< fpondebunty compofitio profequetur. Cun€t:a 
^* denique ut in familid bene inflitutil in officio 
^' erunt. Summa hs^c eft rei ; cito fcribendo 
^^ non fit.ut bene fcribatur ; bene fcribendo, fit 
« utcitoV 

We muft obferve, however, that there may be 
an extreme, in too great and anxious care 
about words. We muft not retard the courfe 
of thought) nor cool the heat of imagination, 
by paufing too long on every word we employ. 
There is, on certain occafions, a glow of compo* 
fition which fhould be kept up, if we hope to ex- 
prefs ourfelves happily, though at the expence of 
allowing fome inadvertencies to pafs. A more 
fevere examination of thefe muft be left to be 
the work of corrediion* For, if the practice of 
compofition be ufeful, the laborious work of 



* **l enjoin that fuch as are beginning the pra6iice of com- 
<* pofitiony write flowly, and with anxious deliberation. Their 
** great objedl at firft fhould be, to write as weU as poffible ; 
** practice will enable them to write fpeedily. By degrees mat- 
« ter will offer itfelf ftill more readily ; words will be at hand ; 
«« compofition will flow ; every thing, as in the arrangement 
** of a well-ordered family, will prefent itfelf in its proper place. 
«* The fum of the whole ia this, by hafty compoiition, we (hall 
** never acquire the art of compofing well j by Writing well, we 
*« (hall come to write fpeedily.** 

4 correcting 
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iJprre^ting is Ho lefe fo j is indeed abfolutely L E c T. 
necefiary to our reaping^ any benefit from the , ^ ^y 
habit of compofition* ^ What we have written 
ihould be laid by for fonie little time, till the 
ardour of compofition be paft, till the fondnefs 
for the expreffions we have ufed be worn off, and 
the expreffions themfelves he forgotten ; and 
then reviewing our work with a cool and criti- 
cal eye, as if it were the performance of ano- 
ther, we ihall difcern many imperfe6i:ions which 
at firft efcaped us. Then is the feafon for 
pruning redundancies; for examining the ar- 
rangement of f^ntences ; for attending to the 
junfture and conne^ing particles; and bringing 
Style into a regular, corre6l, and fupported 
form. This " LirruB Labor^^ muft be fubmitted 
to by all who would communicate their thoughts 
with proper advantage to others; and fome 
practice in it will foon fharpen their eye to the 
mpft neceflary obje6ts of attention, and render 
it a much more eafy and pra6licable work than 
might at firft be imagined. * 

ij[N the third place, with refpe6l to the aflift- 
ance that is to be gained from the writings of 
others, it is obvious, that we ought to render^ 
ourfelves well acquainted with the Style of the 
b^ft authors.^ This is requifite, both in order 
to form a juft tafte in Style, and to fupply us 
with a full ftock of words on every fubjeft.^ In 
reading authors with a view to Style, attention 
fhould be given to the peculiarities of their dif-^ 
ferent manners ; and in this, and former Lee*. 
VOL. ^i. E tures, 
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L E c T, tisres, I hare endeavQure^ to ftiggeft fetreraJ 
^^v^ things that may be ufeful in this vit\(f^. I kno^ 
no exercife that wiU be found more ufefiil fo* 
acquiring a proper Style, than t6 tranflate fom^ 
paflage from an eminent Englifh atitbbr into 
our own words. What I mean is, to tsike, for 
inftance, fome page of one of Mr. Addifon's 
Spectators, and read it carefully over two or 
three times, till we have got a firm hold of the 
thoughts contained in it } then to lay afide the 
book ; to attempt to write out the pafikge frooii 
memory, in the beft way we can j and having 
done {by next to open the book, and compare 
what we have written, with the Style of the au- 
thor. Such an exercife will, by comparifon, 
Ihew us where the defeats of our Style lie ; will 
lead us to the proper attentions for rectifying 
them ; and among the different ways in which 
tlie fame thought may be expre(fed, will make 
us perceive that, which is the mod beautifUl. 
But, 

HlS the fourth place, I muft caution, at the 
fame time, againit a fervile imitation of any au- 
thor whatever^ This is always dang:erous. It 
hampers genius ; it is likely to produce a ftiff 
manner ; and thole who are given to clofe imi- 
tation, generally imitate an author's fkults 
OB. well as his beauties. No man will ever 
become a good writer or l^eaker, who had not 
Xome dfegree of confidence to foltow his own 
genius. We ought to beware^ in particular, of 
adopting any author's noted phrafes, or tran- 

fcribing 
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fcrtbing paffages from him. Such a habit will L E c t. 
prove fatal fo all genuine compofition. In- , ^^ 
Sn^itely better it is to have fbiriething that is 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to 
afibd; to fhine in borrowed ornaments, which 
will, at laft, betray the utter poverty of ouf 
genius. On thefe heads of compofing, corre6l- 
ing, reading, and imitating, I advife every 
Undent of oratory to confult what Quindtiliati 
has delivered in the Xth book of his Inflitu* 
tiqns, where he will find a variety of excellent 
obfervations and diredlions, that well deferv^ 
attention. 

Qn the fifth place, it is an obvious, but ma- 
terial rule, with refpe^l to Style, that we always 
ftiidy to adapt it to the fubje6l, and alfo to the 
capacity of our hearer s, if we are to ^eak in 
public/} Nothing merits thd name of eloquent 
OF beautiful, which is not fuited to the octiafion^ 
and to the perfons to whom it is addreffed. It 
is to the lafl degree awkward and abfurd, fa 
attempt a poetical florid Style, on dpcafionsi 
when it Ihould be our bufinefs only to argue 
and reaibn ; of to fpeak with elaborate pomp o^ 
expreflion, before perfons who comprehend 
nothing of it^ and who can only ftare at ouf 
unfeafbnabte magnificence. Thefe are defeGtst 
not fo much in point of Style, as, what is muchf 
worfe, in point of common fenfe. When Wc? 
begin to write or Ipeak, we ought pfevioufly 4a 
fix in our minds a clear conception pf ,the end 
to be aitned at } to keep this iteadily' ia out 

% 2 view. 
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L E c T. view, and to fuit our Style to it. If we do not' 
facrifice to this great obje6t, every ill-timed or- 
nament that may occur to our fancy, we are 
unpardonable; and though children and fools 
tnay admire, men of fenfe will laugh at us and 
pur Style. 

H[n the laft place, I cannot conclude the fub- 
je6l without this admonition, that, in any caie, 
and on any occafion, attention to Style mud not 
engrofs us fo much, as to detract from a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts;! " Curam 
** verborum,*' fays the great Roman Critic, 
** rerum volo effe folicitudinem*^*/' A direftion 
the more neceffary, as the prefent tafte of the 
age in writing, feems to lean more to Style than 
to thought. It is much eafier to drefs up trivial 
and common fentiments with fome beauty of 
expreffion, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and ufeful thoughts. The latter re- 
quires true genius; the former may be attained 
by induftryj with the help of very fuperficial 
parts. Hence, we find fo many writers frivo- 
loufly rich in Style, but wretchedly poor in 
Sentiment. The public ear is now fo much 
accuilomed to a corre£t and ornamented Style, 
that no writer can, with fafety, negleft the ftudy 
of it. But he is a contemptible one, who does 
not look to fomething beyond it ; who does not 
lay the chief flrefs upon his matter, and em- 



' * *^ To your expreffion be attentiT^ ; but about your matter 
'< be folidtQus.'* 
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ploy fuch ornaments of Style to recommend it, L E c T. 
as are manly not foppifli : " Majore animo/' ^^' 
fays the writer whom I have fo often quoted, 
aggredienda eft eloquentia ; quae fi toto 
corpore valet, ungues polire et capillum 
componere, non exiftimabit ad curam fuam 
** pertinere. Ornatus, et virilis et fortis, et 
" fan6lus fit; nee effemmatam levitatem, et 
** fuco ementitum colorem amet ; fanguine et 
" viribus niteat*." 



cc 
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*** A higher fpirit ought to animate thofe who ftudy elo* 
** quence. They ought to confult the health and fondnefs of 
*^ the whole body»' rather than hend their attention to fuch 
<< trifling obje6ls as paring the nails and dreiling the hair Let 
^ ornament be manly and challey without effeminate gaiety^ or 
" artificial colouring ; let it (hine with the glow of health and 
•« ftrength/* 
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CRITICAL BXAMINATION OF THE STYLE 
OF MR. ADDISON, IN N* 411, OF TUi; 

§PE9TAT0R, . . 
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md Style, both bec^ufe it is, in itfelf, of 
great importance, and because. it. ia inoFe f^^a* 
ble of being afcertained by precife mle^ . ttiau 
feveral other parts of compofition. A critical 
analyfis of the Style of fome good author will 
tend further to illuftrate the fubjedl j as it will 
fuggeft obfervations which I have not had oc- 
cafion to make, and will fliew, in the mod 
pra6tieal light, the ufe of thofe \vhich I have 
inade^ 

Mr. Addison i§ the author whom I have 
chofen for this purpofe. The Spedlator, of 
which his papers are the chief ornament, is a book 
which is in the hands of every one, and which 
cannot be praifed too highly. The good fenfe, 
and good writing, the ufeful morality, and the 
admirable vein of humour which abound in it, 

render 
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render it one (^4hafe ftandard books which have Ltct, 
don^ Ihe grea4:eft honour to the Engifli nation. 
I have formteiiy givati the general charafiler of 
Mr. Addifon's Style and manner, as natural and 
unafFeS^d, eaiy pad pdllte, and fuU of thofe 
graces which a flowety imagination difFufes ovei: 
writing. At the ^me 4ime, though one of th% 
mod beautifiil writers in the language, he is 
naCthe>qit>ftcorre& ; a circumftance which ren« 
ders his compofition the more ptop^r to be the 
fubjea of our prefent . criticifm. The free and 
flo^iag teanner of tfaii^ 4xniM^ie writer femetimes 
led him into inaccuracies, which the more 
lludied circumfpe6lion and care of far inferior 
wnters have taught f hem to aVoidTj Rem&Hcing 
his beautie6,^erefore,wl)i«hI Aiall have Ibequent 
cIccdfioD to do as I proe^t^, I mtift alio point 
oat bis negligelu^s and defe6l4. Without a free 
impartial difcuffion of both the faults and beam 
ties which occur in hii^ cotupofition, it is evident 
this piece of criticifm Wfeuld' beof no Ibrvice : 
and from the freedom which I ufe in criticifihg 
Mr. Addiibii's l^yle^ tione can imagine, that I 
iuB^h to depreciate bis writings, after having re- 
peatedly 4^1ared the high opinion which I en- 
tertain of them. The beauties of this author 
ar« fb many^ and the general chara6ler of his 
Style is lb elegant and eftimable, that the mi. 
nitte impet:£s&ions I (ball haVe occafloh to point 
out, are but like thd(^ fpots^n the fun. Which 
m^^y be diibovefed by the affiftahce of art j but 
wHioh :bAVe 4ia efi^ in dbfettring its luftre. It 
is, indeed^ my judgmenrit, that Whtit Quin6iilian 

E 4 applies 
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L E c T. applies to Cicero " Ille fe profeciffe fciat, cm 
^ ^ , " Cicero valde placebit/' may, with juftice, 
be applied to Mr. Addifon ; that to be highly 
pleafed with his manner of writing, is the 
criterion of one's having acquired a good tafte 
in Englifti Style. The paper on which we are 
now to enter, is N^ 411., the firft of his cele^ 
|)rated Effays on the Pleafures of the Imagi- 
nation, in th^ Sixth yolume.pf the Spedlator; 
It begins thusr^ 
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Our Jight is the mqfi ^perfed:^ and mqfi deUghU 
fvl of all ourfenfes. ^, . 

. . . , i . . . 

This is an excellent introdu6lory fentence. 
It is clear, precil^ and fimple. The author lays 
down, in a few plain words, the propofition which 
he is going to illuftrate throughout the reft 6f the 
paragraph. In this manner we fliould always 
fet out. A firft fentence fliould feldom be ? at 
long, and never an intricate one. . ! 

- » 

He might have faid. Our Jight is the mojtperl 
fed: and the mojl deUghtful.--^'^^'R\xi he has judged 
better, in omitting to repeat the article tlie.' 
For the repetition of it is proper chiefly when 
we intend to point out the objects of which we. 
fpeak, as diftinguiftied from, or contrafted with^ 
each other ; and when we want that the reader's 
attention fliould refl; on that diftinfilion. For 
inftance ; had Mr. Addifon intended to iay. 
That our fight is at once the moft deBghfful^ 
and the moft u/efuly of ajU our ienfes, the artick 

might 
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migBt then have beeii repeated with prc^iety, l ec tl 
as a clear and ftt^^didin^on would hkve been 
conveyed. But as "between ^er;^(^ BXid ^UghU 
Jul^ there is lefs contrail, there was no occafion 
fori fuoh repetition . It would have had tto other 
lef&^b, but to add a wc»*d unneceflarily to the 
Sentence, He proceeds:^ 






Itjilhthe'mndwith^ldrgeji'vdfm 
vimvei/fes mik its vb^Sis -alt the grtcitejt difiancej 
and continues the lohg0^ iJnaBidn^ without being 
tired or Jatiated with it$pf0p(fr enj^i/inents. 

" This feriteifee defer^^s attetitidn, as-reraark- 
ably harmonious and w^i^donftfu^^d. It poC 
fefles, indei^d) aiHnoft^dft thJgi ptiopditiest)f' a "per- 
fect &ntence« It is ftotirdy ^ei»^i<5ttOus. * It is. 
loadedvviritk no fuperfluotts-or unnfeceffa^y wbrds. 
For, tired or JaUated^ towards the end of the 
fentence^ are not ufed ibr i^nonyindus terms. 
They convey diftinft ideas, knd refer to differenfi 
m^nbers of the period; that this fenfe cohtinuei 
the longej^ in adion without being tired; that is, 
without being fatigued with its a£lion ; and alfo, 
without hemgjhtiaied with its proper enjoyments. 
That quality of a good fentence which I termed 
its unity, is here perfe6lly preferved. It is our 
Jight oi y^hich. he fpeaks. This is the objefifc 
carried through the fentenCe, and prefented to 
us in every member of it, by thofe verbs, JUk^ 
converjes^ continues^ to each of which it ii 
cleai'lythe nominative. Thofe capital words 
are difpofed of in the moft proper places ; and 

that 



XiIEjc t. Itliit jmiformity h nramtamed in the joonftnie* 
y^ , tioo of the JTeotePfiiBt, which fiuts the imkjr of 
theo)»>eiSt 

Od^gsuvi^t to0^ tbe muilc of jtfae period; ooiUfift- 
infl of thrae membersi each of srhicrh, agreeaUr 
toa rule I formerly menlii^M grtxwsrLd rife, 
above the other in found, till the fentence is 
^ptOfh^Ui^Q^^ M Iflft) tp pQjb, of the ttii9ft«^odk>u8 
dofes vrhich our iftngugge e^dibit^ ; n^Ao«/ 
&^ tired orfgstiated ^Uh its pn<q>er €fifvgfmenU^ 
£ryqifinmt9 ia i^ vj^ of Itlbgtii 9ixd Signkj^ 
exceedingly proper for a clofe which is deligned 

t9 fee a nwficftl QHfifT '; The liarmaay i> tte ihore 
Iwi^^ a9 t^ jitl^o&ti<>ii of the meiwbera of the 
{W^Q^^ 9v^Qb fiiitif tto ifaund (fi^ weti« is no leA 
jaft^ andaproper j'lAi refyoft to ti)e&ix& It 
foiJpiyB t]A6 oi^er of nafture. Fiiift^ ^e halve »tbe 
ya^edy of objeA^ijOumtto^edf m^i^ioh ifight fui^- 
I^fiile^ to itbo miod) next, .we hme the .a&toti of 
^i|; on %\kofk objeAs; and laA&y, we have itlie 
time aiid Qontiauaace iof it5 aiSt'ion. No order 
PQ11I4 be 19^*0 Jiatural <ur iiappy* 

. ; • . _ • 

Th£s i!wt^9^ hatfjft^ .anoth^ heA^^ Itia 
|igijr#ivie, >?i|thojitjb«Hig too roiftch fo for :the 
fi*bj^»: Aiwafewhor rm^ through it. The 
feqfe of %ht i9i in ;&m9 degr^e^ perfonified. 
l^e^are ^fM of h^^ Q09^(f^Jing with its ohje^s $ 
f^ of I^B iwt ^eing ^^^d pr fatiaied with it^ 
fnjqjfrr(0^f ail>wfeifih expreffiooB are plftin aUu- 
few jto Jiie j?^i$sw: pnd feeliags <tf nveo. Thia 
is J^haft flight 4(»Ji<>f Perfpnifiqi^tion, whiqh, 

without 



^ 



without any appefu-aooe of baldii^, and J$viib« .i> b,c iv 
out elevating the fiwK^y mijiQh arb0ve jt$ ordrntrf j^. ^^ 
i^fite, rei^d^fB 4JA^ur& pi^iir^fbpie^ mid Icwib 
us to ccmome the author'^ oKSftning sapr^ ^ 
ti^^y? hy clothing ab^aiS; id^as, m foiM 
i}^gref» wjitb fenfibi^ cplpun* Mr. Addilbii 
abouuds with thii beauty of Bt^e beyoud i»oft 
authors ; and the fentence whid;i W(@ hav^ beeii 
confidering, is very expreffive of his manner of 
-mitifig. I^ero k 9o blewjfli in it ^irhateyer, 
finlefs that a firii^ Critic nlgh^ perhaps ckjeA^ 
that th^ ^^t krge, w)4ch he tppli^ td i^it 
rk^'-^tbf^ i(^gSft mm^ ofideMt ^ An ep^jbiA 
mtf*^ ^oommnnly applied to .ext^^t than io ^tusa^ 
]^er. It 49 p}ain, thai; he hero e^i^dby^ed {t to 
f^woid ^^ repetilion orf* tbfc wwd ^Az(, which 

J*^ Jm^ qf^Sf^ f^ms indfifd^ give iis u 
notfqn ^e^^t^Jkm^A^^'i^ <^ (^11 fi^kr ideas ^kat 
§nt^^t tk^^e^ .ejpcipt fohtu^ ; h^ <it Jhe Jbma 

oper^tffm^ to the nvmiw^ ^k^ (»nd ^^^tmoc (^ 
its partif^^r o^e^^t 

Tnis ifeuteo?ei« by no lttea»s fy Isyippy as iha 
farmer. Jt i«a ind?edj neither ckar^nqr. elegant. 
^tenjio^ mdjha^ (^u, with no propriety, be 
called idea^; they ai:e J^0 pttqf^ertiea of matter. 
Neither is it acc^^ate^ eVten aocHrding to Mr. 
Lock^'« philo&pby (wil^ which .our author 
feems here to hay^ puzzled himfelf), to fy^ of 

anjr 




^^ CRITICAL E3CAMlNAf ION OF 

L E c T. any fenfe giving us a notion of ideas; our fenlcs 
give us the ideSs themfelves. The meaning 
would have been much more clear, if the Author 
had exprefled himfelf thus : " The fenfe of feel- 
** ing can, indeed, give us the idea of exten- 
" lion, figure, aq^ all the other properties of 
** matter which are pierceived by the eye^ ex- 
^* cept colours/* 

The latter part of tHe fentence is ftill more 
embarrafled. For what meaning can we make of 
the fenfe of feeling being confined in its opera- 
tions j to the number^ btdk^ and di/iance of its 
partiadar olgeBs? Surely, every fenfe is con- 
fined, as much as the fenfe of feeling, to the 
number, bulk, and diftance oif its own obje£):s« 
Sight and feeling are, in this refpefit, perfeftly 
on a level ; neither of them can extend beyond 
its own bbje£ts» The turn of expreffion is fo 
iiiaccurate here, that one would be apt to fufl 
pe6l two words to have been omitted in the 
printing, which were originally in Mr. Addi- 
fon's manufcript; becaufe the infertiqn of them 
would render the fenfe much more intelligible 
and clean Thefe two words are, mth regard : — 
it is wry mtcch Jiraitened^ and confined^ in its 
operations^ with regard to the number ^ bulky 
and diftanfe of its partiadar objects. The 
meaning then would be, that feeling is more 
limited than fight in this re/pe£t; that it is con- 
fined to a narrower circle, to a fmaller number 
of objects. 

The 
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The epithet particular^ applied to o^e^s, in l e c Ti 
the concluiion of the fentence, is redundant, ^5' 
and conveys no meaning whatever. Mr. Addifon. 
feems to have ufed it in place of peculiar y as. 
indeed he does often in other paflages of his 
writings. But particular and pect^r^ though 
they are too often confounded, are words of 
different import from each other. Particular 
ftands oppofed to general ; peculiar &Knds op- 
pofed to what is poffeffed in common with cithers^ 
Particular expreffes what in the logical Style is. 
called Species i peculiar what is called differentiq. 
Its peculiar objeds would have fignified in this. 
place, the objedls of the fenfe of feeling, as. 
diilinguilhed from the objefils of any other, 
fenfe ; and would have had more meaning than 
its particular objeSis. Though, in truth, neither 
the one nor the other epithet was requifite. It 
was fufficient to have faid limply, its objects. 

Our Jight feems defigned to Jupply all thejk 
defeSiSy and may be conjidered as a more delicate 
and diffufive kind of touchy that Jpreads it/elf 
over an infinite multitude of bodies^ comprehends 
the largefifgureSj and brings into our reach frnie 
of the mojl rempte parts of the univerfe^ 

Here again the Author's Style returns upon 
us in all its beauty. This is a fentence diflindt, 
graceful, well arranged, and highly muficaL 
In the latter part of it, it is conftru6led with 
three members, which are formed much in the 
&me manner with thpfe of the fecond fentende, 

on 



6i CtLrtlCAt. ttAUlftA'tlb'if 6f 

%^Ep% aa wMcb I beftow«d fa mttch ^raift. The con- 

^ , &tnSt!km is & fifllildt^ that if it had followed 

immediately aft« it^ we fhouM hate been 

fenfible at' a faukf momtmj. But the inter- 

pc^tidi of another feirtenee between tbem 

prevents thi» eSb6t. 

» 

Ith Msjenfo which fumi/hes ^ knc^ination 
wA its ideas ; Jb that i^ the pleq/ittes of the 
Imaginatkn or FoMy fwhkk I JhaB tife pro- 
7t^/c\wnfhf) I here mecmjitch as ari/ejhmt vifihle 
obje&s^ either when we hm)e them dBually kt our 
men^; or when we tall up their ideas info our 
minds Ihf paintings Jiatues^ de/eriptionsy or ctny 
iim Uke occajion. 

In place of, It is Ms fen/e which fumi/hes — 
the Author might have faid mofe flioi-fly, This 
Jen/e Jhrwi/hes^ But the mode of exprefffion 
which he has ufed, is here more proper. This 
&rt of full and ampte alTertiorn, it is ^s wkichy 
ift fit to be ctfed when a propofition of impor- 
tance is laid do^n^ to which we leek to call 
the rtadet's attention It h like pointing with 
ike band at the objed of Which we^eak. The 
parenthefift in the middle of the fentence, which 
I Jliall ufe prowxfcuoujly y^ is not clear. He 
ot^ht to have feid, tei^s which I JhetU ufe 
ptimifcuoujijf ; as the verb ufe relates noft to 
the pleafures of the imagination, but to the 
tiirms of fancy and imagination, which he was 
to employ as fynonymous. Any the Uke oecqfion 
-^to call a painting or a flatue an occc^on h 

4 not 
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not a hapiP|D ex^eflum^ aov is it Tely ff#tf|Nl^ Id L* £ c Tt 
^ak 61' oa^dzg up^ ideas hif 0ccd/i&k. The coiti* ^^ 
men phrafe^ imf ;/l^/k ^M^«^, wobtd Idive beeti 
more iNtfu^^ 

WetismminiSeidU^fo^-Aji^ie iniage Hi fki 
jfin^f that gUd itot make its J^Jt erttrttnee tH^tiugh 
At Jlghi; bat uti Um>e the pm&er af nehmilAg^ 
titterings anU coftipo^mting thojb imagtH %ifkich 
W6 have enct receitfett^ into (dt ^ tfori^^tiei (}f 
pi&ure afd vi/tm that are rifiefl agre^eUHe t^ thd 
inmgkmUm'i f6ts by this Jbctd^^ a fMm h$ & 
dungeofi U capabk ^ mt^riMmg hknfe^ w^ 
Jcenes and land/capes more beautiful than any 
that em be^^md m Hie iSdhoU cimpaf$ i^nafare. 

It may be of uSd to' ^ettkifk, fhat ki one itt^m^ 
ber of this fentence there is an inaecurkby m 
fyntax. It is very proper to fay, altering and 
eempx>mid(i^ £lo/^ imager ^hkh ^» hOoe once 
received int6 all ike mrilBtSt» qfpiSftite and vifibn^ 
But we can with iio propriisty ^f^ relifh^ing iheti^ 
miQ otf ffte varieties ; abd yet^ iteciordihg to £he^ 
manner i^ whieb t&e WordH ai*e tefyg&Stj thiar 
; eonftril^idtl is utoav^diabte. !Fof, rekmingj d^ 
firingj and compotmdingj aifd piirticiptes, eaek 
of which equally rtefers tcr, and governs the 
fiib^qtsetit ildliii, tht>^ hfMLges; and that noun 
again i» neceflarily conne^ed with the fbUowing 
prepofition^ into. This ifaAance (hews the iin« 
portahce of cai* efuily atteticUng to the rules oif 
Grammar and Syntax j when fo pure a writer 
aa Mr. Addifon eould^ through inadvertenee^ 

be 



«^ CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 

L E c T. b^ guilty of fuch an error. The conflru^bion 
^^ might eafily have been re6lified, by disjoining 
the participle retaining from the other two par- 
ticiples in this way : " We have the power of 
•* retaining thofe images which we have once 
<* received; and of altering and compounding 
" them into all the varieties qf pidlure and 
" vifionj*' or better perhaps thus: " We have 
*^ the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
** pounding thofe images which we have once 
•* received; and of forming them into all the 
*' varieties of pidlure and vifion." — The latter 
part of the fentence is clear and elegant. 

There arefem words in the EngU/fi Langtiage^ 
which are employed in a more loqfe and uncircum^ 
fcrihed fenfe than thqfe qf the Fancy and the 
Imagination. 

There are few words — which are employed."-^ 
It had been better, if our Author here had faid 
more fimply — Few words in the Engli/Ii Lutu 
guage are employed. — Mr. Addifon, whpfe Style 
is of the free and fuU, rather than the nervous 
kind, deals, on all occafions, in this extended 
fort of phrafeology. But it is proper only 
when fome aiTertion of confequence is ad- 
vanced, and which can bear an emphafis fuch 
as that in the firft fentence of the former pa-, 
ragraph. On other occafions, thefe little words, 
it is^ and there are^ ought to be avoided as 
redundant and enfeebling.— —Z%o/e qf the 
Fancy and tJie Imagination. The article ought 

to 
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to have been omitted here. As he does not L B c T^ 
mean the powers of' &ie Famy and the IrHaginO' ^ j^ 
tion^ but the words only^ the article certainly 
had no proper place; neither^ indeed, was there 
any occafion for other two words, ihq/e q^ 
Better, if the fentence had run thus : " Few 
*^ words in the Englifh Language are employed 
«' in a more loofe and uncircumfcribed fenfe^ 
*^ than Fancy and Imagination.'* 

/ therejbre thought it n^cejfary to Jut and efe» 
terniine the notion of the/e t^o ivordSy as I intend 
to make ti/e of them in the thread of my foUo^^ 
ing JjpecUlationSj that the reader may conceive 
rightly tvhat is iheju^ed 'which I proceed upon4 

Though ^ and determine may appear iyno* 
nymous words, yet a difference between them 
may be remarked, and they may be viewed, as 
, applied here, with peculiar delicacy* The au- 
thor had juft iaid, that the words of which he 
^ is ipeaking were loq/e and undrcum/cribed* Fiw 
relates to the firft of thefe, determine to the lad. 
We ^; what is loq/e; that is, we confine the 
word to its proper place, that it may not fluc- 
tuate in oiir imagination, and pafs from one idea 
to another J and we detemUfie what is uncircum* 
Jeribedy that is, we aicertain its termini or limits, 
we draw the circle round it, that we may fee its 
boundaries. For we cannot conceive the mean* 
ing of a ^ord, nor indeed of any other thing, 
clearly, tiH we fee it^ limits, and know how far 
\it extends^ Thefe. two words, therefore, have 
,',voL. 0. T F gract 



£ f c f. IgftiSe fend Ireauty as tfeeiy iire 'herfe applied; 
'^ -. thdtlgh a 'wHt^Tf . more 'friigjtl of isrords thhn 
^ Jiff. Adda&h ¥otlld hslvfr *iit=efetrfed the fittj^e 
^mid. Ofcer^mht which ' cdnV^j^s, -^hotit attiy 
kef^Hbr, 'die imdort df them >both. 

"• TfeE 'Violtm of'thefe ''^'or^h iHmiBtvhgit df S 
liai^fh phfafe, ifleaft not To dbffibOflly ufed, & 
the meaning of tUfe Wdf^J-^As '/ 'Infeni? ft 
wJflAre u/e of them in the thread of my Jpectda- 
Hdns, thfe is >^lai% feulfy. A'l&rtdf Metaphor 
18 imptdjerly itiixed \^ith Vofdi iti tile litenU 
fenlfe. He JJifght Very well teive feiil^ as I M- 
/fend 'to ^a/te u^'^^ th&k in^y 'jUlki^i^^ 

Ufions. TKis Vasipfaiii fai^bage^; but if hfe 

chofe to borrow an allufion from thready that 
ditrfidn ought to have been fUppOrted; 'for 
therfe is no cdnfiftency In mtking'U/k of them'ih 
the 'thread of JbecfuhtHons ; and, indeed. In cfx- 
prefiihg any thing foHmple aild'faniiliar as this 
is, plain language is dlwistys to be^preferred to 
ihetaphorical.'------TAe7^ft^^^ ^hUh I pi^bce^i 

ttpbTi^ is ah ungraceful ^ clbfe 6f a fenteh^e^; 
better, the fu^eit upon which '/ 'proceed. 

I fHfuJi therefbf*e^ defirdMm to reifiembery that by 
the pldq/ures of tfie lihe^ifteMan^ lihedn bnSy 
fiix^phafktes ds uHj^origirkatyfromJighty cM 
'ikM'I mtde[%htfe pt4aji^ 

As f*e laft fetitenie l)^h with-^J ilt^^fiiH 
tKo^ht itiieeejahf to fix i it is caM^s'to l^^n 
thisrfeftatSseeIn a iflannerfo veiy fimflar, 'jT^akJi; 

■ j6 'ihetmre 
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4hepej^^re ^tf/ne Mm io remember.; .eQ>eciatty as jl E^c X 

'the €m&SL "vitiation of ufiog, ,(m lMsMecomtt,m^ 

for this ^veqj^n^ in \piace ^i therefore^ ^ wonld 

JiMne ^amended the Sityle^T*-«^>^99ieii ihe ioff^*^ 

I mean (mly Juch^pkafiires-^^lt insur be jiemarked 

that the adverb only is not in its proper place. 

ilt is "iibt: intended "ii&e to qualify the verb 

.mean J bdt \;(2^(»&^^iM!t^^^^; "and therefore t((}itfaild 

have tton^Uused in as dofe ccMineiftion 4^ pof. 

fible with the word which it limits or qualifies. 

The Style >b!ocoiiies more olear and maat, iwhen 

the words are arranged thus: " by the plea- 

^^^ ^ftiFes of )the Iiyiagination, I mwn'luch plea- 

** > fores only es arife from '«figbt**' 

* \ . . . 

. • . .at > 

J% d^Sgn beings jSr/i of all^ to difbourfe of 

thofe primmfy pleq/ures of the Imagmdti(m^^hich 

entirely proceed from Juch objeQs as are before 

- mtr^eye^i . and^ in the next place, tojpeak of thofe 

feconJ^ary pleqjfiin0s pf ^this ImaginaHony whi6h 

fl&w from ithe ideas of viable obje^^ when the 

obje^s are n6t i^Shkdlfy 'b^re (he ^e^ ^but me 

catted up 4ftto cmr memoT^Sj or ^ivmS into 

agreeable vijions of things *^atare either dhfent 

or fStitious. 

*It48 a^gI1eat 'rule 'in laying down^the divifion 
^>a^bj^, -to Hudy ^n^ateefs'^and ^brevity as 
ffiiich^te'pdfflt^ie. '^Ftie'divifionsvOTe then mose 
i^ttftiriftly skp^nTeheaded^'Und xnore ^etiifily remem- 
: ber^, ^is ^feiitenee is not »perfe6lly happy 
Aa^tholtviSpiSt. ^t'is^mewhat tlog^ed by a 
*iteiiliou»^{>kMifediiP^w My^ikjign ieingjtfi/i of 
V * ' F2 all 
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X. E c T. ^ to difcQurfe'---m the next place to Jpeak qf-^ 
^ ^ , Jiich objeSts. as are before our eyes-^thitigs that 
are either abfent or Jiditious. Several words 
might have been ijpated here; and the Style 
made more neat and compa6t. 

The pleq/itres of thi Imaginatiofiy taken in 
tharJuU extent^ are not Jo grqfs as thoje ofJcr\fe^ 
nor Jo refined as thqfe qf the underJUmding. 

This fentence is diftindt and elegant* 

. The Iq/i are indeed more prtferabkj becatjt 
they are founded on fome new knowledge or im- 
provement in the mind qf mart: Yet it muft be 
confejfedy that thqfe of the Imagination are as 
greatj and as tran/porting as the other* 

In the beginning of this fentence, the pfarafe, 
more preferable^ is fuch a plain inaccuracy, that 
one wonders how Mr. Addifbn fhould have fallen 
into it ; feeing preferable^ of itfelf, expreffes 
the comparative, degree, and is the fame with 
more eligible or more excellent. 

I MUST obferve farther, that the propc^tion 
contained in the laft member of this fentence is 
neither clear nor neatly exprefled^—iVmt^ be cofu^ 
fejfed that thqfe of the Imagimition are as greatj 
. and as tran/porting as t^e other. — In the former 
fentence, he had compaxi^d three things together j 
the pleafures of the Ima^nation, >thofe of Senfe, 
and thofe of the Underftapdiog. ; , Xa the be^n- 

, J^ ning 
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ning of tfaiaieiitence, he had called the pleafures l E c T. 
of the Underflandingy the Iqjl: and he ends the . ^^ 
fenteifce, with obferving, that thofe of the lin* 
agination are as great and tranfporting as the 
Other. Now, befides that the other makes not 
a proper contrail with the laft^ he leaves it am* 
biguous, whether, by the other ^ he meant the 
pleafures of the Underftanding, or the pleafures 
of Senfe ; for it may refer to either by the con- 
ilruftion; though^ undoubtedly, he intended 
that it fhduld refer to the pleafures of the Un* 
derftanding only* The .propofition, reduced 
to perfpicuous language, runs thus : ^^ Yet it 
" muft be confiefled, that the pleaijiires of the 
V^ Imagination^ .\«^hen compared with thofe of the 
^^ Underftanding, are no lefs great and tranl^ 
** porting.'* 

A beauiffid prq/peit delights the fouly as much 
as a demmftration ; and a de/cription in Homer 
has -charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Ari/lotle. 

This is a good illuftration of what he had 
been afierting, and is exprefied with that happy 
and el^ant turn for which jonr Author is v^ry 
remarkable* ' 

Befides^ the pleqjures of the Imagination have 
ihis advantage^ above thofe of the Under/landings 
that ^ley are more otciousy and more eiqfy to ie 
acquired^ 



I ■ 
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f^ CMTBUSL TXlMTMATTDtftOW' 

ItisiutopenMgtileeyg^andAtJbsfitjmtnfSi 

Tins CMteacB is fivd(f asd |Hdta9e%ie. . . B}r 
the gmetf and Uriiktteii^ wHkk it gmrs«>the' flgrle,. 
iti'lhdtrs lAie advantage of inleiitii xi pg. fineb a 
iiof t fenteiice asr tUs sMktft a mil of loti^r 
ones, ^ht<:li jaietiert&ilsito luute ft faappjs efe^ 
I' iMfl rematky Hove^ery aifmaliinacciuraej* A 
^^isvie caimot be faid to- enlkrf an ofinr eittters ; 
hM a fcene appears or pirifents ^ftdf. 



*' ; 



!Z%^ ro/^f*^ jua^/ 'thim/Selv(e$ m Hhcjmdffy mith 
Miy IHttte dttendm qf^ thought oyidppHcatimi qf 
rf^M in the heholder* . «' • ,. • \ 

This is ilill beautiful illuflration ; carried on 
wMh tha^ agre^abl« itowerin^ dt'i fine^r and 
St jr|^, which . 13 fo^ well fuitcd to tinodEe pdeav 
ftires of the Imagination^ of which tfee. author 
is treating. ^ . a\i \\ . 

Wb oM Jtmekj^ w ktn^ iui hoavi mti/he 

^^Mefynf of kfty HAag w Jek^ aiad^ immain^^ 

40nt t0 ike hBMJbf 9fmi ^b^e&, ^m^Mmt in^ 

quiring into the particidar caufes and( i oecm^imu 

qfit. 

«r th^ l^ftnisr fektencea. We tsffmtiD tkiM ttulh 
of a propofition ; but cannot fo well bte iaidlx^ 
qffent to Uie beauty qf an obje&. Acknowledge 

i would 



y!m\^^ ¥^^ ? W?fl5?4 ^ t^? fc»fe V!*^^ ^^^"^ P>^9r. I- » J T, . 
priety. The clofe of the fei^^nce top i^ he^yy -^^ 

and ungraceful — the particular catc/es and oc-^ 

qi0(ms of it — :bot;h pc^tt/pular. zsx^ (^cafi^ ^e 

lil^^rds ^^uite fuperflMOi^s ; and the p^ouQUii i^ is 

i(n fom^ njefifur^. ambiguous, vfheth^, it refers tq^ 

Ji^^Ufy or to olfjied:. It would h^ve lii^en fome 

amendment to the Style tp hay^ run th^i? : " We 

^} imm,(?4iat^ly acknoyrfedge ^he b^ajUty of sj? 

*•? objeiSl, without iiouiuiriQif into.thje caufe ojf 

*/ that beauty/* , 

' \ 

4 mn <if<\f^t^. iputgitffl^on i^ let intp <f greqi 

P»K lf¥^K^^ P^t the vi^^ mem mPf^J^ ^ 
recemng, ., 




sfXf^, on tjhis fefttejicg, ijnlefs t}ie ufe pf ^ 
rpF ? l^latHfiroRpqn, in^^.?d of y-Aff^; »» 
H%^ #J9^ i?'toft fr^fl^WJi^^th Mr. A44if9a. 
W¥fh }n.%Jm?)^ Dftore, 4s^nite. isrpr^ |:l>i|p 15^ 
\m^ PSYgr i5inpJpxe4 w fny pt^ey wiiy ShflU 
fff ft relative* ff^PT§§s%^i? ^ WQid .of oi^y 
ffio^fisj fomet^iflfis a 4§jft<siftrfttiv§ pbnown, 
^n 9 co^j^Bj^ipn. Jr fpjn§ pafp? WP W? iWr 

4Rfi4 Pbllg^ tP W l*flff % » Ff Utiy§, Ip pjd^ 
to Wfli^the .U9g?ipeful r^gfitiUop of jjp^ m 

^. fe? /^t§Bpe« But jv^^ Tjjf( ^re J%i4 

$«iid^|f ;t}p ft^egity of iStjs j£ip4» «#«* »§ «lw«rf 

,. not 

y 4 
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li E c T. not capable of receivings is much better thMplea* 
^^^ JUres that the vulgar s ^. 

• c 

He can conver/e with a pi^ure and find an 
agreeable companion in a Jlatue. ' He meets with 
ft Jecrei rejrejhment in a defcription ; andi (xften 
Jeek a greater JatisfaStion in the prq/pe£i of fields 
and meadows^ tJian another does' in the pqffeffian. 
It gives him^ indeed^ a kind of property in every 
thing he Jees ; and makes the mofl rude uncultu 
vated parts qf nature adminifier toMs pldq/Ures ; 
fo that he looks upon the worlds as it were^ in 
emother Ught; and di/covers init^a'nmtiitude qf 
thapns ifiat coikeal thenf elves J^oni the generality 
qfmankindf 

All this is very beautiful. Tiie- fliuftrttion 
is happy ; and the Style funs with the greatieft 
eafe and harmony. We fee no labour, no ftiflt 
riefe, 6r affe6tation ; but an author writing 
from the native flow of a gay and pleafing iin* 
agination. -This predominant chara6ter of Mr. 
Addifon's manner, fai: more than compenlates 
all thole little negligences which we are now re- 
marking. Two of thefe occur in this paragraph. 
The firft in the fentence which begins with. 
It gives him indeed a kind qf properiif --^To this 
it^ there is no proper antecedent in the whole 
paragraph. In ordjer to gather the meaning, 
we muft look back as fur as to the third fentence 
before the firft of the paragraph^ whidh begins 
with, A man qf a polite imagination^ Tliis 
phrafe,^d£fe imagination^ is the only antecedent 
• to 
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to t^rhich this H cim' relfer^^ ainA' efven that is l t ctJ 
an iitiproper ant*cedeiit,- as" it ftahds in the .. ^ 
genitive cafe; as thf ^^^^fication only bf tt 
man. ...... 

' • ' ' ■ . V * I » ' '.■-'. • ' ' ' • » 

The other inftance of negligeiic^ b toWar^» 
the end of the paragraph — So that he looks upon 
the worldj as it were ^'hP' another Ught^-i^By 
tmotherMghtj Mr. Addifotf m^ins, a light difi 
fer^rit from that itt ^hich other men view the^ 
wofid. But though iJiis expfreflSbn cJearly con- 
rtyed this meauftig /f o Wiftfelf tehten writings it 
conveys it very indiftin6l;ly to others; ! and is an- 
inftance of that fort of inaccuracy, into which, 
in the warmth of compofitioft, eve'iy \vriter of 
a lively imagiiiation » is ajpft' to fall ; and which 
can only be remedied by a cdbl fubfequent 
review. — Ai it «fe?ere— ii upon mbft bccafioiis no 
more than an ungraceful palfaative, arid- here 
there was not the leaft occafion for it, as he 
was not about to faiy any thing which required a 
foftening of this kind. To fay the truth, this 
laft fentence, Jo that he looks upon the worlds 
and what follows, had better been wanting al- 
together. It is no Jhore than an tinneceffary 
recapitulation of vdiat had gone before; a feebte 
adje£iion to the lively pifture he had given of 
the pleafures of the imagination., llie para- 
graph would have ended with more Q>irit at 
the words immediately preceding ; the uncttU 
Uvated parts of nature admmfter to his plea* 
jfiires^ 

There 



j^ . ,CVT|<^^. WM,M^)|JAf ION Of 

they take is at the expence ofjime one xArtu^ or 
another i and their very jirjljiep out qfbiijin^ is 

mt9,mfWMS!r, 



It' \,.\ 

■■'. if;'" • 



. Narfinj^^ <?m l>^"We «lsfia«l(. AT m^re finely 
tWRiefJrJ^qp <*;!% fri^Wrfiv M h »e«t, deaf, 
«?4 «W»4c9l« W?. 9Qf#; ha^y jjter ope word, 
OR «M^fffH«e ^«e «W)b«=. wit^ftut %>ilipg it. 
l!e^ifflMkW<(<*iVe to Isftf^V^ WF© fio#«^ or 

« 
I 

4 vfm J^puia en4ffi^(u^ Hf^^ore, to pake 

* * ■ 

T«ift Alfr w » awod f^fft^i^cc, «snd gives 

«wW«w» find nmUfn^f p>f>k^ v^fi mi ft> ,wom: 
ami idiemJk 'n^^Smi asif^ ik^m!^«m ^w 

or d^^kulty. 
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The 



^d.a36roi:d» aa i^ftaiiqa of a period too ^o&ly ^ ^^ 
eoiP^i^;^; M^ tfee puecejdiog one. Qj^ ^ 
mutmf^^f^^^ he^) ojt^^ if^l^ ^<^ magination. Wq 
qkight agflc qC wbfit nati^i^ ? For it had Qot been 
tbft\fcc^ of <;h^ pi^^cedisig fente^ce to^ deCcrihft 
^ ^a\ti^e of ^a^ny f^t o^ p^pafMre^. He had i^^ 
iJB^ in W.aa every mm'^ d«ty liQ^ i^aJke the. %he](^ 
dfhfs^ iwi0€ent fd^iwe* w W^ aspoflajblfe^.iM 
^4e^ thftty witi^ iMt fpfa^e^ l^i,^ laajght ^d ^ 
f»ffr retre*t «^nd. a l*u(i8W^ fai^^fa^ti^A. Tfbft 
tpjM*fiti<m i$ lQ(^y m^d^ ^by ^ ,b#gi»9ilig; tfeij^ 
aext feQtew^ >«pi*b fayiti^, . i^i^W ««fo^f« <l^« 
/Sfeo/^ of the imagination. It had been bis^i^^y, i^, 
keeping in view the governing obje6t of the 

fi^i^img Gmt!me^ h^ i^ ^id^ ^^ Tim fid- 
^^ «m«*age w« g«n/^ or " This f^iMaftie^ w^ 
^^itfijoy^ by meatB^ of tbeple^ur^^^iBafgi^aT 
^ tion^" The reft of the £bntei^ is i^^qd^ly 
oorrefit 

,,, ,^e migfU ifire <fd4y ihM tiie ftkafyr^^ ofj^ 

J^W^. ar^ more ^qindvfiiwt to health, ^^ fh^ 

^^Jhftmkrfiffti^mg^ mhick m mrkfd f^ ^ 

dj^xUSt tM^^ and ^tenis^d m^ tqa Vfo^ q 

.•■•,•>■•.■•:>, K . 

ingt is a phrafe which Jj#ridN» U^ ^»ffpk ,W 
vulgar and colloquial language, to be proper for 

,.,-v DeUghU 
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Delightfid fceneSj whether m natufef pakiiing'^ 
or poetry J have a kindly h^tuence on the body ^ as 
well as themind^ and not onlyjerve to clear and 
brighten the maghmtionj but are able to difperfe 
grief and melancholy y and to Jet the animal Jjnrits 
in pleafing and agreeable motions. For tiiis 
reafon Sir Francis Bacon^ in his Ffffity upon 
Healthy has not thought it improper to ^pr^fcribe 
to Hs reader a poem^ or aprojped;^ wheft ^par^ 
Ucularly dijfuades him from knotty and Jid>tile 
difquijitionsy and advifes him to pur/ue ^fiUtties 
^iotjill the mind wiAJplendid and i^u/Mous 
obfe&Sj as hifljorieSy JiMeSy avid contef^lations 
fjf nature. — 

In the latter of tbefe two fentences, a member 
of the period is altogether out of its place ; 
which gives the whole fentence a harfh and <tis- 
jointed caft, and ferves to illuftrate the rules i 
formerly gave concerning arrangement. The 
wrong placed member which I point at is 
this ; where he particularly diffUades him from 
knotty and Jubtile difyuijitions ; thefe words 
jhould, undoubtedly, have been placed not 
where they ftand, but thus : Sir Francis Bacon^ 
in his EJpay upon Health, where he particularly 
diffuades the reader Jrom knotty cmd Jubtile Jpe^ 
culaHonSy has not thought it improper to pre/tribe 
1o him^ Sfc. This arrangement reduces every 
filing into proper order. 

/ kaiae in Ms Paper, by way qfintroduAion, 
Jetdedthe notion qfthofepleq/vres of the imagina- 
tion. 



i%,^ 
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Hm^ i^htch are the JuJged: of my prefent undent L E c 7. 
taking J and endeavot^edy hy fever al confidera^ ._f^ 
Hans^ to recommend to my readers the purfidt of 
thqfe pleq/hres ; I Jhall^ m my rvext Paper ^ 
examne^ the feoeral fources from whence thefe 
pleq/ure$ are derived. 

These two concluding fentences afford ex- 
amples of the proper collocation of circum-* 
fiances in a period I formerly fliewed, that it 
is often a matter of difficulty to diipofe of them 
An fuch a manner, as that they Ihall not em- 
barrafs the principal fubjeft of the fentence* 
In the fentences before us feveral of thefe in- 
cidental circumilances neceffarily come, in-— 
By ^aoay of Introdu&ion — hyf&oeral confidera-- 
tiom — in this Paper — in the neat Paper ^ All 
which are, with great propriety, managed by 
9ur author. It will be found, upon trial, that 
there were no other parts of the fentence, in 
which they could have been placed to equal ad- 
vantage* Had he faid, for inftance, ^' I have 
** fettled the notion (rather the meamng) — • of 
^^ thofe pleafures of the imagination, which are 
" the fubje^ of my prefent undertaking, by 
. ^^ way of introdu6tion in this Paper, and en- 
'^ deavoured to recommend the purfuit of thofe 
^ pleafures to my readers by feveral confidera- 
^^ tions ;" we muft be fenfible that the fen- 
tence, thus clogged with circumilances in the 
wroiig place, would neither have been fo neat nor 
fo cle^, as it 18 by the prefent conftrudion. 
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LECTURE Xll 



ttllWCAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYXt IN 
No 41^- OF THE SPECTATOR. 

LEG T. '*f^^^^f^^'^'vations which have occurred iii re- 
XXI. A Vtewittg that Paper of Mr. Addifoti's, wtiich 
' tfi^as the iubj^a: of the kft Le£tare, iUffioierrtly 

inoll bdppy genius and diftinguiib^ .^tidmts, 

4nacet}Mcies may fometimes be ^ound/ Though 

^fiidh 'iriaccui?ades may be Ove^rbalanced by fb 

^9tftoy<beai(ties, as render Style highly {desifiiig 

^and^retiable upon the whole, yet it muft be 

^fireible^to «vei*y writer'to avoid, as far as he 

'^itti, inaecurmoy of any kind. As the fiifa^eft 

therefore is of importance, I have ihtfught it 

naight be ufeful to carry on this criticifm 

^throughotlt two or three fubfequent Papers of 

^he ISj^^sitor. [j/l.t the fame tifoe I muft inti- 

iinate that f^ ^Le&ures ^m thefe il^eis ate 

-i6^ly ixitdu'ded ^f6T fuch as are appfyiilg them- 

lekes loathe ftudy^df EnglMhfStyle. i^prtttettd 

3iidt 40 giVe^lifft^^ion to fihofe^who are already 

^WkU aid^uaiated with the ^pow^rs *df >iangu^e. 

To^tlM^ta}fny')^6inAi^ks^&ay ptd un^fyiiig ; to 

fome they may feem tedious and minute } but 

to 




* to fuch as have ftot yfet made dl ttie proficiency t fc£ T. 
which they defire in elegance <if TStyle, ftrift *^ 
attention to the Cdmpofitiota and fthifilure tff 
feriteiides dantibt fiii^to prOve of iCKftifiderdblfe 
-benefit : and thdii^h my remarks ^n *Mr. Addi- 
Ibn ihbtild, in any inftance, be thoujght ill- 
fouiided, thi^i^ifl, at leaft, fen% the pdrpoife 
k)f leSiding th^tn itito the traiii (tf^miking proper 
-f^mkrks for theirifelvfes <] I pr6<ifeed, thfertfore, 
to the examination of the fobfe^ueht 5%^f, 

ginatioTiy xdMch dri]fe jrtAtt *tke n^^tM'^^^O) ^«WK 
. Jurvey of outward objeiis : and the/kj I thinks aU 
'prodeedyr^ ike^fi^t tfwMfis^^edt,^4^miMnon^ 
Or htautififl. 



* If there be readers wlio think any farther apology requiute 
for my adventuring to criticife the leniences' of fo enoihent an 
author as Mr. A'ddifon, I mnft take notice^ that I was nattirdly 
led to it by the circumftances of that part of the kingdom where 
rthefe Le£iure8 were read; where the ordinary fpoken Ian j^age 
often differs much firom what is ufed by good Englifh authors* 
Hence it occurred to me» as a proper method of correfling any 
' pecoHarities of disd^i^^ to dired: ftudents of doqtience to analize 
'«lnd examine, witb particular attention, the 'ftruAure of Mr/Ad- 
difdn's fentences* Thofe papers of the Spedator, which are 
the fubjeft of the following Ledtures, were accprdingly gi^n 
out in exercife to ftudents, to be thus examined and analized s 
'and feveral of ihe obfervatiohs which' follow, both on tlie beau- 
ties and blemi(K^8 of • this author, 'were fuggttleia by^'Ae 

.oMer^idions igtte xaiot k cotife^cence of the teenf^i; \j^tt- 

This 
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LEQ% Tm$ fentence gives occafion for no material 
^^^* WHipxk. It is fimple and difUna. The two 
words which he here ufes, view and Juroey^ are 
not altogether fynonymous : as the former may 
be fappofed to import mere in^e6tion ; the lat- 
ter more deliberate examination. Yet they lie 
fo near to one another in meaning, that in the 
prefent cafe, any one of them, perhaps, would 
have been fufficient. The epithet aduuly is in« 
troduced, in order to mfurk more ilrongly the 
diilin6tion between what our author calls the 
primary pleafures of imagination, which arife 
from^ immediate view, and the fecondary^ \irfaich 
arife from remembrance or defcription. 

There mojf^ indeed^ beJbmeMng Jo terrible or 
qffenfivej that the horror or loathfomene/s qf an 
o1ge6i may overhear the pleq/ure which refidts 
from its fiovelty^ greatne/Sy or beauty ; but JliU 
there mil bejuch a mixture qf delight in the very 
difgyfi it gives uSy as any of ihefe three qualifica* 
tions are mqft coft/picuotis and prevailing. 

This fenteftce muft be Acknowledged to be 
an unfortunate one. The fenfe is oblcure and 
embarrafled, and the expreflion loofe and irregu-* 
Ian The beginning of it is perplexed by the 
wrong pofition of the words Jome thing and objeB. 
The' natural arrangement Would have been. 
There may^ indeed^ he f&mething in an obje^Jb 
terrible or ojffmjive^ that the horror or loathfome* 
nefs of it may ot;erfear*— Thefe two epithets, 
horror or loathfomenefSy are awkwardly joined 

together. 
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together. Loath/mnenefs iiJ, indeed, a quality L E c i\ 
"which may be afcribed to an object ; but horror ^^^^ 
is not ; it is a feeling excited in the mihd. The 
Language would have been niuch more corre6l^ 
had our Author faid. There may^ indeed^ hefome* 
thing in an oljedfo terrible or ojffenfive^ that the 
horrot or difgu/l which it excites rhdy oi)erbe&r. — 
The two firft epithets, terrible or offenjive^ would 
then have exprefTed the qualities of an obj^ ; 
the latter, horror or difgujt^ the correlponding 
fentiments which thefe qualities pf oduee in us. 
JLoaQifomenefs was: the moft. unhappy word he 
could have chofen ; for to be hathfome^ is to be 
odious,^ and feems totally to exclude any mixture 
qfdeUght^ which he afterwards fuppofes may b© 
found in the object* 

In the latter p4rt of the fehtence tfeere ^€f 
feveral inaccuracies^ When : he fays, ^ere wilt 
be Juch a mixture 6f delight in the "very difgujl it 
gives us^ as any. of thefe three qual^cations aremq/i 
con/picuous — the conftru&ion is defective, and 
feems hardly grammatical. He meant afluredly 
to fky^Juch a Tnixture qfdeUghtas is proportioned 
to the degree in which any of thefe three qttaUfica^ 
tions are mqft confpicuovSi — We know that there 
may be a mixture of pleafant and of dUagreeable 
feelings excited by the fame obje6b ; yet it ap- 
pears inaccurate to fay, that there is any delight 
in the ve:y rfj^w/ir— The plural vert) are^ is im* 
properly joined to any of thefe three quaJifica^ 
tions ; for as ar^ is here ufed diflributively, and 
means jany one qf thefe three quaUficati&n^j the 

VOL, II. Q correfpondi 
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h £^T. eoiteQM)Qding verb ought to have been iingiifar^ 
The order in which the two laft words are plaeed, 
fliould have been reverfed, and inade ta ftand 
prevailing and cofi/jncuoui. fhey are c(mfpicuou$ 
becaufe they prevail. 

By greatnefs^ I do not onfy mean the hulk ^ 
my Jingle olgeSty but the largenefs qfa "whole vtew^ 
confidered as one entire piece. 

In a former Ledture, when treating of the 
Structure of Sentences, I quoted this fentence 
as an inflance c^ the carelefs manner in which 
adverbs are fometimes interje€i:ed in the midft 
of a period. Onhf^ as it is here placed, appears 
to be a limitation of the following verb mean. 
The queftion might be put. What more does he 
tlian only mean ? As the Author, undoubtedly, 
intended it to refer to the bulk ofajmgle o^edj 
it would have been placed with more propriety, 
after the& words : / do not mean the bulk of any 
fingU objed only, but the largenejs of a whole view. 
— ^As the following phraie, confidered as one entire 
piece^ feems to be fomewhat deficient, both in 
dignity and propriety, perhaps this adje&ion 
might have been altogether omitted, and the 
ientence have clofed with fully as much advan- 
tage at the ^ordznew. 

» 

Such are the profpeds of an open champaign 
country^ a vq/i unctdtivated dejert^ of huge heaps 
ofmauntamsy high rocks and preci^dces^ or a xdde 
eapan^ of waters^ where we ar§ notjhrmk mth 

jrO ' the 
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t^ nw^^ 9r beauty qf ihejightj but mlh <ifatf LgCTt, 
vu4e kind ^ imgn^ence which appears m mai^ 
^.the/eJtup^QUS works qf nature. 

This fentence, in the main^ is beautiful. The 
objedts prefented are all of them noble, fele6bed 
with judgment, arranged with propriety, and 
accompanied with proper epithets. We mull| 
however, obferve, that the fentenqe is too 
loofely, and not very grammatically, conne6ted 
with the preceding one« He fkySj—Jiich are 
ihe prq/ped:s ; — Juch^ fignifies of that nature or 
quality, ybj^cli neceflarily prefuppofes fome ad- 
J03;ive, or word defcriptive of a quality going 
befoi^e, to which it refers. But, in the forego* 
ing feotenicet, there is nofuch adje&ive. Hq 
Itad ipoken Qf greatn^ in the abftra^ only { 
and, therefore, Jiich has no diftin^ antecedent 
to which wf^ can reier it. The fentence woi^ld 
have been introduced with more grammatical 
propriety, by laying, To this clq/s belongs or, under 
Mil head are ranged the prq^ds^ S^c. The qf^ 
which i$ pi:efi9;ed to huge heaps of mountains ^ is 
mifplacetd, aod has, perhaps^ been an error in 
the printing ; as, either all the particulars here 
eavmerated fhould have had this mark of the 
genitive, or it fhould have been prefixed to none 
but the firft. — ^When, in the clofe of the fentence, 
the Author Q>eaks of that rude magnificence 
V^icA appears in many qf the/e Jhependous works 
qfnaturcp he had better have omitted the word 
igumjfy which feems to except fome of them. 
Whereas, in hia general propoiitipn, he un* 

G 2 doubtedly 
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z. E c T. doubtedhr mesmt to include all thief ftupeifdotis 
:_c' , works he had enumerated; and there is na 
queflion that, in all of them, a rude magnifi- 
cence appears. 

OvT imaginaHon loves to be Jilled mth an oh- 
je&j or to grq/p at any thing that' is too big Jbr 
its capacity. We are ftmg into a pkafing €i/to^ 
ni/kment atjtich unbounded views; nndfiel a de* 
lightful Jiillnefs and amazement in theJbtU^ at 
the apprehenjion cf them. 

The Language here is elegant, and ieveral 
of the expreflions remarkably happy/ Theie \% 
nothing which requires any animadverfion ex- 
cept the clofe, at th^ apprehenfion of them. Not 
only is this a languid enfeebling conclufion of 
a fentence, otherwiie beautiful, but the appre^ 
hetifion of views i^ a phrafc deilitute of alt 
propriety, and, indeed, fearcely intelligible. 
Had this adje6tion been entirely omitted, and 
the fentence been allowed to clofe with JUUneJs 
mid amazement in the fovly it would have been a 
great improvement. Nothing is frequen^tly 
more hurtful to the grace or vivacity of a 
period, than fiiperfluous dragging words^ at the 
conclufion* 

The mind of man naturally hates every thing 

that looks like a reflraint upon it^ and is apt to 

fancy it/elf under a fort of confinement^ when the 

fght is pent up in a narrow compqfs^ andjhottened 

on every Jide by the neighbourhood qf walls or 

tnoun^ 
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tnounULins. On the contrary^ ajpacious horizon L E c T. 

is an mage qf, lif)erty^, where the eye hasrQom to 

range abroedi to expatiate; at large on the im» 

f^n/ity qf its views^ and to Iqfe if/elf amidfl tJie, 

variety of f>^e&s that offer ifwm^lve^ to its ob^* 

Jervation, Such mde and undetermined pro-^ 

Speds are as pleq/tng to theJaTwy^ a^ thejpec^r 

latitms of eternity^ or infinitude, are to the under-' 

Jtanding. , *- 

Ouit AtttlKM:'& Style appears here, in all that 
native j)eauty which cannot be too much praifed» 
Th^ ji^umbers flow fmoothlyj and with a graceful 
harmony. • The words, which he has chofau 
carry a q^taip amplitude ^nd fullnefs, well 
fuited to the nature of the ful:(je£b ; and the 
member^ of the periodsi rife in a gradation, ac- 
commodated to the rife of the thought. The 
eyie .firft ranges abrqad; then espe^Uates at large 
on the vmrnenfity of it9 views; and, at laft, Iq/es 
it/iy* amid/i the variety qf objects that qffer thern^ 

f elves to its obfetvation^ The fmcy is elegantly 
contrailed with the ynderfianding^ profped^s with 

f peculation's, and wide and undetermined prqJpeHs 
yfiihjpeculc^iom iif eternity and i^mtu4e^ 
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But^tiiere he a beauty or y/ncommonnefs joined 
^th this grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a hea^ 
ven adorned Mthjkrs and meteors, or ajpacious, 
hmd[/bape cut put into HvfirSj woods, rocks, and 
TifiCadffws, i ike pkajure Jijll gr 0310s upon w^ as^ if 

4»i/psji)Qmr!nwee!ik^ primpk^ 
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l^E article prefixed to beauty in the b^H^ 
tiing of this fentence, might have been omitted^ 
and the Style have run, perhaps, to more advan- 
tage thus : But if beauty^ or uncoinmofmfifSy be 
joined to this grandeur. — A lancybape cut out into 
rivers^ woods ^ &c. feems uniea^onably to imply 
an artificial formation, and would have been 
better exprefled by, diver0ed mtk rivers^ 
woodSj &c. 

jEvery thing 0iat is new or uncommon taijbs a 
fUafure in the imagination^ becaii/e it^Us ihejbul 
with an agreeabk Jurpri/e^ gratifies its curiofityy 
Mid gives it cm idea of which it was' not b&fbre 
fo/JW^d. We are^ indeed^ Jb often conoerjknt 
With one Jet ofolje^s^ and tired out withfo many 
repeated Jhows of the fame things^ that whatever 
is new or Uncommon contributes a Uttie to vary 
human life^ and «fo divert our nmds Jbr a whikj 
with Uiejlrangenefs of its appeafxmce. It Jerves 
usf)¥ a kind of refrejkmenty and takes off from 
Ihatjktiety^ we are apt to complain <fin our ufisal 
Mid ordinary entertainments. 

The Style io thefe fentences flows in an eaiy 
and agreeable manner. A fevere critic might 
point out fome expreifions diat would bear 
being retrenched. But tiiis would alteir the 
genius and charafler of Mr. Addijfon's Style. 
We mufl; always remember, th4t ^ood compo- 
fitipn admits of being carried on nikler many 
different fonns« Style oHift Mt be reduead t» 

one 
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one precife ftandard. One writer may be as LECT. 
agreeable, by a pleafing difiiifenefs, when the 
fubjeSt bears, and his genius prompts it, as an- 
other by a concife aind foreible manner* It is 
fit, however, to obferve, that in the beginning 
of thofe fentences which we have at prefent 
before us, the phrafe, r^fes a pleqfiire in the 
imagination^ is unqueftionably too flat and feeble, 
and might eafily be amended, by faying, affords 
pleqfure to the imagination; and towards the 
end there are two q/^s which grate harihly on 
the ear, in that phrafe, takes off from thatfaUety 
we are apt to complain qf; where the correction 
is as eafily made as in the other cafe, by fublli* 
tuting dimini/hes thfttfatiety qf which we are apt 
to complain. Such inftances fliow the advantage 
of frequent reviews of what we have written, 
in order to give proper corredtneis and poliih 
to our Language. 

It is tids which be/lows charms on a mon/kr^ 
and makes even the imperfe^ons qf nature pleq/e 
us. It is this that recommends variety^ where 
the Tfiind is every in/lant called off tojomething 
ntWj and Oie attention not Jt^ered to dwell too 
longy and wqfte itfelf on any particular objeSt. 
It is this Ukewi/e^ that improves what is great or 
Seautifidj and makes it (iffbrd the mind a double 
entertainment. 

Still the Style proceeds with peri|>icuity, 
grace, and harmony. The full and ample afler- 
tion, with which each of thefe fentences is 

4 intro* 
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L E c T^ introduced, frequent, on many occafions, with 
^^' our Author, is here proper and feafpnable; as 
it was his intention to magnify, as much as 
poDSblQ, the effe6{;s of novelty and variety, and 
%o draw our attention to them. His frequent 
ufe of thatf inllead of which, i» another pecu- 
liarity of his Style ; but on this occafion in par- 
ticular, cannot be much commended, as, it 
is this wkichj feems in every view, to be better 
than, it is this that^ three times repeated. I mud 
likewife take notice, that the antecedent to, it 
is thisy when critically confidered, is not al- 
together proper. It refers, as we difcover by 
the fenfe, to whatever is new or uncommon. But 
^s it is not good language to fay, whatever is 
new be/iows charms on a mori/ier^ one cannot 
avoid thinking that our Author had done better 
to have begun the firft of thefe three fentences 
with faying. It is novelty which befiows charms 
on a mon/ier^ d^c. 

GroveSjJieldSj and meadows^ are at any feafon 
of the year pleqfant to look upon^ but' riever Jo 
much as in the opening of the Springs when they 
are all new and jrejh^ with their frfi glo/s upon 
them^ and not yet too much acci^fbmedandfaipiUar 
io tJie eyf. ■ ' 

In this exprefilon, n^er Jb much as in the 
opening of the Springs there appears to be a 
fmall error in grammar ; for when the cotiftruc- 
tion is filled up, it miift be read, ntder fomuch 
pleqfmt^ tl4d.h$, .to Avoid this^/i&td^ neqerfo 

much 
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muchjiij the grammatical error would have been L E CT, 
prevented, but the Iptnguage would have been ^^ 
awkward. Better to have laid, but riever Jo 
agreeably as in the opening (ff the Spring. We 
readily fey, the eye is acquftomed to pbje£ls; 
but to fay, ^9 pur author has done at the clofe 
of the fentence, that objects are accuflomed to 
the eye J can fcarcely be allowed in a profe com* 
pofition. 

For thi^ req/bn ffiere is nothing that more 
enlivens a profped; than rivers^ jetteaus^ or j^lls 
of "mater ^ "where thejbene is perpetually Jliifting^ 
and entertaining thejight every moment mthjbmei 
thing that is new. We are quickly tired "with 
looking at hills and valleys^ where every thing 
continues jf&rerf and fettled in the fame place and 
pq/iurcj but find our thoughts u little agitated and 
relieved at . the fght ofjuch olgeds as are ever in 
motion^ and flidifig a'ti^y fioV^ beneath the ^^ 
of (fie beholder. 

The firil.of thefe featences is coDne6fced ti| 
too lopfe a manner with that which immediately 
preceded it, When he fays, For this req/bn 
there is nothing that more enlivens^ <§*r. we are 
entitled to look for the reofon in what he ha4 
juft before faid. But there we find no reofon for 
what he is now going to aiTert, (sxcept that groveai 
and itieadowa are. moil pleaiaqt in th^ Springs 
We know that, he has been fpeaking of the 
pleafure produced by Novelty and Variety, an4 
^ur. minds naturaUv irecur tp. <|hi9, Mthe.;i¥^(9l 
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L E c T. to have ilood thu9 -7 Beauty or. defonmty in orut 
^^^^' piece ofimtter, more thtiyi in mol^er. 

Thus we Je0 that every different fpecies qfjen- 
Jihle creoitures has its different notions qfBwntt/^ 
and tbfct each of them is mq/l qffeded tvith the 
beauties of its owm Jdnd,: This is nowhere more 
remarkable than in bird? of the fame Jkape and 
propprtiariy when we often Jke the :mdle de^r 
mimd in Ms povrt/hip by.Jhe Jingle grain . or 
tmdure of a feathery a^d neper diftovering. any 
charms but in the coloi^r of it? Jpeci^s. 






Nf;iT|i£R is there here aay particulu elegance 
or felicity pf langjiage. — Different fexjfe qf 
^eauty would have jbeeii a more prqjper 6xpref- 
fion to have been applied to irrational creatures, 
than as it Hands, different notions qf Beauty. In 
the clofe of thgiecpncl fentj^nce, wlien the Au- 
thor fays, colour of its Jpecies^ he is guilty pf a 
<;onfiderable inaccuracy in changing the gender, 
as he had faid in the fame ientence that the 
male was determned in his court/hip. 

^fhere^is afecon4 kind of Bfa^ity^ that we^mf 
in the Jbv^al prQduds of grt and nature^ ^hkh 
does not work in tlie imagination with that warmth 
md^pio^ncej as the beauty that appears in our 
proper Jpecies^ but is aptj however^ to raife in u? 
ajfi^et dfilight^ and a kind, <^ ftfndnefs for th^ 
plff^ or p.^^s ifi which we^ di/cover. {U 
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Stjll, I am forry to fay, we find little to L E cTa 
praife. As in his enunciation of the fubje6);5 
when beginning the former paragraph, he ap- 
peared^ t^ have 4iefiD "tireatlng of Beauty in ge« 
netal,> in diftiridlion from greatnefs^ or novelty $ 
this Jecmd kind of Beauty j of which he here 
ipeak£^ fcom^s upon us in a fort of furprife, and 
it is only by degrees we learn that forlnetly he 
had no more in view than the Beauty which 
the different fpecies of fenfible creatures find 
in one another* This jicond kind of Beauty r he 
fays, "wejind vn the fever al p^d^v^ts of art mid 
nattire. H6 i!indoubtedly means, not in all, but 
injeveral of the prodtiBs of^t and nature § and 
jDugbt l|b/to have expreifed himfelf ; and in the 
place of j^rorfwc^^i to have ufed alfo the more 
prefer word produdions. When he adds, that 
this kind of Beauty does not work in the ima^ 
gination with that wqrmth and violence as the 
beauty that appears in our^ proper fpecies,; the 
language would certainly have been more pure 
and elegant if he had faid, that it does not 
work upon the imagination withjiwh warmth and 
violence^ as the beauty that appears in our oxm 
JpeeieSr 

This con^ either in the gaktjf or variety of 
tolours^ in thejymmetry and proporUonof parts^ 
m the arrangement anddi/pofUon of bodies^ or iir 
a jn/i rmxture ajid concurrence of all together. 
Among tkefe fboeral kinds of Beauty 9 ike ey« 
takes mqfi. delight in colours. 

r > , » . . « 
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t E c T. . To tbe Iftngusge here I fee no ol)j«€(;ion that 
3ca* cun be mad?. 

. J^i? ^ phere meet ^tk d more glorious or 
fleqfingjhfm in Tiature than what appears in the 
heavens at the rifing 4md Jetting ofthefun^ whi^k 
is mhoj^ made up qfthoje different ^fiains qfUght 
"thatjhw themfehpes in clouds qf a d\fferentjitua^ 
fion. 

The chief ground of criticifm on this ienf 
tence* is the disjointed fituation of the relative 
nhich. Grammatically^ it refers to the r(fing 
mdJetHng qf Ike Jim. But the Author meant, 
that it Ihould refer to tiiejhm which appears in 
the heavens at that time. It is too common 
among Authors, when they are writing withoul; 
much care, to make fuch particles as this^ and 
wAicA, refer not to any particular anteced^it 
word, but to the tenour of Ibme phrafe, or 
perhaps the fcope of ibme whole fentence, 
which has gone before* This practice faves 
them trouble in maiihalling their words, and 
arranging a period : but though it may leave 
their meaning intelligible, yet it renders that 
meaning much lefs perfpicuous, determined, 
limd precife than it might otharvnfe have been. 
Th^ error I have pointed out, might have been 
avoided by a finall alteration in the conflxu&ion 
of the feotence, after fome Aich manner as this; 
We no "oahere meet mti^ a more glorious and 
pkafing Jhow in nature than "what informed in 
the heavens at the^ rifing and Jetting of thejicny 
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iSf tk^ ^^S^rmt Jbdm qf light whkh Jhem them? L ect. 
Jblve^ incbmds (if different fiuuUions* Our Au<^ 
thor writer, in clouds of a different ^tuation^ by 
i¥iiich he means, clouds th0.t differ infituation 
from eiadi other. But as this is neither the 
obrious nor grammatical meaning of bis words, 
it was neceflary to change the expreflion, as I 
have done, into the plural number. 

For this reafon^ ^ ffnd the poets^ who are 
ahxrays addrej^g them/elves ta the imaginatioii^ 
borrowing more of Hieir epithets from colours tfum 
Jrafn mu/ other topic. 

On this fentence nothing occurs, except s 
remark fimilar to what was made before, of 
loofe connexion with the fentence which pre^ 
cedes. For, though he begins with laying. For 
this req/oHj the foregoing fentence, wh;ch was 
employed about the clotids and thejwt^ gives 
no reidbn for the general propofition he now 
lays down. The req/im to which he refers Waa 
given two fentences before, when he ob&rved 
that the eye takes more delight in colours than 
in any other beauty ; and it was w^h that fen- 
tence that the prefent one fliould have ftood 
immediately conne6i;ed« 

As the fancy delights m eoery thing that is 
greats Jlrange^ or beaut fftUj and is JHU moire 
pleqfedy the more itfnds ofthefeperfeStims in the 
fame oIged:^Jb it is capable qfreceMng a neip 
Jatisfa&ion ^ the qffiftance qfanoH^rJen/e. 1 

Another 
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LtCTi Another Jen/e here, means grammatically^ 
^ ^* another fen/e than fancy. For there is no other 
thing in the period to which this esfpreffion^ 
another Jenfe^ can at all be oppofed. He had 
not for fome time made mention of any Jen/b 
whatever. . He forgot to add, what was un-^ 
doubtedly in his thoughts, another fe^fe than 
tfiat qfjight. 

Thus any continued Jbundj as the mufid of 
birds J or a Jail of water j awakens every moment 
the mnd of the beholder^ and makes him more 
attentive to the fever al beauties of the place which 
lie before him. Thus^ if there arifes afragram:y 
ofjmellsor perfumes^ they heighten the pleq/ttres 
of the imagination^ cmd make even the colours 
and verdure of the landfcape appear more agree^ 
able : for the ideas of both fenfes recommend 
each other, and are pleafanter together than 
when they enter the mind feparately ; cis iJie dif 

Jerent colours of a pidure, when they are welU 
di/pq/ed. Jet off one anotlier, and receive an 
additional beauty from the advantage qf their 

^fituation. 

Whether Mr. Addifon's theory here be juft 
or not may be queflioned^ A continued founds 
fuch as that of a fall of water, is fo far from 
aakikening every moment the mmd of the beholder ^ 
that nothing is more likely to lull him afleep. 
It may, indeed, pleafe the imagination, and 
heighten the beauties of the feene ; but it pro- 
duces this eSe&^p , by a footbing, not by an 

awakening 
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awakening iafluen€e4 , Withu^ xegard ..to the t E c r*^ 
Style^ nothing appears exceptionable^ l?he ^^* 
flow, both of language and of ideas, is very 
agreeable. The Author continues to the end 
the fame pleafing train of thought which had 
tun throilgh the reft of^ the Paper ^ atid leaves 
us agreeably employed in comparing togethei" 
different degrees of Beauty* 
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LECTURE XXIL 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
N»4i3. OF THE SPECTATOR. 

L E c T. rrffouGH in yefterday^s Taper we con/idered hor» 
^^ ^ every thing that is great, new^ or beautiful is 
apt to affed the imagination with pleq/urey we 
mufl own, tfiat it is impqffible for us to qffign the 
necejfary cavfe of this plect/urey becaufe we know 
neither the nature of an idea nor the Jubftance of 
a human Jbul, which might help uS to di/cover the 
corformity or difagreeablenefs qf the one. to the 
other ; and therefore,for want offveh a Ughtj all 
that we can do in Jpeculations qf this kind is to 
refted on thofe operations of the foul that are 
moji agreeable J and to range under their proper 
heads what is pleafing or dijpleqfing to the mndj 
without being able to trace out the Jeveral necep 

fary and efficient caufes from whence the plea^ 

Jure or di/pleq/ure ari/es. 

This fentence, coniidered as an introdu£loiy 
one, mufl be acknowledged to be very faulty* 
An introdu£lory fentence fhould never contain 
vaj thing that can in any degree fatigue or 

puzzle 
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pitassle the* reader. When an author is entering L £ c T. 
on a niew branch of his fubjedl, informing us of ^^* 
Mrhat he has done, and what be purpofes farther 
to do, we natural!;' expe& that he ihould ex^ 
prefi himfelf in the fimpleft and mod perfpi- 
cuous manner pofBble. But the fentence now 
before us is crowded and indiilin^ ; containing 
three feparate propofitions, which, as I fhs^U 
afterwards ihew, required feparate fentences to 
unfold them. Mr. Addifon^s chief excellency 
as a writer lay in defcribing and painting. 
There he is great ; but in methodizing and rea- 
foning he is not fo eminent. As, befides the 
gieneral fault of prolixity and indiftin6tnefs, this 
fentence contains feveral inaccuracies, I fhall 
be obliged to enter into a minute difcuffion of 
its itrudlure and parts ; a difcuiBon which to 
«,any reader will appear tedious, and which 
therefore they will naturally pafs over; but 
which, to thofe who are fludying compoiition^ 
I hope may prove of fome benefit. 

Though in yefierday^s Paper we conjidered. — 
The import of though is noPwith/ianding that. 
When it aj^ears in the beginning of a fen« 
tence^ its relative generally is yet: and it 
is employed to warn us, after we have been 
informed of ibme truth, that we are not to infer 
from it fome other thing which we might per- 
haps have expected to follow : as, " Though 
** virtue be the only road to happinefs, yet 
^ it does not pero^it the^ unlimited gratifica- 
•^ tion of our defires.*' Ndw it is plain, that 

B d there 
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L £ c T. there was no fuch oppofltion between the fub^; 
^^ . je6l of yefterday's Paper, and what the Author 
is now going to lay, between his aflerting a fa£i;, 
and his not being able to aflign^the Caufe of that 
fa6t, as rendered the ufe of this adverfative par- 
ticle though either neceflary or proper in the 
introdu6lion.— ^Te corifidered how every thing 
that is greaty new, or beautifulj is apt to qffed the 
imagination with pkq/ure.-^The adverb how fig* 
nifies, either the means by which, or the manner 
in which, fomething is done. But, in truth, 
neither one nor the other of thefe hadj>een con- 
fidered by our Author. He had illuftrated the 
fa£t alone, that they do aiOEedt the imagination 
with pleafure ; and with repeS; to the quomodo^ 
or the hoWj he is fo far from having confidered 
it, that he is juil now going to fiiew that it can- 
not be explained, and that we muil reft con- 
tented with the knowledge of the &£t alone, and 
of its purpofe or*final caufe. — We mu/i own that 
it is impojfible for us to affign the nectary caufe 
(he means, what is more commonly called the 
^cient catfe) qf this pleq/urej hecarife "We know 
neither the nature qf an idea^ nor the Jubftance 
qf a human foul. — Thefub/iance qfa human foul 
is certainly a very uncouth expreffion, and there 
appears no reafon why he Ihoiild have varied 
from the word nature^ which would have been 
equally applicable to idea and to foul. 

Which might help us^ our Author proceeds, ta 
di/cover the conformity or difagreeablen^ qf the 
one to the o/^er««— The which^ at the beginning 

4 of 
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of this member of the period, is furely tmgram- l E c T, 
matical, as it h a relative, without any antecedent ^ ^^^ 
in ^11 the fentence. It refers, by the conftruc- 
tion, to the nature of an idda^ or the Jicbjiance of 
a human Jbul; but this is by no means the re« 
ference which the author intended. His mean- 
ing is, that our knowing the nature of an idea, 
and the fubflance of a human foul, might help 
us to difcover the conformity or difagreeablenefs 
of the one to the other: and therefore the fyntax 
abfolutely required the word knowledge to have 
been inferted as the antecedent to which. I have 
befpre remarked, and the remark deferves to be 
repeated, that nothing is a more certain fign 
of carelefs compoiition than to make fuch rela. 
tives as which not refer to any precife expreffion, 
but carry a loofe and vague relation to the ge- 
neral drain of what had gone before. When 
our fentences run into this foun, we may be af« 
fured there is fomething in the con(lru£tion of 
them that requires alteration. The phrafe of 
difcovering the cmformiiy or difagreeablenefs of 
the one ^to the other is likewife exceptionable ; 
for difagreeablenefs neither forms a proper COUt 
traft to the other word eovformitt^y nor exprefTes 
what the Author meant here (as far as any 
meaning can be gathered from his words), that 
is, a certain unfuitablenefs or want of con- 
formity to the nature of the foul. To fay th^ 
truth, this member of the fentence had much 
better have been omitted altogether. Th^ con^ 
fomdty or difagreeablenefs of an idea to tbejub^: 
Jtame of a human Jouly is a phrafe which canyeys 

. H 3 ta 
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L £ c T« to -the mind no diAinGb not intelligtUe coti^ 
^^^^* ception whatever. The Author had befiyre 
given a fufficient reafon for his not affigning the 
efficient caufe of thofe pleafures of theinoflagina* 
tion, becaufe we neither know the nature of our 
own ideas nor of the foul : and this fiurthar dif- 
cuffion about the conformity or diiagreeablenefi 
of the nature of the one,, to the fuhftance 
of the other, afibrds no clear nor ufefui illuf- 
tration. 

And there/ore^ the fentence goes wi, Jfor want 
qfjiick a lights all that *me can do inj^culaiions 
of this kmd^ is to refleB on Ihoje operations of 
thejbtd that are mq/i agreeable^ and to range 
under their proper heads what is pleafing or dip' 

pleqfing to the mind. The two exprelfions in 

the beginning of this member, therefore j and Jbr 
want ofjkch a ligMy evidently refer to the lame 
thing, and are quite iynonymous. One or other 
of them, therefore, had better have been 
Omitted. Inftead of to range under their pro* 
per heads, the language would havS been 
fmoother, if their had been left out. Without 
being able to trace out the Jeveral necejfary and 
efficient caufes from whence the pkqfure or dif 
pleafure arifes. The expreffion, Jrom wlience, 
though feemingly juftified by very frequent 
ufage, is taxed by Dr. Johnfbn z& a vicious mode 
of fpeech ; feeing whence alone has all the power 
of from whence, which therefore appears an un- 
neceffary reduplication. I am inclined to think, 
that the whole of this lafl member of the fen- 
tence 
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ttaoe had better have been dipped. Hie pe* 3L ec t. 
riod might have clofed ^th full propriety, at ^^" 
the wordis, fkafinf^ or di/pleqfing to fAe mnd. 
Ail that follows, fuggdts no idea that had not 
been fully conveyed in the preceding part of the 
ientence. It is a mere expletive adje6lion 
which tnigbt be omitted, not only without in- 
jiiry to the meaning, but to the great f eKef of 
a fentence already labouring ttnder the multi- 
tude of words* 

Having now flnifhed the analyfii^ of this long 
ibntence, I am inclined to be of opinion, that if, 
on any occafion, we can adventure to alter 
Mr. Addifon's Style, it may be done to advan* 
tage here, by breaking down this period in the 
following manner : ** In yefterday's Paper, we 
^ have fliown that every thing which is greats 
^ new, or beautiful, is apt to affeft the itnagina-* 
•♦ tion with pleafiire. We mufl own that it if 
•• impoffible for us to affign the efficient eaule 
•* of this pleafure, becaufe we know not the 
•• nature either of an idea, or of the human 
^ foul. All that we can do, therefore, in Ipecu- 
^ lations of this kind, is to refleft on the ope- 
" rations of the foul which are moft agreeable,: 
^ and to range, under proper heads, what is 
** pleafing or difpleafing to the mind/' — Wc^ 
proceed now to the examination of the follow** 
ing fentences. 

Final caufes He mere bare and open to our ob-' 
.firvation^ as Ibere are often a great variety that 

H 4 belong 
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]:« E c T« heUmg (o the fame effed ; md the/e^ though thejf 
^^* . are nat ; f^ltqgetker, jfi) Jhtisfitdory^ ore generfUlj^ 
moreuf^lthar^ the others as they give us greater 
oQcaJpn^ of admnng tfi^ goodn^fs, and "wijfdofft, 6f 
ihejir/ifojitriv^^, ♦ r , 

Though foiqe difference might he traced be^ 
tween the ienfe of bar^ and op^^ yet as th^y 
9X6 here employed, t^eya^refo neaiFly iyvipviyt 
inous, that one of them was fufficient* It wo^UiJe 
have been enough to have faid. Final cau/es lie 
mQV4S open to oJf^rvation^ — Ope oan fcp-rcfly 
help obf^rving here, that the obvioufnefs of final 
caufes do^s not proceed, as Mr, Addifon fupi» 
pofes, from a variety of them concurring ifn the 
fame efie6t, which is often notrt^he^ c^fe ; but 
from our being able to afcertain more clearly, 
ftom our own experience, th^ pongruity of a 
iinal caufe with th^ circumflances of opr coa- 
^ition J wlier^as the conflitu^nt paiTts of fub# 
je£ts, whence e^Eici^nt ca^ufe$ pi*oceed, lie for 
the moft part beyond the reagh of our faculti^s^ 
^U( as thi&i remark refpq^s the thought more 
than the Style, it is fufficient for us to obferve^ 
that when he fays, a great variety that belong ta 
the fame effed^ the expreffion, ftriftly confidered^ 
is niftt ^together proper. The acceflbry is pro** 
perly faid tpi belong to the priqcip^l y next the 
principal to the acceflbry. Now an dFe6t v^ 
confidered as the acceflbry or confequence of its^ 
caufe ; and therefore, though we might well fay 
^ variety of ef^6ts b^lq)Qg to the fame gaiuf^, it 

feem^ 
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ftems notfo proper to lay, thtat a Variety of lect, 
caufes belong to the fame effect. ^^ ^^ ^ 

One (^ the ^ncU cmi/ks (^ our deUght m (j(,riiy 
thing that is great- Hfuiy be this : The Jupteme 
Author of our being kasfoforme^^ the foul qffiium^ 
that nothing but himfiflf can be its^ la/l^ adequate^ 
and proper fio^nefs, Becauf^^ therefore ^ a great 
fort qf our happine/i muft arife Jrom the contemn 
platim^qfhis b^ing^ that he might give our Jbuh 
a jit/i reiyh (ifjuch a contemplation^ he has made 
piem mff^qily delight in the apprehe^fion of whaft 
is great or unlimited^ 

The concurrence of two conjun6lions, becan/e^ 
therefore J forms rather a harlh and unpleafing 
beginning of the laft of thefe fentences ; and, in 
the clofe, one would think, that the Author 
Blight have devifed a happier word than appre^ 
kenfion^ to he applied to what is unlimited. But 
that I may uot be thought hypercritical, I fliall 
make no farther obfervatioxi oxk thefe fea^r 
tences. 

Our admiration^ "which is a very^ pkajing mo* 
Hon qfthe mindj immediately ri/es at the conftdera" 
turn qf any ob;e6i that takes up a good deal qf 
room in the fancy ^ and^ by confequenccj will iwi- ' 
prove into the bighejl pitch of qftoru/hment and 
devotion^ "when we contemplate his nature y that is 
neither drcum/cribed by time nor place y nor to 
be comprehended by thfi largeft capacity of a 
^ereated beings 

Here^ 
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L £ c T. Here, our Autiibr's iStyle rlfet beautiililly Sttttig 
^^^ v, with the thought* However iaslccunte he may 
fometimes be when cooUy philofophizing, yet, 
wheneveir his fancy is awakened hy defcri^ition, 
or his mind, as here, warmed \Hth fame glowing 
iientiment, he presently becomes great, atid dllV 
covers, in his language, th^ hand of a mafler. 
Every one muft dbierve, with What facility 1^9 
period is conftrufted. The wortte are long and 
m^eHic. The members rift one above another, 
and conduA the fenteniie, at laft, to that full and 
harmonious clofe, which leaves upon the mind 
fueh an impreffion as the Author intended to 
leave, of ibmething uncommonly great, aweful, 
and magnificent. 

ft 

He has annexed n Jecret pkq/Ure to Ae idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon^ that he might 
encourage us in the pur/idt (ff knowledge^ and en- 
gage us to fearch into the xvonders of creation ; 
fir every new idea brings fuch a fleajwe along 
with it J as rewards the pains w^e have taken in^its 
acquifition^ and^ confequently^ferves as a motive to 
put us uponjre/h di/coveries. 

The Language, in this ientence, is clear and 
precife ; only we cannot but ob&rve in this, and 
the two following fentences, which are conftru^- 
ed in the fame manner, a ftrong proof of Mn 
Addifon's unreaibnable partiality to the particle 
ffiat^ in preference to which — annea^d a Jecret 
pieq/ure to the idea of any thing that is new or un- 
common^ that he might encourage t^.«~Here the 

i6 firft 
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firft tiiat Hands for a r^Uave pronoun, and dm L £ c T» 
next Huttj at the diftance only of four words, id , ^^^^^ 
a conjunftion. This confufion of founds ftrvei 
to embarrafs Style. Much better, fure, to have 
iaid, the idea of any thing which is new or tmcom-^ 
nwn^ Ikathevdght eiicoiirag*e.-— i-The expreffion 
with which the fenteoce concludes— *a motive 
to put us uponfrejb dijeoveries — is flat, and, iii 
fome degree, improper. He ihould have ilud^ 
put us upon making frejh di/aweries — or rather^ 
Jerves as a motive inciting us to. make ff^fh dif^ 
cowries. 

He has made mery ilmg that isbeautifiil in mar 
cnxmjpedesy pleaflmt^ that all creatures might be 
tempted to multipkf their kindy and JUi the world 
with inhabitants; Jbr 'tis very remarkable^ that 
ivherever nature is cro/i in theprodu&ion of a 
mon/ier (the re/ult qfany unnaiurai mispture\ the 
breed is iju^apahle of propagating its liken^^ and 
of founding a new order of creatures ; fo that^ 
ufde/s all animals were allured In/ the beauty cf 
their own Jpedes^ generation would be at an end^ 
and the earth unpeopled. 

HsB£ we mud, however reluctantly, return to 
the employment of cenfure; for this is among the 
worft fentences our Author ever wrote ; and 
contains a variety of blemiihes. Taken as a 
whole, it is extremely deficient in unity. In- 
flead of a complete propofition, it contains a 
fort of chain of reafoning, the links of which 
are fo ill put together, that it is with difficulty 

we 
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L EC T. we can trace the ocaine6tion ; and unlefs Me 
^^' , take the trouble of perufing it feveral times^ it 
will leave nothing on. the mind but an indi(liii£l 
and obfcure impreffion; 
' • . • 

, Besides this general fault refpe&ing the 
meaning, it contains ibsne great inaccuracy 
in language. Pirft, God's having made every 
thing which is beaut^ul in our Jpecies (that is^ ' 
in the human ipecies) pleq/anty is certainly no 
motive for aU creatures, for beafts, and birds, 
and fiflies, to multiply their kind. What the 
Author meant to fay, though he has exprefled 
himfelf in fb erroneous a manner, undoubtedly 
was, " In all the diflferent orders of creatures, 
*^ he has ma4d ev^ty thing which is beautiful in 
^V their own fpecies pleafant, that all creatures 
♦* migl^t be tempted to multiply their kind/* 
The fecond member of the fentence is ftiil 
worfe. jPor, it is very remarkable, that wherever 
nature is crqfl in the produdion &f a monfier, &C9 
The reafon which he here gives for the preceding 
^ertion, intimated by the c^'fual particle j^r, 
is far from being obvious. The connexion of 
thought is not readily apparent, and would have 
required an intermediate ftep to render it dif- 
tin6t. But, what does he mean, by nature 
being croft in the produ^ion of a monfter? One 
might underiland him to mean, <^ cQfappointed 
♦• in its intention of producing a monfter ;** as 
when we fay, one is croft in his purfuits, we 
mean, that he is difappointed in accompliihing 
the Qud which he intendedr H^d he faid, crq^ 
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ig the produ&ion of a man/ler^ the fenfe would t E c T^ 
have been more intelligible. But the proper 
red;ification of the expreffion would be to infert 
the adverb asy before the prepofition in^ after 
this manner — wherever nature is crofts as in the 
produdian qfa num/ler; — the infertion of this 
particle asj throws fo much light on the con« 
llru£tion of this member of the fentence, that 
I am very much incljined to believe it had flood 
thus, originally, in our Aut]|pr's manufcript; 
and that the prefent reading is a typographical 
error, which, having crept into the firft edition 
of the Spe6tator, ran through all the fubfequent 
ones. 

• 

In the Iq/i places he has made every thing that 
is beautiful^ in all other ob^ds^ pleafant^ or 
rather has made Jo many otge&s appear heau&fUl^ 
tiuU he might render the whole creation more gay 
and delightfuL He has given ahnq/l every thing 
about its the power of raifing an agreeable idea 
in the imagination; Jo that it is impoffible Jbr us 
to behold his works with coldnefs or vndi^srence^ 
and to Jurvey fo many beauties without a Jecret 
fatisfadion and complacency. 

The idea, here, is fo juft, and the language 
fo clear, flowing, and agreeable, that to re- 
mark any diffufenefs which may be attributed 
to thefe fentences, would be juftly efteemed 
hypercritical. 

Tf tings would make but a poor appearance to 
the e^e^ \f !we Jaw them only in tiieir proper 

figures 
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h "" cT.J^ures and motions: and what reqfon can we 
j^ , afflgnfor their ea:citing in u$ ttuanf qf ihq^ ideas 
which are cU^entJrom any thing Aat eai/k in 
the o^eds them/eheSy (for fuch are light and 
colours y) were it not to add Jwpernumerary or- 
natBcnts to the univerjey and make it more agree^ 
able to the imagination ? 

OuE Author is now entering on a theory, 
which he is about^to illuftrate, if not with much 
phllofophicai accuracy, yet with great beauty 
of fancy» and glow of exprelBon. A ftrong 
Inftance of his want of accuracy appears in the 
manner in which he opens the fubjedt. For 
what meaning is there in things exdHng in us 
wmg of thq/e ideas which are d^erentjirom any 
thing that eaifis in the ob^eSis f No one, iure, 
ever imagined, that our ideas exift in the 
qbjedts. Ideas, it is agreed on all hands, can 
exiil no where but in the mind. What Mr. 
Locke's philofi^hy teaches, and what our 
Author fliould have faid, is, erciting in us rnany 
ideas of qualities which are dij^^srent from any 
thing that e^cffis in the objeQs. The ungraceful 
parenthefis which foUows, Jbrfvch are Ught and 
coUmrSy had far better have been avoided, and 
incorporated with the reft of the fentence, in 
this manner :«— ^^ exciting in us many ideas of 
<^ qualities, fiich a» light and colours, which 

are different from any thing that exifts in 

the objefts/* 
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We are every where entertained with pleqfing 
Jhom and apparitions. We ^caoer imaginary 

glories 
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glories in Ae kemenSj a$ui m Ae earthy and Jet L e c T. 
JiMie ^tkis vijionary beauhf poured out upon the , ^j^' 
%iokole creation ; but what a rough vnfighthf Jkeich 
qf nature Jhould we be entertained mth^ did aU 
her colouring difhppear^ and the Jeveral di/tinC'^ 
Hms qf light and Jhade vani/h f Injhorty our 
fouls are deUghtfully lojt and bewildered in a 
pleqfing dehifion; and we walk about like the 
enchanted hero qf a romance^ who fees beautffid 
caftkSy woodSy and meadows ; and^ at the Jame 
^me^ hears the warbling qf birds ^ and the purling 
qfjlrewms ; butj upon thejinifliing offbmefecrH 
JpelLy the fantafHc Jcene breaks up^ and ffie dif^ 
con/blate knight finds himfelf on a barren heathy 
or in a Jblitary defert. 

\ 

After having been obliged to point out 
feveral inaccuracies, I return with much more 
pleafure to the diiplay of beauties, for which 
we have now full fcope; for thefe two fen« 
tences are fuch aa do the higlieft honour to 
Mr. Addifon's talents as a writer. Warmed^ 
with the idea he had laid hold of, his deli- 
cate fenfibility to the beauty of nature is 
finely difj^yed in the illuftration of it. The 
Style is flowing and full, without being too 
diffufe. It is flowery, but not gaudy ; elevated, 
but not oilentatious. 

Amidst this blaze of beauties, it is neceflary 
ibr us to remark one or two inaccuracies. When 
it is faid, towards the clofe of the firft of thofe 
Centences, what a rough uinfightly Jketch of na^ 

Pure 
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LEO T. iurd Jhould n>e be entertained with^ the prepofi« 
tion xvith^ ihould have been placed at the be- 
ginning, rather than at the end of this member | 
and the word entertained^ is both improperly ap« 
plied here, andcarelefily repeatedfrom the former 
part of the fentence. It was there employed 
according to its more common ufe, as relating 
to agreeable objects. We are every where enter*- 
tained with pleqfmg Jlums. Here, it would have 
been more proper to have changed the phrafe, 
and faid, mih what a rough unfightly Jketch qfna^ 
twrejhovld we he prefented. — At the clofe of the 
fecond fentence, where it is faid, thefantqfiic 
Jcene breaks up, the expreffion is lively, but not 
altogether juftifiable. An aflembly breaks upg 
a fcene clq/es or difappears. 

Excepting thefe two flight inaccuracies, the 
3tyle> here, is not only correct, but perfe3;ly ele^ 
gant. The mod ftriking beauty of the paiTage 
ariies from the happy fimile which the Author 

^ employs, and the fine illuftration which it gives 
to the thought. The enchanted herOy the beauti^ 

fiilcq/ileSj the Jantq/Uc Jcene j thefecretfpell^ the 
difconfolate knight^ are terms chofen with the 
utmofl felicity, and flrongly recal all thofe ro- 
mantic ideas with which he intended to amiife 
our imagination. Few authors are more fuc* 

' cefsful in their imagery than Mr. Addifon ; and 
few paflages, in his works, or in thofe of any 
author, are more beautiful and pi6turefque, than 
that on which we have been commenting. 

It 
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It u not .improbable^ that Jbmethihg like this L E c T.t 
unag be the Jiate of the fatd after its frjifepara^ J^^!L 
Oon^ in re/peSt of the images it mil receive from 
matter ; though^ indeed^ the ideas of colours . are 
f> pkafing and^ beautiful in the iTnaginaUon^ that 
it is pqffible the foul tdiil not be deprived ofthem^ 
but J perhaps^ find them excited by fome otiier oc*^ 
cafUmil caufe^ ^w they are^ atprefent^ by the dif 
ferent' hnpreffion^ if the Jubtile matter on thk 
&rgan, of fight. 

■ • . • > 

As all human things, after having attained the 
fummit, begih to decline, we mull acknowledge, 
that, in this ienteace, there is a fenfible falling 
off from the beauty of what went before. It is 
broken, and deficient. in unity. Its parts are not 
fufficiently compacted. It contains, befides, 
fome faulty exprefflons. When it is faid, fome^ 
thing like this may be the Jiate of thejbul ; to the 
pronoun ihis^ there is no determined antecedent; 
it rrfers to the general import of the preceding 
defcription, wliich, as I have feveral times re- 
marked, always renders Style clumfy and inele- 
gant, if not obfcure-~/Ae Jiate of the foul after 
itsfr/ijeparatimj appears to be an incomplete 
phrafe, and^r/?, feems an ufelefs, and even an 
improper word. More diftinfit if he had faid>— 
Jbtie of the Jbul immediately on its feparationjrom 
the body. The adverb ^erAop*, is redundant, 
after having juft before faid^ it is pqffible. 

m ' I J , . 

1 have herejuppofed thai my reader is acquaints 
td mth that great modem difcweryy wldch iSjCt 
y^voh. II. I prefent^ 
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L £ c T. pre/h^ tmhe$fa% ackuQwledged hy all the in^ 
^^* , quhrers into naturaj phtlqfophy ; nameb/^ i^i 
Ught (md colours^ as apprehended ly Ike knagma^ 
Uon^ are only ideas in tiie tnind^ and not quaSties 
that have am/ eai/lence in matter. As tlUs is a 
truA which has been proved inconte/hbly by mam/ 
fnadhm philqfophersj and is^ indeed^ one of the 

fineft f peculations in tliat Jcience^ if the EngU/k 
Beader wtUdJee the notion explained at large^ 
he may Jind it in the eighth chapter ofthefecond 
book of Mr. Locke* s EJfay on the Human Under- 

Jkmding. 

In theie two concluding Centences^ the Author, 
haftenmg to finifh, qipears to write rather care* 
iefsly« In the firfl of them, a manif eft tautology 
occurs, when he Ipeaks of what is tmiverfaUy ac* 
knowledged by all enquirers. In the fecond, when 
he callsa inith which hasbeen incon^fiably proved ; 
firft, zjpeculation^ and afterwards a noHon^ the 
l<anguage furely is not very accurate. When he 
adds, one of the fne^Jpectdations in that Jcienccj 
it does not, at firft, appear what fdence he 
means. One would imagine, he meant to refer 
to modem phUq/bphers ; for natural philojophy 
(to which, doubtlefi, he refers) ftands at much 
too great a diftance to be the proper or obvious 
antecedent to the pronoun that. The circum- 
ftance towards the dofe, t^ the Engiyk reader 
would Jee the notion explained at large, he majf 
find it, is properly taken notice of by the Author 
of the Elements of Criticifin, as wrong arranged, 
and is reSified thos;: IkeEn^J^ fieaderyifho 

ID would 
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isoeuldjee ffm notion eapkdmd at large^ mo^Jind l £ c t« 

In concluding the Examination of this Faper^ 
we may obferve^ that, though not a very long 
on^e, it exhibits a Uriking view both of the 
beauties, and the defefts, of Mr. Addifon^s Style* 
It contains fome of the beft, and Tome of the 
worft fentences that are to be found in his works. 
But, upon the whole^ it is an agreeable and ele* 
ganf May. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE, STYLE IN 
N° 414. OF THE SPECTATOR. 

L E c T. T^ "ooe confider the works of Nature and Art^ 
xxin. -^ as they are qualified to entertain the imaginationy 
wejhallfind the Iq/l very defedive in compari/bn 
of the former ; for though they may fometimes 
appear as beautiful or Jirange^ tJiey can have 
nothing in them of that vqftnefs and immenjity 
"which afford fo great an entertainment to the mind 
qfthe beliolder. 

I HAD occafion formerly to obferve, that an 
introdu6lory fentence fhould always be Ihort 
and fimple, and contain no more matter than 
is neceffary for opening the fubjefil. This fen- 
tence leads to a repetition of this obfervation, 
as it contains both an aflertion, and the proof 
of that affertion ; two things, which, for the moft 
part, but efpecially at firft fetting out, are with 
more advantage kept feparate. It would cer- 
tainly have been better, if this fentence had 
contained only the affertion, ending with 

4 tho 
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the word former ; and if a new one "had thetr t E^c T.- 
t)reguti, entering oil the proofs of Nature's fu- ^^^ ^'^ 
{)efit)rity over Art, which is the fuhj^ift doti- 
tittmed to the end of the j^aragraph. The pi^o- 
pet divilion of the period I Ihall point out, after 
Hatving firft made a few obfervations which occut 
bix different parts of it^ 



If ioe conj/ider the t«?orA:^* -4- Perhaps it might 
have been preferable, if our Author had begun 
with faying. When we conjidier the porks. — Dif- 
ddifrie ought always to tieginv when- it is ipoffi-. 
blfeV with a cleari|)ropofiti«p. The^ which is 
Keri^ eitiplojred, converts thei fentence intoafi]p<» 
pdfltibn, which is always^ in fome degree icn* 
timgling, and proper to berufed only when the 
cotifib of reafonhig rendecs^ it i aeceffary. . A^ 
thid obferimtf oni however^ «lay perhaps be coo* 
fideired^ as, x^^wr^refined^ -and as < the ^ fenfe: would 
bave renuuned: the &me iii> either form of ex^ 
preffion, I do' not * mean to charge oar-Ajuihoir 
withany error on tJii&aiccount. We cannot abfolvb 
him froni. inaccuracy^in what immediately followa 
— -^/itf *W€rks qf Nature and Art.> It is the fcope of 
the Author^ throughout this whole Paper, to 
compare : .Nature and Art: \ together, . . and ta 
bppofe them in fever al views to each othec% 
Certainly, therefore^ in the beginning, he ought^^ 
to have kept them as diilin£t as poffible, by. 
interpofing the prepoQtion^ and faying, Tho 
works of Nature andqfjirt. ; Asithe words ilahd 
ati'prefent, they would lead us to t;hink that 
be is* goingi to treat of thefe- works, npt' m 
\ 13 contrafted. 



](, £ CT; eoBtrafted, but a« eonnpRfid ; as uf|iit94 m 
^^^' , farming ape whole* When I fpe^ik of hody aa^ 
fbul 09 united in t}ie human mature, I womIcI 
interpofe neither artide npr pr epQlition betweeii 
them i ** man is comppwded of foul and body." 
But the cafe is altered, if I mean to diftinguiil} 
them from each other i then I ^ q^refent tke^ 
as feparate ; and fay, << I am to treat of the 
^ interefts of the i^, and of tb« body." 

Theugh Ae^ nuofjlmetimst appear if$ hem^fid 
wjitange.'^l cannot heip confidering this aA a 
loofe member of the period. It does not clearly 
appear at firft what the antecedent is ti9 Uti^^ 
In reading onwards^ we iee the works of Art tQ 
be meant ; hut from the ftruifture of the fe«*! 
tence^ they m^ht be underftood to refer to ^ 
fiifmef^ as well as to tlie Iqfi. Xn what fcdloiro, 
there is a greater ' ambiguity *^imgf Jimitime& 
upfem as ieoMtifid arjhtmge* It is very doubt* 
fid in what fenfe iwe are to iinderitand aSf in 
this pai&ge^ For, according as it is accented 
in reading, it may iignify, that tfi^ appem" 
ejfuaify beaut^td or ^ftraagef to wit, with the 
works pf Nature j and then it has the for<:e of 
the Latin tarn: or it may fignify no more than 
that they appear in the Ught of heauUful and 
firaa^e ; and then it has th^ force qf the Latin 
1^1^, yrithmit importing any companfon. An 
expreiSon ^ ambiguous^ \% at<^ays fi^ulty ;; an4 
it is doubly % here \ heciaufh, ^f the Author in? 
tended th^ fpr^r feafe^ and urieant^ (as ih^ma 
moil probable) to employ a& fbr a gaark of cpstir 
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parffim^ k WAS nedeffiury to have mmiti<Nsed both l £ c T^ 
the compared objects ; whereas only one mem* xxm> 
ber of the comparifon is here mentioned, viz. 
the works of Art } and if he intended the latter 
i^fe, a$ was in that cafe fuperfliious and ea* 
cumbering, and he had better have faid fimpiy^ 
appear beatitifulorJirange.''^The epithetjirangef 
which. Mn Addifon applies to the works of Art, 
cannot be praifed* Strm^e works appears not 
by any means a happy expreilion to fignify 
what he here intends, which is new or un-» 
common. 

The fentence concludes with much harmony 
and dignity-— /Aey can have nothing in them qf 
tiiat vqftn^ and immenfitjf tvhich qffbrd Jo great 
en entertainnient to the mind f^ the beholder^ 
Hiete is here a fulnefs and grandeutf of expre£* 
iion well foited to the fabjeS; ; though perhaps, 
entertaifimtnt is not quite the pr6per word for 
expreffli^ the effect which vi^nefi and itn* 
menfity have upon the mind. Reviewing the 
obfervations tlutt have been made on this period^ 
it mi^tit, I think, with advantage, be refd.ved 
into twofentences, fomewhat after this manner: 
<^ When we confider the works of Nature and 
^ of Art, aa they are qualified to entertain the 
<^ ima^nation^ we (hall fiiid the latter very de^ 
^ fe£fcive in cdmparifon of the former. The 
^ works of Art may fometimes appear no }e& 
^ beanttfiil or uncommon than thofe of Na- 
^^ ture^ but they cab have notbing (^ th^ vaA- 

14 ** nefs 
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I4 E c T.' *< ner» {ii¥d immeafity which ib highly tranfportr 
^°™- .. «« the mind ot the beholder.*' 
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Ti^ one^ proceeds our Atrthof lYi the next fen- 
tence,=m«^ be as p(Mteiand delicate as the other ; 
bt^t can never J}im> herfelfjb augii/i and magni^ 
fiQentinthe dejigni 

The one and the o^uer^ in'the firft part of this 
fentence, muft unqueilionably refer to the nx>orh$ 
(^Nature and of Art. For of thefe he had been 
fpeaking immediately before; and with refers 
ence to the plural word, works^ had employed 
the plui^al pronoun they. But in the courfe of 
the fentence, he drops this conftrufifeion; and 
ipaflea very incongruoufly to the perfbnifidation 
of Aft-r-ca/i never Jkcm her/elf.— -To render his 
Style confifterit, Art^ and not the works qfAt*tj 
fliould have been made the nominative in this 
fent€ince-^^r^ mat/ be as polite and delicate as 
Nature^ but can ntoer Jhow herfelf.-^ Polite is 
a term oftener applied to perfons and to man- 
nerSj t^an to things; aaid is employed to fig^ 
nify their being highly civilized. Folifliedy or 
refined^ was the idea^ which the Aiuthor had in 
viewi^ Though the general "turn 'of ihii fen- 
teifioe^be elegant, yet, in ord^rto :reo4er -it per- 
fect, I mnft obferve that the conxsludingjwmdts!, 
hi the efe/^, fhould 'either have^been aitbgeihet 
omitted, or fomethhig-'fliould have l been : pro- 
perly oppoled to tliemin^thepreoediliiigilnember 
of the periody thu»: A> Artmay^'irtJtfte.'Cxeten. 

" tion. 
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^ Hon); he as polifhed and delicate wTNature; LECT^r 
«^ biit^ in the defign, can never fhew lierfelf fo ^^^^^ 
^ aiigift and magnificent/' " ^ 

- i.3%er0' is yfimt thing more bold andtmqflerhf m 
ihe'ToUghy cardefs Jtrokes^ cfNatutey tJiimin. Ac 
ides' t^wkes and embdiykfhehts of Art .■:n''j - 



* • »•' 



Tmstfentence is perfe3;ly happy and elegaat; 
jQthd Carries, im'^allVthe exj^effions, that ct/ri/^ 
JsUciias for ''\9hich Mr. Addifbn is fo often re-r 
markaUe^ \BdM andmqjhr'ly dxe words ap{)lied 
^itih thteutmoft pr6pri^ty% TL\xeJlrok€S of No* 
IfUte are finely oppofed to the towhes^of AH ; 
arid the rovg^ Jtrokes to fthe nice touched; the 
£)rmer painting the freedqm and eafe of Nature^ 
and the\<)th^ the diminutive exa6lne&>of)Act); 
while bol^^rb intfpducdd befere us as'. difiereiit 
pprforineriSy^iand their refpe6tive meritedh eoie^ 
toutiton^very jttftly^ conferafted with each other*. \ 



\*' 



The beauties of Hie mo/t Jidtelg gistrdeti or 
palace He in a narrow compq/Sy the imagination 
ihnfM^ihtel^ ' runs them oveTj and reqtures Jbrne- 
thing eye to , gratiftf her; but in the mdejkldsof 
natkre\'the i/tgHt'ttaridef'S up and dffwn%ithoiut 
-eon/lnemenf^ and isjkdwith an in/imt&\t^iefy qf 
imageSy without any certain Jlint or number. 



M.t • •>:" 
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Tma feiitencei is n6t altogether iblCQlr^ 

litiid elegant aa the ^formerl ^ It carrids, . bbw* 

<ei?;er, in' the'^mairi^Ntlik ochairaS^i otSipUftAA*- 

,iikm]t* Styles indtj ^MSAyj At^fiiiii^ )ki^^rMg^ 

u ^ able^ 
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I ^ECT , ai>le» eafy, and voM^StSbtd ; enlivened too wtitii% 
*^^ . a fli^t perlbnification of the imagination, which 
gives a gaiety to the period. Perhaps it had 
been better, if this perfonification of the 
imagination, with which the fentence is in- 
troduced, had been continued throughout, and 
not changed unnceflarily, and even improperiy^ 
intojight^ in the fecond member, which is con* 
trary both to unity and degance. It might 
have ftood thuA-^Ae hnagmaHon immediately 
runs them ofoer^ and requires fomething effe to 
gratify her; but in the wide fields qf nature Jhe 
vxmders up and dawn without twifimement. The 
epithet fiatebfj which the Author ufes in the 
beginning of the fentence, is applicable, with 
more propriety, to palaces than to gardens^ 
The dofe of the fentence, without any certain 
JHnt or number^ may be objeded to, as both 
ihperfluens and ungraceful. It might perhaps 
have terminated better in this manner ^^.yfte is 
fed with an infinite variety qfimages^ and wanders 
up and dewnwitiiout confinement. 

For Aisreq/bn^ we atwaysfind ihefoet in hvc 

mth a country fi/g, where Nature appears in Ike 

greateft perfe&ion^ and fwrrd/hes out ail Ikq/e 

Jbenes Aat are mofi apt to d^ghtthe imaginatknu 

There is nothing in this fentence to attraft 
particular attention. One woidd think it was 
rather the country than a country li^^ on which 
Hie remaiAc here made ittould reft. A comOry 
^ may be prodnftsve of fimplidty of manners, 

and 



md of other virjtuep} i>»t H i» t« 3the cd«fiOfy. i-ec t# 
itfeli; that the properties here m^ationed be. ^ gg; 
long, of difplaylng the beauties of Nature^ and 
furniihing thofe fcenea which delight the imik 



gmation. 



Bt^ though there arejev&rdl qfth^e ml4J$en§i 
that are rn^e deUghtful ffum w^f art^idQl Jhom^ 
f^et tm Jmd the iiporks of Nature Jlill more pka^ 
Jkntthemre th^refembie th(^e ^ Art ^ for m 
this cq/e our pleafiire ri/is Jrom a doubk prm^ 
ctple ; from the agreeahlenefs of the objects to the 
eye^ ami from their Jmlititde to other ol^e^s: we 
are pleq/ed <i^ well f4th fWipm^g their bem^MeB 
as with furvejfing &kem^ and can reprint them 
to our minds either as copies or as originals. 
Hende it is^ th^t we ti^ke deUght in a prqJSpeA 
whieh is weU kAii out^ tm^ diver^d with fMs 
andmeadw^Sf woods md rivers a in thq/e aeci^ 
denial hnifcapes ^ treeSf^ €loud$9 anddUejSy that^ 
mrefome^mesfomd w ^ Y^«^ ^ mmrhht in At 
eurious fretwork qf rooks md grottos ; and^ in a 
Xvord^ in m^ thing that kaikjueh a degree qf 
variefy and regularity as majfjeem tii€ ^& of 
d^gn in what we mU t^ works qfehdmce* 

Tq:^ Style, in the two fentences which conu 
pole this paragraph) i9 llnoot^ and perfpictt<»«3« 
It lies open, in fome places, to criticilin } but 
left the reader ihould be tired of what he may 
oonftder as petty reiaa^kg^ I Hidl pa& over any 
which th^e fentences fii^«ft \ the rather too, 
M the idei» which th^ pr^it tp Qi, 9f NfiUture'a 

refembling 
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L'fe'C^rJ tefembKng Art, of Art's feeing confidered asati 
^^^ , wiginal, and Nature as a copy, feetns not- very 
AUkinSt nor well brought out^ nor indeed very 
material to pur Authoi^s j>urpofe. 

If the produSis of Nature rife in value^ accord^ 
ing as they "nuyre or k/s rejembk thqfe ofArt^ we 
iM^ befure that arti/ieidl mrks receive a greater 
(td^oHtage^ from the^rejiemblance qfjuck.as are 
MLtUral; beeati/e Jiere ihs^ fimUttide i> m>t only 
pkq/fintl but the pattefn more per^^^ 

Ir is necefiary to our prefent defign to point 
Diifc two cohfider^bl^ ' itlaecuracie^ which occur 
in thii^ ientenee; If the produds (be had better 
hav^^faid the produdions) of Nature ri/e in value 
uecwUing^as they more or lefs refemhle thofe of 
i4ffe-r^ Does be mean that thefe produ^ions 
ri/einmhie^ both according ^s they more re^ 
JiSbnife,* and as they lejsrefemble^ thdeof Art? 
His inesining, undoubtedly, is, that they rife 
in vaVte'only, according as they wor^ refemhle 
tlpem: and therefore, either thefe words, or le/Sy 
ipiift be ilruck out ; or the fentence muft run 
thus — ^prodtAd:ifms of Nature ^ri/e or fink in 
value according as they more or lefs re/emble. 
••ii-The ifwrefent c6ni[liti6tpion -of thie fentehce 
has plainly .been owing to hafty und cardlefs 

Writing.'* " •• ^•- . ^: '-i ; ' '' "'' ' 

\ TfitS'Otheit ihaJicbcaeiy is towtih^ the m^'of 
the fetitencey' addr^'^es> tO'illMMtdaj'rule 
which^fi^itfdrfy* ^avb (ttdiuse^hing the pofiUois 

\- ' . . »'j. - of 
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of ladverbs^ The Author fiiys, -^bedauje herCj i. e c Tl 
the Jvmlitude is not only pkqjfimt^ but, the: pattern J^^^ 
more perfe&, Hei*e, by the pofition of the, dd* 
verb onhf^ weare Iqd to im^ine that he is, going 
to>give fome other property of the firailitpde, 
thiat it is not only pkiifant^ 2ts he fays, but more 
thaa pleafant ; it is uf^fi)!; or, on fome account 
or other, valuable. Whereas, he is going to 
oppofe another thing to the JmiUtude itfelf, and 
not to: this property of its being pkqfant; and» 
therefore, the right collocation, beyond doubt, 
was, becdttfe here^ not<ml^ the JtmiUtud^ is plea^ 
Jimtj but the pattern more perfed; the contrail 
lying, not between pleqfant and more per/ed^ 
but between Jmilitade and pattern. — Much of 
the cleamefs and neatneis of Style depends on 
fuch attentions as thefe. 

The prettie/i landfcape I ever Jaw^ "was one 
drawn on the walls of a dark room^ which Jlood 
oppojite^ on one Jide^.to a navigable river y and^ 
on the other J to a park. The experiment is very 
common in optics. 

Ik the defcription of the landfcape wh^cfa fol« 
lows, Mr. Addifon is abundantly happy; but in 
this introdu6lion to it he is obfcure and in* 
diftinSt. One who had not feen the experii* 
ment of the Camera Obfcura could comprehejid 
nothing of what he meant. And even,, after wfi 
underftand what he: points at, we are at ibmis 
lofs, whether to underftand his d<^rip;(|(Hl(f^ 
of one continued landfcape, or of two different 

ones. 
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hz c r* €me05 produoed by th« ^rojeAidn of twd Ca^ 
^"^"L> ***** Obfcttras on oppdite walls. The fcen^^ 
which I am incliiied to think Mr.Addifim 
hei^e reibrs to^ is Greenwich Park, with the 
proQie£t; of the Thames^ as feen by a Camera 
Obfeura, which is placed in a finall room in the 
upper ftory of the Obfervatoryj where I re« 
Iftember to have feen, many years ago, the 
whole fcene here defcribed, correfponding €0 
HHieh to Mr. Addifen's account of it in this 
paflage, that, at the time, it recalled it to my 
miemory. As the Obfervatory ftands in the 
middle of the Park, it overlooks, from one fide^ 
both the River and the Park ; and the objedbi 
afterwards mentioned, the (hips, the trees, and 
the deer, are prefented in one view, without 
needing any affillance fromoppofite walls. Put 
into plainer language, the fentence might run 
ftus : •* The prettieft landfcape 1 ever faw was 
<* one formed by a' Camera Obfcura, a common 
^ optical inftrument, on the wall of a dark 
^* room which overlooked a navigable river and 
** apark.'* 

Here you might di/cover the waves andjhi^ua* 
Horn of the tmHsr in Jtrong and proper colours^ 
rbkh ike pidure qfajiip entering at one efnd^ and 
jfidUt^ bj/ degrees through the whole piece. On 
CMtiieff there appeared the green Jhadows qftree^ 
Wpdng to and Jro with the wind^ and herds qf 
deer among them in mniaiure^ leaping about 
ubotLAawalL 

« 

Batino 
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Bating one or two fiiaall inaccuracito, this h L £ c T» 
beautiful and lively painting. The principal ,^^f^ 
inaccuracy lies in the connection of the two 
ientences, Here^ and On another. I fuppoie the 
Author meant, on onejide^ and on another Jide* 
Aa it ftands, another is ungramraatical, having 
nothing to which it refers. But the fluftuations 
of the water, the fhip entering and failing on 
by degrees, the trees waving in the wind, and 
the herds of deer among them leaping about, i$ 
all very elegant, and gives a beautiful concept 
tion oi the feene meant to be defcribed. 

Iwuficof^s tiie novelty qfjuchaj^ktmay 6e 
one oecafUm qfitspkq/mtae/i to the magmaUonf 
hut eertuinbf the chief reckon is its near re/em* 
Uanee to Nature; as it does not onbf^ like other 
piStures^ give ike colour and figwre^ but the 
motions qfthe thirds it repre/ents. 

lix this f^rtsnce there is nothing remarkable, 
eidier to be pxaifed or blamed^ In the conclu* 
fion, inffead of the things itreprefentSy the regu« 
larity of correfifc Style requires Ike things whkh 
it repre/mts. In the beginning as one occqfion 
and the cMtfreq/in are oppo&d to one anodier, 
I ihould tlidiik it better to have repeated the 
fiut&e word-^^one ree^ of its pkqfantnefs to 
tke im^nethnf but cerimTib/ the chief reafen 
is, &c. 

We hofve befikre o^kved, that there is gene^ 
M% m J^einreJbmeAing more gmnd and augujt 

than 
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L £ c T. Aan "what we meet with in the curiqfities of Art* 
™f^ , When^ therefore^ we fee this imitated in any mea- 
fure^ it gives us a nohUr and more ewalted kmd 
qfpleq/ure than what we receive from the nicer 
and more accurate produ6iions of Art* 

It would have been better to have avoided 
terminating thefe two fentences in a manner lb 
fimilar to each other ; curiojities ofArt—prO' 
du£tions of Art. 

On this account^ our Englifh gardens are not 
fo entertaining to the fancy as thofe in France and 
Ita^9 where we fee a large extent of ground' co- 
vered with an agreeable mincture of garden and 
forefl^ which reprefent every where an artificial 
rudenefs^ much more charming than that neatne/i 
and elegance which we- meet with in thofe of our 
own country. 

The expreflion — reprefent every where an 
artificial rudene/s^ is fo inaccurate, that I am 
inclined to think, what flood in Mr. Addifon's 
manufcript muft have been — pre/ent every 
where. — For the mixture of garden and foreft 
does not reprefent^ but dL&M2X\y exhibits or pre-- 
fentSy artificial rudenefs. That mixture r^jire- 
fbnts indeed natural ruden^j that is, is defigned 
to imitate it ; but it in reality is^ and prefents^ 
artificial rudenefs. 

It might indeed be qfill coii/eguence to the pub^ 
He as well as unpr^abkto pftpakr peifons^ to 

alienate 
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q^nate Jo much ground from pq/iurage and ^ L £ c T, 
Sl^ough^ in mamf parts of a coimtry that is Jo weli , ^^* 
peopled and cultivated to ajar greater advantage. 
J^t why may not a whole ejiate be thrown into a^ 
kind of garden byjrequent plantations^ that mojf 
turn as much to the profit as the pleq/wre of the 
owner? A marjh overgrown with wilUyws^ or a 
mountain Jhaded with oaksj are not only nfore 
beautiful^ but more beneficial^ than when they lie 
bare and unadorned. Fields of com make aplea^ 
Jimt profpeSi ; and if the walks were a little taken 
care qf that lie between themj and the natural em^ 
broidery of the meadows were helped and improved 
hy fome JrnaU additions qf art^ and the feveral 
rows qf hedges were fet off by trees and flowers 
that the foil was capable of receivings a man might 
make a pretty landfcape of his own pqff^om. 

Th£ ideas here are juft, and the Style is eai^' 
and perfpicuous, though in fome places border* 
ing Qo the carelefs. la that paflage, for in- 
iQ^ance, \f the walks were a little taken care qf 
that lie between them — one member is clearly 
out of its place, and the turn of the phrafe, a 
Utile taken care of is vulgar and colloquial. 
Much better if it had run thus — if a Utile care 
were befiowed on the walks that lie between them. 

fFriters wko kavfi given us an account of China 
tell zi^j the inhabitants of that country lattgh at 
the plantations of our Europeans^ which are laid 
out by the rule and the Une; becaufe^ iheyfay^ 
a9ff one may jdaee trees in equal rows a$id uni^ 
: VOL, II. K form 
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L E c T> form figures. They chufe rather tojhew a genius 
^^^^ in works of this nature j and therefore always con* 
ceal the art by which they direct them/elves. They 
have a wordj it JeemSy in their LangtcagCj hy 
which they exprefs the particular beauty of apian-' 
tation^ that thus Jlrikes the^ imagination at jirjt 
Jighty without di/covering what it is that has Jo 
agreeable an effed* 

These fentettces furnifh occaiion for no re- 
mark, except that in the laft of them, particular 
is improperly ufed inftead of peculiar — the pe^ 
culiar beauty of a plantation that thus Jlrikes the 
imagination^ was the phrafe to have conveyed 
the idea which the Author meant j namely, the 
beauty which diftinguilhes it from plantations 
of another kind. 

Our Briti/h gardeners^ on the contrary^ inftead 
of humouring nature^ love to deciate from it as 
much aspojfible. Our trees ri/e in cones ^ globes^ 
and pyramids. We fee the marks of the fciffars 
on every plant and bujh. 

These fentences are lively and elegant. They 
make an agreeable diverfity from the (train of 
thofe which went before ; and are marked with 
the hand of Mr. Addifon. I have to remark 
only, that, in the phrafe, in/lead of humouring 
nature y love to deviate from it --^ humouring and 
deviating^ are terms not properly oppofed to 
each othier j a fort of perfonification of Nature 
«)^egtta in the fir& of them which is not fup« 

. pocted 
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ported in the fecond, — To humouring^ was to j[, e c T. 
have been oppofed thwarting --^ or if deviating , ^^ ^' 
was kept, foUawing or going along toith nature^ 
was to have been ufed* 

/ do not know whether I am Jingular in my 
opinion^ but^ for my own part^ I would rather 
look upon a tree^ in all its luxwriancy and diffu^ 
Ron of boughs and branches^ than when it is thus 
-^cut ^ trLned%to a matlmatical figure ; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard^ in flower^ looks 
infinitely more deUghf/iclj than all the little laby^ 
rinths of the mojl fni/hed parterre. 

This ientence is extremely harmonious, and 
every way beautiful. It carries all the cha- 
rafteriftics of our Author's natural, graceful, 
and flowing Language, — A tree, in all its huv^ 
uriancy and dijffhijion of boughs and branches^ is 
a remarkably happy expreffion. The Author 
feems to become luxuriant in defcribing an 
obje6i which is fo, and thereby renders the 
found a perfect echo to the fe^fe. 

But as our great modellers of gardens have 
their magazines of plants to difpofe of it is very 
natural in them^ to tear up all the beautiful pkau 
tations of fruit treeSj and contrive a plan that 
may moji turn to their prqfit^ in taking off their 
evergreens^ and the like moveable plants^ with 
which tlieir Jhops are plentifully Jlocked. 

X, a An 
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Ai7 Author fliould always ftudy to conclude^ 
when it is in his power, with grace and dignity. 
It is fomewhat unfortunate, that this paper did 
not end, as it might very well have done, with the 
former beautiful period. The impreffion left on 
the mind by the beauties of nature with which 
he had been entertaining us, would then have 
been more agreeable. But in this fentence 
there is a great falling off; and we return with 
pain from thofe pleafing obje6ft, to the infigni- 
iScant contents of a nurfery.man's (hop. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
A PASSAGE OF DEAN SWIFT's WRITINGS. 

li^T defign^ in the four preceding Iie6l:ures9 y 

was not merely to appreciate the merit of 
Mr. Add]£:)n's Style, by pointing out the faults 
and the beauties that are mingled in the writings 
of that great Author. They were not compoied 
with any view to gain the reputation of a critic; 
but intended for the affiflance of fuch as are 
defirous of ftudying the mod proper and ele^ 
gant conftrudtion of fentences in the Engliih 
language. To fuch, it is hoped, they may be 
of advantage ; as the proper application of rules 
refpefting Style will always be beft learned by 
means of the illuftration w:hich examples afford* 
I conceived that examples, taken from the 
writings of s^n author fo juft^y efteemed, wouldji 
on that account, not only be more. attended to, 
but would alfo produce this good e£fe£t, of fa^ 
miliarifing thofe who ftudy corpppfition with 
the ftyle of a writer, from whom they may, upon 
the whole, derive great benefit. With the^ikuie 

K 3 view. 
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L E c T. view, I fliall, in this Le6lure, give one critical 
* exercife more of the fame kind, upon the 
Style of an author of a different chara6ler. 
Dean Swift; repeating the intimation I gave 
formerly, that fuch as fland in need of no affift- 
ance of this kind, and who, therefore, will na- 
turally confider fuch minute difcuffions con- 
cerning the propriety of words, and ftrufture 
of fentences, as beneath their attention, had 
bed pafs over what will feem to them a tedious 
part of the work. > - , 

1 1 FORMERLY gavc the general chara6ler of 
Dean Swift's Style. He is efteetned one of our 
mofl correS writers. His ftyle is of the plain 
and fimple kind ; free from all affefbation, and 
all fuperfluity; perfpicuous, manly, and pure. 
Thefe are its advantages. But we are not to 
look for much ornament and grace in it*. On 
the contrary. Dean Swift feems to have flighted 
and defpifed the ornaments of Language, rather 



* I am glad to find, that^ in my judgment concerning this 
Author's compofition, I have coincided with the opinion of a 
▼ery able critic : " This eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning, 
^* it was Swift's defire to attain, and for having attained, he 
r*« certainly deferves praife, though, perhaps, not the higheft 
f* praife. For purpofes merely dida£^ic, when fomething is to 
** be told that was not known before, it is in the higheft degree 
<< proper : but againft that inattention by which known truths 
** are fufiered to be negle6led, it makes no provifion ; it in-- 
** ftruds, but does not f erfuade.'* Johnfon's Lires of the 
P6et8 ; in Swift* 

than 
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than to have iludied thetn. His aTraneement L £ c T. 
h often loofe and negligent. In elegant, mu- 
fical, and figurative Language, he is much in. 
•ferior to Mr. Addifon. His manner of writing 
.carries in it the chara6ter of one who refts alto- 
gether upon his fenfe, and aims at no more than 
giving his meaning in a clear and concife 
manner. \ 

That part of his writings,, which I fliall now 
examine, is the beginning of his Treatife, in- 
titled, " A Propofal for cprre6ling, improving, 
*^ and afcertaining the Englifh Tongue/' in a 
Letter addrefled to the Earl of Oxford, then 
Lord High Treafurer. I was led, by the na- 
^^ure of the fubjeft, to cboofe this treatife j but, 
injuftice to th^ Dean, Imuft obfervethat, after 
having examined it, I do not efteem it one of 
^his moft. correct produdlions; but am apt to 
think it has been more haftily compofed than 
feme other of them. It bears the title and form 
of a Letter: but it is, however, in truth, a 
.Treatife defigned for the Public; and, there- 
^fore, in examining it, we cannot proceed upon 
the indulgence due to an epiftolary correfpond- 
ence. When a man addrefles himfelf to a 
Friend only, it is fufficient if he makes himfelf 
fully undeirftood by him ; but when an author 
writes for the Public, whether he employ the 
form of an Epiftle or not, we are always en- 
titled to expert, that he Ihall exprefs himfelf 
with accuracy and care. . Our author begins 
thus : 

K 4 Tf^at 



t^i CRmCAL 'EXAMINATl6^ OF THE ^YTLE 

t B c T. W%if Iliad the honour of mentioning to Your 
^XXiv. Xtohd/hip^Jbrne ItmeagOj in converfattonj "was not a 
iiew ihongTit^ Jttft then Jtarted by accident or 
occdjl&ny hut the rejiitt of long refleBion ; and I 
ftave been confirmed in wy Jentimtnts % ike 
opinion offme very jicdidcdis perfons "withwkAm 
^ confiilted. ' " 

The difpofition of circumflapces in afentence, 

fuch'as ferve to 'limit or to quaKfy fome affeltion, 

or tt> denote time and place, I fb^nterly'fliewefl 

to be a matter of nicety; iand 1 VA)ferved, 4fi4it 

ift ought to be ihfwp lield a riffe, lidt to kiWwA 

fuch circumftanc^ togetheV, but;tattiier^to lil- 

termix them with tiore capital Vords, in iach 

•^different parts of the T^fiteiice 'a;s ' ca!n iacTfaait 

tliem naturally. Hei-e are tiVo^^WircutnftiiuJte 

orf this kind plafced together, t^rhfeh itafd -bfettttr 

liave bfeen feparated. Some itme'dgo^in (foiu 

verfation — better thus:— >FJtef / hbtd Hhe ^ho^ 

nour^fowe time agOj of mentioning to Your JUbrdU 

Jhip in conveirfation — ixfas not a 'new tholight^ 

proceeds our Author, Jidrted by accident or 

occq/ion: the different meaning of thde twb 

"words may not at fnfft occur. They have, 

however, a diftina meaning, and =are propferfy 

ufed : for it is one very laudable prciperty of 

our Author's Style, that 'it is feldom incuchbeted 

with fuperi^uous, fynonymous w6/rds. Started 

by accidenty is fortuitoufly, or at randoin ; *ftarted 

hy occajionj is by fome incident which at that 

time gave biith to it. His meaning is, that it 

was not a new thought which either cafiiaHy 

4 fprung 



N A 'pm&A<fE <*«fl5aoj «tw*rw wupwmsl ^^y 

Qinifjg up in his mind, oir Wias fuggeftietlitolffln^ L wct. 
for the firft tiihe, by ^le train of f he -difiDmilfe t ,.^*^* 
but, as he adds, was the re/ult qflongrefleSiian.'^ 
lie proceeds: 

TJiey allagreedy thdtMtUng m&9Mhe4jf^g9^At» 
^ towards the mppin^tmmt ^^imewkdg^ ^^6^ 
poUt^fs^ '^an Jbme bffeBml mithi^dybr come&^ 
i/ig*, enk^gihg^ kftd qjft&rtailUng <mr 'Langmgd •/ 
rinrf they Jhkik it a nso&rkvery pofpS^'to %e am^ 
pttffed Under the prote^km ifkipr^e^ ffiewufnIL 
tdnance and encourdgefnent Hjf a im^Jhy^ &nS 
the care of • proper perfbris chofen J^ ^fiich '^ 
undertaking. 

Thjps is an exdeftent f^tfeH'cev; ^diciar «mJ 
elegant. The woMs are all lhftple,%^^fedibi, 
and expreflive; and at^a!hged in 4he m6ft 
proper order. It is a ll^rmoni^tis peritsrd » to'o, 
which is a beauty not ^frequent in' our Authdh 
The laft part of it confifts of' three members, 
which . gradually rife arid lw6ill above one an- 
other, without any affedled or unfuitable pomp; 
-^ under the protedion of a prince ^ the countenance 
and encouragement of a 'rkinifry^ and the care 
of proper perfons chofen for fu6h an undertaking. 
We may remark, in the beginning of the fen- 
tence, the proper ufe of the prepofition towards---^ 
greater ufe towards the improvement of know* 
ledge and politenefs — importing the pointing 
or tendency of any thing' to a certain end; 
which cbuld not have^ been fo well expreflfe'd 
by the prepofition for^ cpmmonly employed in 

place 
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L E c T. place of toivardsj by Authors who are lefs atten- 
^^^^' . tive than Dean Swift was to the force of words. 

■ o™ fault aright, perhap,, be found both with 
this and the former fentence, confidered as 
introductory ones. We expert, that an intro- 
idu6tion is to unfold, clearly and directly, the 
fubje6t that is to be treated of. Ifi the firft 
fentence our Author had* told us of a thought 
he mentioned to His Lordfiiip, in converfation, 
which had been the refult of long reflection, 
and concerning which he had confulted judicious 
perfons. But what that thought was, we are 
never told direftly. We gather it indeed from 
the fecond fentence, wherein he informs us in 
what thefe judicious perfons agreed; namely, 
that fome method for improving the Language 
was both ufeful and practicable. But this 
indirect method of opening the fubjeCl, would 
have been very faulty in a regular treatife ; 
though the eafe of the epiftolary form, which 
.our Author here aflumes in addrefling his patron, 
may excufe it in the prefent cafe. 

. I was glad tojind Your Lordfliip^s anfwer info 
different a Jlyle from what hath commonly been - 
made tfe of on the like occafionSy for fome years 
pqft; ^^ That all Jiich thoughts mtt/i be deferred 
** to a time of peace ;" a topic which fome have » 
carried fo far^ that they would not have uSy by 
any means j think qfpre/erving our civil and 
religious con/iitution^ becati/e we are engaged in 
a war abroad. 

Tms 
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This fentence al& is clear and elegant; only t B c T« 
there is one inaccuracy, when he fpeaks of His xxiv* 
Lordfiiip's fimfwer being in fo different a ftyle 
from what had formerly been ufed. His anfwer 
-to what? or to whom? For, from any thing 
going before, it does not appear that any ap- 
plication or addrefs had been made to His 
-LiOrdfliip by thofe perfons, whofe opinion was 
-mentioned in the preceding fentence; and to 
whom the anfwer, here fpoken of, naturally 
refers. There is a little indiftin6tnefs, as I 
before obferved, in our Author's manner of 
introducing his fubje6l here— ^ We may obferve 
too, that the phrafe — glad to Jind your anfwer 
in Jo dijfferent a Jlyle — though abundantly fuited 
to the language of converfation, or of a familiar 
letter, yet, in regular compofition, requires an 
additional word — glad to Jind your anjwer run 
in Jo different a Jlyle. 

It mil be among the di/Ungui/fiing marks oj 
your mini/hy^ My Lord, that you Jiave a genitls 
above alljuch regards, and that no reqfonable 
propojal. Jot the honour, the advantage, or orna* 
meat of your country, however Joreign to yofwr 
immediate office, was ever negleded by you. 

The phrafe — a genius above alljuch regards, 
both feems fomewhat harfli, and does not 
clearly exprefs what the Author means, namely, 
the cofffined views of thofe who negle6ied every 
thing that belonged to the arts of peace in 
the time of war.— Except this expreflion, there 
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L B c T . is notinDg that can be fiibj«ft to itke leaft 
^^^^^ ^^ ^eprek&a&on^ in this ientenoe, nkor in wdl that 
tfoUows^ to the end of the paragcapfa. 

I cot^Js the merit of this candor and conie* 
Jcenfitm is very much teffenedj becaufo YourJLorfl* 
Jhip hardly lemoes us roam to ojffer our good 
m0ies ; removing aU our d^ffktUHeSj andjupplfgf-' 
ing our foantSj /(t/ler than the mqft vifimsbory pro- 
je&or can ad^ti/i hisfchemes. Andihen^re^ My 
Lord^ ffie dejign of this paper is not Jo much to 
^er you ways and means^ as to complain qf a 
grievance^ the rsdreffing (^ which, is to be yojur 
mim worky as much as that of paying the nation's 
debts J or opemng a trade into the South Seaj 
mul though not qfjuck iimmediate ben^t as ^iet 
iqf thejfe^ or any other qf yowr glorious tf&ions^ 
yetj perhaps^ in future ages not kfs to yowr 
honour. 



The complknents which the DQ$in here pays 
to his patron are very high and ftirained ; and 
ftew, that, with all his furhneis, he was <as ca- 
pable^ on ibme occafions, of making his -court 
to a great man by -flattery, as other wipers. 
However^ with refpeft ^ the jStyle, whicfa is 
the fole objeft of our prefent confideration, 
every thing here, as far as appears to me, is 
faultlefs. In thefe feDtenoes, and indeed 
throughout this paragragh in general, which we 
liave now ended, our Author's Style. appears to 
great advantage. We fee that eafe and iim- 
pticity, that corre&neis and difttB£lnef% which 

particularly 
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pirticiilarly ctiarafleriie it It is very remark* {« E c T« 
able how few Latinifed words Dean Swift em- . ^^^°^* 
ploys. No writer^ in our Language, is €0 
purely Englifh as he is,* or borrows fo little all 
iiftaziee from words of foreign derivation. From 
none can we take a better model of the choice 
and proper fignificancy of words. It is re* 
markable, in the fentences we have now be* 
fore us, how plain all the expreffions are, and 
yet, at the fame time, how fignificant ; and in 
the midft of that high flrain of compliment 
into which he rifes, how little there is of pomp, 
oif glare of expreffion. How very few writers 
can preferve this manly temperance of Style ; 
or would think a compliment of this nature 
fupported with fufficient dignity, unlefs they 
had embelliihed it with fome of thofe high* 
founding words, whofe chief effedfc is no other 
than to give their Language a ftiff and forced 
appearance. 

My Lord J I do here^ in HAe name of all the 
katned and polite perfims of ^ nation^ complain 
to Your Lomyhip asjirjt Minj/ier^ that our Lan- 
guage is ej^ttemely impef^Et ; that its daily im- 
provements are by no means in proportion to its 
daibf <:tfrmp&ons ; that Ike pretenders to po» 
1^ and r^ne itj haive (Chiefly multiplied abnfifs 
wid abfiirAties ; and thaty in many infianceSy it 
^0nds againfl every purt ^grcanmar. 

ThIs tarn of tins (bntetice is extr«meiy ele- 
^oiU fie ksA %oktn boftre of a gmvanoe 

for 
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I E CT. for which he fought Jedirefs, and he banries on 
^^^ the allufion, by entering here direfldy oil his 
fubje6b, in the Style of a public reprefentation 
prefented to the Miniller of State. One im- 
perfection, however, there is in this fentence, 
which, luckily for our purpofe, ferves to il- 
luflrate a rule before given concerning the po- 
fition of adverbs, fo as to avoid ambiguity. It 
is in the middle of the fentence ; — that the pre* 
tenders to poUfh and refine itj have chiefly mul- 
tiplied abufes and ab/icrdities. — Now concerning 
the import of this adverb, chiefly y I a£k, whether 
it fignifies that thefe pretenders to polifh the 
Language have been the chief perfons who have 
multiplied its abufes, in dillin6tion from others ; 
or that *tbe chief thing which thefe pretenders 
have done, is to multiply the abufes of our Lan<- 
guage, in oppoiition to their doing a$iy thing ta 
refine it? Thefe two meanings are really dif- 
ferent ; and yet, by the pofition which the word 
chiefly has in the fentence, we are left at a lofs 
in which to underftiEind it The conftrudtion 
would lead us rather to the latter fenfe ; that 
the chief thing which thefe pretenders have 
done, is to multiply the abufes of our Language. 
But it is more than probable, that the former 
fenfe was what the Dean intended, as it carried 
more of his ufual fatirical edge } ^^ that the pre- 
^^ tended refiners of our Language were, in 
** fa6l, it? chief corruptors }** on which fuqp. 
pofition, his words ought to have run thus: 
that the pretenders to poli/h and refine it^ hme 
igen the chief pet^fims to muiUply its abufes and 

1 6 a^l/urdities J 
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ahjutdities ; which ^ould have rendered the L E c T» 
fenfe perfeftly clear. ^™^- 

Pebhaps, too, there might be ground for ob- 
ferving farther upon this fentence, that as Lan- 
guage is the obje6t with which it fets out ; that 
our Langiuige is extremely mperfed ; and as 
there follows an enumeration concerning Lan- 
guage, in three particulars, it had been better 
if Language had been kept the ruling word, or the 
nominative to every verb, without changing the 
conftru6lion, by making pretenders the ruling 
word, as is done in the fecond member of the 
enumeration, and then, in the third, returning 
again to the former word, Langiuige — That the 
pretenders to poli/h — and that^ in many in/iances^ 
it offends. — I am perfuaded, that the ftru€ture 
of the fentence would have been more neat and 
happy, and its unity more complete, if the 
members of it had been arranged thus : ^^ That 
our Language is extremely ichperfe6); ; that its 
daily improvements are by no means in pro- 
portion to its daily corruptions ; that, in many 
^^ inftances, it offends againil every part of 
^ grammar ; and that the pretenders to pblifh 
•* and refine it, have been the chief perfons to 
^ multiply its abufes and abfurdities.*' — This 
degree of attention feemed proper to be bellow- 
ed on fuch a fentence as this, in order to fli^ 
how it might have been conduced after the 
mod perfeft manner. Our Author, after having 
ikidt 

Leji 
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L £ c T« Lejl Your Lor^ipjhould Aink mf cen/ure too 
^^^' , feoere^ / Jhall take lecvoe to be more particular ; 
proceeds in the following paragraph : 

. I believe Yottr Lordfidp will agree with me in 
^ req/bn why our LoMguage is lefs r^ned than 
ihofe qf Italy ^ Spain^ or France, 

I AM ibrry to fay, that now we ihall have lefs 
to* commend in our Author. For the whole of 
this pargraph, on which we are entering, is, in 
truth, perplexed and inaccurate. Even, in this 
Ihort fentence^ we may difcern an inaccuracy 
•— «r^ our Language is lefs refined than {hqfe of 
Itaiy^ Spain^ or France ; putting the pronoun 
^w^eivi the plural, when the antecedent fubftan- 
tive to ^hich it refers, is in the lingular, out 
Ldngtioge, Inilances pf this kind may fometimes 
be found in {)ngli{}i authors ; but they found 
harfh to the ec^r, and afe certg-inly contrary tp 
the purity of grammar. By a very little atten« 
tion, t;hid inaccuracy might h^ve been reipie- 
died, and the fentence. have been made to run 
much better in this way ; " why pur Language 
«^ is lefi refined than the JtsJian, Spaniih, or 
'' French/' 

It is pkin^ that the Latin Tongue^ in i& purity, 
wa» never in this i/land; tomrds thp conqu^ of 
fwhich^ fs^ or no attempts fw^e made till the tiin§ 
£f Claudiw ; neither was that La^^^g^age ever Jo 
Wilgar in Britain, as it is known to have been m 
Gaul and Spain^ 

To 
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To fay, that the Latin Tongue^ in its purity^ L E c T. 
isocLS neoer in this i/land, is tery carelefs Style ; 
it ought to have been, ^Ms never Jpoken in this 
ijland. In the prbgrefs of the fentence, he 
means to give a reafon why the Latin was never 
i\)okeil iii its purity amongft usi becanfe our 
illand was not conquered by the Rdnland till 
after the purity of their Tongffe began td de- 
cline. But this reafon ought to have' beeil 
brought out more clearly^ This might eafily 
have been done, and the relation of the feveral 
parts of the fentdnce to 6dch dtheir much better 
pointed out by itiean^ of a ftriall variation ) 
thust •* It is ^Islin, that thcJ Latin Tongii^, in 
^< its purity, was never fpoken in this ifl^nd^ 
** as few or no attempts towards the conqueft of 
*• it were made till the time of Claudius." He 
adds. Neither was that Language ever Jo vulgar 
in Britain.'-r^ Vulgar was one of the word Words 
he could have chofen for exprefling what b^ 
means here ; namely, that the Latin Tongue 
was at no time fo general^ or fo much in com^ 
mon ufe^ in Britain, as it 1$ known to have been in 
Gaul and Spain. —1- FVi/^^^ when applied to 
Language, commonly fignilies impure or deba& 
ed Language, fuoh as is fpoken by the low peo- 
ple, which v^ quite oppofite to the Author's 
fenfe here \ for^ inftead of meaining to fay^ that 
the Latin fpoken in Britain was not fo debafed, 
as what Was fpdtketi iri Gaul and Spain ; he means 
juft the contrary,' atid had been telling usj that 
we n^ver were acquainted with the Latin at all, 
till its purity began to be corrupted. 

VOL. ir. L Further^ 
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L E C T. Further^ we ^fi/nd timt the Roman legions here 
''°^^* were at length alt recalled to help their cotmtry 
againft the Golhs^ and other barbarous in^ 
voders^ 

The 'chief fcope of this fentence is, to give 
a reafon why the Latin Tongue did not ftrike 
any deep root in this ifland, on account of the 
fhort continuance of the Romans in it. He 
goes on: 

Meantime the Britains^ left to Jhffi.foT them^ 
Jehes^ and daify harqffed hf cruel inroads Jirom 
tiii Pi&s^ were forced to call in the Saxons for 
their dqfimce ; whd^ cotyequenl^^ reduced the 
greaiejt part qf the ifland to their own power, 
drove the Britons into the mqft remote and 
mountainous parts, and the rqfi qf tiie country 
in cu^msj religion, and language, became wholly 
Saaon. 

This is a very exceptionable fentence. Firft, 
the phrafe^ left tojh^ for thenifelves, is rather a 
low phrafe, and too much in the fittniliar Style 
to be proper in a grave treatife. Next, as the 
fentence advances-^-^^cec? to call in the Sasons 
fir their defence, whoj confequenHjf, reduced the 
greate/ipart qf the ifland to their own power.^^ 
What is the meaning of confequently here ? If it 
means ^ a&erwards,^^ or ^* in progrefi ot time/' 
this, certainly, is not a fenfe in which cof^fc' 
quenthf is often taken ; and therefore the expre& 
fion is chargeable with obfcurity^ The adverb, 

lo confequem^j 
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cq^quentfy^j in its mod cafldpion a^cept^f0ii5 ItE-cTi 
deoates one thing follovring from aAoth^i a» , ^^^^* 
an effeA ftopi a cauje. If he v£m it ii^ thi$ fenfe> 
and tneaiis that the; Brit^ins being fiibdued hyi 
the SaiiiaB.<i) was a neceflary canf^aeHcei of 
their hayiqg called in thefe Saitons to their affiftf 
ance, thi9 confequence is drawn too abruptly^ 
and needed more explanation. For though it 
has often happened, that nations have been fub- 
<|ued by their own auxiliaries^ yet this is not a 
eoafequence of fuch a nature that it can be a& 
fumed, as feetns here to be done^ for a ftrft ac^d 
felf-evident principle.*-- But furthef, what (hall 
we fay to this phrafe, reduced Ike greatefi. part 
of the ffland tQ their crnnpomer? we &y, reduce 
to rukj reduce to praStice — we can lay, that one 
nation reduces another to Jub;e£Hott^r^Bat when 
dwinim Qtp&wer is ufed, we always, as &r as 
I know, fay, reduce under their power,, Reduce 
to their power^ is fo harih and uncommon an ex«- 
preffion, that, though Dean Swift's authority 
in language be very great, yet, in the u£e of this 
phrafe, I am of opinion that it would not be &fa 
to follow his example. 

BfisiiXES tbefe particular inaccaracies, this 
lentence i» chs^eable with want of unity in the 
compofition of the whole. The perlbns and the 
£cene are loo ofttw changed upon us.--*-flril, the 
Britons ate mentioned, who are hariafled by im 
roads from the Pi^ ; next, the Saxons appear, 
who fubdue the greateft part of the ifland, and 
drtva the Britons into the mountains; and, 

L 2 laftly 
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L EC T. laftly, the reft of the tountry is introduced, and 
^°^^* a d^riptton given of the change tnade Upon it. 
AU this forms a groupe of varlolii^ obje^s, pre^ 
fented iti filch quick fucceffion, that the mind 
finds it difficult to comprehend them under dne 
view« Accordingly it is quoted in the Ek^ 
ments of Criticijm, as an inftance of a (entence 
rendered faulty by the breach of unity. 

Titis I take to be the reafbn why there arc 
more Latin words remaining in the Brili/h than 
{he old Saxon $ whichy excepting Jbme few va^ 
riaHons in Ae orthography ^ is &ie fame in mqfl 
original words with our prejent EngUJh^ a$ well 
as with the Gemlan and other northern dsale&s* 

This fentencd is faulty, fomexK^hat in the fame 
manner with the laft^r It is looie in the con-^ 
iie£fcidn of its parts; and^ befides this^ it is alio 
too loofely conne3;ed with the preceding fen* 
tence» What h# had there faid, concerning the 
Saxons expelUng the Britons, and changing the 
.cuftoms^ the religion, and the language of the 
country, is a clear and. good reafiin for our 
prefent language being Saxon rather thanBritifti. 
This is the inference which we woilld natui^lly 
expe& htm to draw* from the' premifes juft 
bef<^e laid down : But when he tells us, that 
this is the reqfim why titer e are more LaUn Words 
remaining in the BriH/h Umgue thm in the old 
Sason^ we are prefently at a ftand. No realbn 
for this inference appears. If it can be gathered 
at all from the foregoing dedu3;ion9 it is ga^ 

tfaered 
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th^red only imperfe^Uy, Fq^ as hie had tc^cl us LtE c t., 
that tbeBrJitons hdd Jime cpnne^tiog ,witb the J^^ '^ 
Roiq^s, he (hoiji^d ha,ye alfo told, us, 19 ord^r 
ta make out his infer^cet t^hat the SaxQo^ 
wver had any. The truth is* . the whfole of this^ 
paragraph, concerning the iniluezice of the 
Latin tongue upon ours, is carelejC^, perplexed, 
and obfcure. His argument required ^.hav^ 
been more fully unfolded, in order to make it 
be di(tin£tly apprehended, and to give it its 
due force. In the next para^aph he {proceeds 
tq difqourfe concerning fhe. influence of the 
Frjench tongue upon our language* The. Style 
bjecpn^es more clear, though npf; r^p[iarka^? fqf 

g^p2^t It^i^auty or elegance, 

■ » • • 

■ • • * • . 

J^ward the Cai^ffhr^ Ji^vfffg lived long in, 
francey appears ^p ,be th^ Jj^J^. ^^^ mtr^wed 
a/ny mxture qfthe f'r^nghtfmg^^e x^^ 
the court qfieding wh^t the Priwe was Jlmd (^ 
and otJiers ^ing it up for, q Jji/Ido^y as it is 
now mth^ti^ William th^Cqn^fterqf proceeded 
much Jm^tkeTj bringing ovq^mth him vq/i numr 
hers of that natipn^Jcattering' the^ Jn every, 
mona/ler^y giping then^^ ST^^^ q^Titi^eis ^ la^d^^ 
direding all pleadings io be in that language,^ 
and endeavouring fy^ Wf{ke^ it ^n^ye:i(:fal in the^ 
kingdom. y , ..» 

Ok thefe two fentencQS, ,1 have nothing of 
moment to obferve. The fenie .is brought out; 
9learly, and in fimple, una£Q^ed language^ 

\i This, 
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LECT. i^khj at ka/tj is the ophuan generalfy re- 
^y^ eeived ; but your Lorifhip hath JnUy cmmneed 
me^ that Ifte French tongue made yet a greater 
progrqfs here under Harry the Second^ who had 
large territories on thatconUnentboffiJrom Ms 
Jhther and his mfe ; made frequent journeys and 
exjkditions thither; and was atways attended 
with a number of Ids eounirymenj retainers td 
court. 

Ik the be^tmiiigof this fentence, our Author 
ftates aii appofition between an opinion gen&p 
rally received, and that of his Lordflnp ; and 
in compliment to his patron, he tdUs us, that 
his Lordfhip had convinced him of fbmewhat 
that differed from the general opinion. Thus 
one muft haturaDy iihderftand his words : Thts^ 
itt teq/ty is the ojpinion generally received i but 
your Lord/hip haih jvXty tommced me — Now 
hidte thtt'e muft be an inaccuracy of expreffion. 
Vtky on- examining what went before, there 
a^ears no ibrt of <!>ppo!fttion bet\vixt the gene- 
rally received opinion, and that 6f the Author^s 
patron. The general opimon was, that William 
the Coil4ueror had proceeded much farther 
than Edward the ConJfeflbr, in propagating the 
Jl^ench language, and had endeavoured to itnake 
it univerfal. Lord Oxford's opiniop was, that 
the French tonguj^ had gone op to ^lake a yet 
greater progrefs under Harry the Second, than 
it had done under liis predeceflbr William : 
which two opinions are as entirely confiftent 
with each other as any can be; and therefore 

the 
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the oppofition here a£le€ted to be ftated be^ L E c T. 
tween them, by the adverfative )f article but^ was y_^-^ 
improper and groundlels. 

For Jorne centuries after j there was a confkmt 
intereour/e between France and England^ hy iSit 
dominions we pqffeffed there^ and the conqtiefts 
we made} Jo that our langttagej between two and 
three hundred years ago^feems to have had a 
greater nmture with French than at prefent; 
many words hdiving been c^fierwards reje&ed^ 
and Jbvne Jinee the days of Spen/er; although we 
have JUU retained not a feWy which have been 
long antiquated in France. 

This is a fentence too long and intricate, and 

liable to the fame obje6tion that was made to a 

former one, of the want of unity. It coniifts 

of four members, each divided from liie fub- 

fequent by a femicolon. In going along, we 

naturally expedl the fentence is to end at the 

fecond of thefe, or, at fartheft, at the third ; 

when, to our furprife, a new member of thp 

period makes its appearance, and fatigues oiu* 

attention in joining all the parts together. 

Such a ftru61;ure of a fentence is always the 

mark of carelefii writing. In the firft member 

of the fentence, a conftant intercourje between 

France and England^ by the dominions we 

fojjejfed there y and the conque/ls we made^ the 

conftru£i:ion is not fufficiently fiUed up. la 

place of intercour/e by the dominion^ "^poffejffedy 

it fliould have been— ^ reqfoh qfthe dominions 

1-4 ^ 
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L E c T«. vpe poffBJffbd^^ox — occqfhned hf the daminions "wa 
^^^* P^^ff^^ — and in place of -r- the domnions wc 
pojfejffbd there J and the canque/is we made^ the 
regular Style is — the dominions which we pqffeffed 
there and the conquejh xchich we made. The re^ 
lative propoun which is indeed in phtafe$ of this 
l(ind fometimes omitted: But when it is omitted^ 
the i$tyle becomes elliptic ; and though in con-* 
veriation, or in the very light and eafy kind^; 
of writing, fuch elliptic Style may not be im-< 
proper, yet in grave and regular writing, it is^ 
better to fill up the conftru6tion, and infert the. 
^relative pronoun. -~ After having faid— */ cotUd 
produce Jeveral iriftances of both kinds^ if it were 
of any u/e or entertainment — our Author begin&| 
the next paragraph thus : 

* • 

To calamine into tJie Jeveral qi^rcumfiances ly[ 
which the langttage of a country may be altered^ 
PlQuld force me to enter into a^def^ld. 

• 
The^e is nothing remarkable in this fentence^ 

;^nleis that here occurs the firll inilance of a 

metaphor fince the beginning of this treatife ; 

entering into a wide fields being pqt for begin. 

• ning an extenfive fubjeft. Few writers deal lefc 

in figurative language than Swift. I before 

obferved, that he appears to defpife ornaments 

of this kind; and. thoiigh this renders his 

Style fomewhat dry on ferious fubje6ls, yet his 

plainneis and iimplicity, I mull not forbear to 

remind my readers, is far preferable to an often- 

t^tf ous and afiefted parade of ornami^ntt 

IJhaU 
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IJhaU only o^ervey thatih&Latinj the French^ l,e c T. 
and the JEngU/hj Jiem, to have tmdergone the . ?^^* 

Jimefirtime. Thejirjl^ from the days ofRomth 
fus^to tkofe qfjtilm Qefofr^fyffered perpetuft^ 
€h^9lg^\ft: ^nd l& 'oohaiiiwe v^et m thpji Authors 
wAp offiq/iomfiy fp^ak <w (hatjubfed, a^ well <» 

Jrom i^jpmjragmnis qf old laws^ iti? rmi(iifejl^ 
that the Latirij three hundred years, l^ore Tt^i^^ 
was as unintelligible in his timej as the French 
andEngliffiqfth^ fame period ar^ now^ ^md 
tli^e two have cfiflnged as muchfnce WHUajn. the^ 
ponquergr ( which \ is but little l^s ihmfeven^ 
hundred yeq$;sjy a^the Latin appears to^ htfvq 

. ,1.,, I ..\ ». , 

Thj; Dean plainly appears to te writing npgt 
ligentljr. h^re* This fcfntencajs ope of that ini» 
volved and intricate kind, of) which ibme i|]'> 
jlances have occurred before ; but none worfe 
than this. It requires a v^y diftinS; head to 
comprehend the whde: meaning of the period 
at fiiift reading. In one part of i^\;we find ex* 
treme careleflhels of expreffion. He lays, ifiis 
mdnifefl that tlie Latin^ three hundred years be*' 
fore TuUyy was as unintelligible in. his: Ume^ as 
the Engli/h and Fremh qf the fame period are ' 
now. By the Engliib, and French of the fime 
pmodiV^nfi naturally be underftood the Englifli 
and French that werefpohen three hundred years 
before Tully. This is the only grammatical 
meaning his words will bear; and yet afluredly 
what he means, and what it would have been 
eitfy for hinii to h»ve exprtffed with more pre, 
;. i • cifion 
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L £ ti T. cifion 16, the Mftgli/k md French that werej^ken 
yy^* , ffiree hundred years agd / or at a period equally 
diftant from our age, as the did Latin, which 
lie had mentioned, was from the age of TuHy. 
But when an Authw writes haftily, and does 
hot i?eVtew with proper care wliat he haa 
written, many fiich inaccuracies wiB be apt to 
creep into his Style; 

Whether otir Language br *fe French mil de^ 
eline asji^ as the Roman didy is a guefiion that 
itoidd perhaps admit more dehtite than it is worth. 
^Chere "were many reqfbnsfor the corruptions of 
the Iqftf as the change of their government to a 
tyranny J which ruined the Jtudy of eloquence^ 
ihtre being no further ufecr encouragement for 
popular orators t their giving not only ike free* 
dmt of the dty^ but capacity fbr empkyments^ to 
feoeral tmns in Gauly Bpam^ and Germany ^ and 
other dijftmt partSj as fhr as A/la^ which brought 
u great number fffbrdgn pretenders to JRome; 
^JUmyh di^Jttion qf thejenate and people^ 1y 
wNch the wit and eloquence of the age were whioVy 
turned into pgnegyric^ the mxijl barren of aUJidh 
Je£ts ; the great corruption of mannersy and in^ 
trodu^on (ff)rdgn luxury ^ with foreign terms 
to ewpr^ ity with Jeoeral others that might be 
u0gned; not to menHon the invqfions from the 
Gotks and Vandals^ which are too obmous to 
in/yi on» 

Ik the enumeration h&e made of tihe caofes 
contributing towai^ the cmruptkm of the 

Roman 
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Rt>A)ari Langit^^, there are many ioaecuracies t E c Ti 
-«-^TAe change f^fVieir government to a ^army^-^ ^^^j 
of "virhofe governtnent ? He had indeed beet 
peaking of the Eomnn I^nguage^ and therei 
lore we guefs at his meaning : but the Style ifi 
uhgraihmatitcai ; for he I)ad not mentioned fliii 
Romails ^diemfelves ; fmd therefore, when hci 
&ys th^ govenvment^ there is no antipcedent in 
the fehtehce to which th^ pronoun, their, caif 
refer with any propriety. p*wCKt?m^ <Ae capadijf 
far employments to feoeral towns in Gaul, is a 
queftionable exprelfibn. For i^ough towtis iure 
ibrhetimes put fo^ the people who inhabit them^ 
yet to give a town 9ie capacity fir effiphymertts^ 
founds faarfli and lihcolith* The mt and elom 
quence of the age wholly turned int6 panfigyric^ 
is a phrafe which does not well isxpre& the 
meaning. Neither wit nor eloquence can b^ 
turned into panegyric ; but they niay jbe turned 
krwards panegyric, or employed in wnegyriCf 
which was the ii^ife th6 Author had w yiewt 

The conclufion of tlie enumeration is viflbly 
incorr^'—jiyie great corruption of manners, and 
fntrodu&ion offireign hixury, with foreign termi 
to exprefs it, wifft fevpral outers that jnight be " 
affigned — He means, with Jeveral other req/bns. 
The word reqfbns, had indeed beeh mentioned 
before ; hiA as it ftands at the diflance of thir* 
teen lines backward, the repetition of it here 
became ipdifpenfable, in order to avoid am- 
biguity. Not to mention, he adds, the invafions 
from the Goths and Vandals, which are too ob* 

vioM 
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]!« £ c T; tiious to inifjfi on. One would imagine him to 
^5?X' i ^^^-P* that. the inyafions firom the Qoths find 
Y^tn ^2^, are hiftofncai fad:^ , too we)l known and 
obvious to.be iniifted {on^ ^ .^ut b,e means quite 
a; dififepent thing, thpi^gh )^e hfis not taken the 
proper methofl of ie:Kypreffi^g it^ thrpugh his 
^^e^, probablj, to finHh the par^faph} i^amely, 
tlja^jjtbefe inyafipns from theCfoths and ya^dd9 
tfierf cfitifes qjf-tfip^ corruptions^ tf^^ R(fmfl?(lk J^<i?^^ 

I siiAU. fnoipprfue this criticifm any fart)ier« 
I hayp i be^n obliged to poipt out many inaccu* 
racies Ja tl)^ paflage which we have conlidered, 
$,ut in ^order that my obfervations may not be 
conflrued as meant to depreciate the Style px 
th^ Writings of Dean Swift below thei^r juft 
valup, there are two remarks which I judge it 
neceflVy to n^ake' before , concluding this Lec- 
ture. One is, that it were upfair tp eilimate 
an Author's Style on the who}.^, by fome paflage 
in his writings, which chances to be compofed 
in a carel^fs ipj^nnen 7^is is the c^^e with re- 
fpe6t to this treatife^ which has much tlie. ap< 
pearance of a hafty prpdu^tion ; though, as I 
befpre pbferved, it was by np ineans on that 
account that I pitched upon it for the fubjet% 
of this exercife. But after having examined 
it^ I am fenfible that, in many oth^r.of hi^ 
writings, t^he Dean i§ more accvirate^ 

My other obfervation, whicjh ^is equally ap«. 
pUcable to. Dean Siwifl an^ Mr.Addifon^ isj^ 

that 
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that there may be writers much freer from fuch l E c T. 
inaccuracies, as I have had occafion to point , ^Z' 
out in thefe two, whofe Style, however, upon 
the whole, may not have half their merit. Re- 
finement in Language has, of late years, begun 
to be much attended to. In feveral modern 
produdbions of veryfmall value, I ftiould findit 
difficult to point out many errors in Language. 
The words might probably be all proper words, 
eorre&ly and clearly arranged, and the turn of 
the fentence ibnorous and mufical ; whilft yet 
the Style, upon the whole^ might deferve no 
praife. The fault often lies in what may be 
C^led the general cad or complexion of the 
Style ; which a perfon of a good tafle difcerns 
to be vicious ; to be feeble, for inftance, and 
diffufe ) flimfy or aife£ted ; petulant or oilen- 
tatious ; though the faults cannot be fo ealily 
pointed out and particularifed, as when they 
lie in fbme erroneous or negligent conflru6i;ion 
of a fentence. Whereas, fuch writers as Addi- 
Ibn and Swift carry always thofe general cha- 
rafleris of good Style, which, in the midll of 
their occafional negligences, every perfon of 
good tafle mud difcern and approve. We fee 
their faults overbalanced by higher beauties. 
We fee a writer of fenfe and refle6lion ex- 
preffing his fentiments without affectation ; at- 
tentive to thoughts as well as to words ; and, 
in the main current of his Language, elegant 
and beautiful ; and, therefore, the only proper 
ufe to be made of the blemifhes which occur in 
the writings of fuch Authors, is to point out 

to 
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^ ]g C T« ^ thoie who s^ply themfelves to the ftudy of 
jj^^j compofition, fome of the rules which they 
ought to obferve for avoiding fueh errors ; and 
to render them fenfible of the neceffity of 
ftrift attention to Language and to Style« QL^t 
them imitate the eafe and fimplicity of thofe 
great Authors; let them ftudy to be always 
natural, and, as far as they can, always corre^ 
in their expreflSons; let them endeavour to 
be, at ibme times, lively and ftriking; but 
carefully avoid being at any time oftentatious 
^nd affected. 
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LECTURE XXV. 



ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING*-* 

HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE — GRECIAN 

ELOQUENCE — DEMOSTHENES- 

TTAVmG finiflied that p^rt of the Conrfe which x E c t* 

relates to L^ngiiage ^nd Style,^e axe now. ^^^' 
to afcead a ftep higher^ and to examine the 
fubjei9;$ upon which Style is employedTj^ begin 
with what is properly called Eloquence, or 
Public JS^ieakingr^ ^n treating of tbis^ I am to 
confider the di^erent kinds and fiibje3;s of 
Public Speaking } the manner fuited to each % 
the proper diilribution and management of all 
the parts of a dilcourfe } and the proper pronun* 
ciattoa or delivery of it. 1 But before I enter oii 
any of thefe heads, it may be proper to take a 
view of the nature of Eloquence in general, an4 
of the ftate in which it has fub^fted in different 
ages and countries/. This will lead into fome 
detail ; but I hope an uieful one ; as in every 
art it is of great confequence to have a juft idea 
of the perfection of that art, of the end at 
which' it aims, and of the progrefs which it has 

made aniwg mankind. 

Of 
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L E c T. Of Eloquence^ in piarticiilar, it iS the mor^ 
^* neceflary to ascertain the proper notion, becauie 
there is not any thing concerning which falfe 
notions have been more prevalent. Hence, it 
has been fo often, and is dill at thiik day in di£- 
repute with many. When you fpeak to a plaid 
man of Eloquence, or in praife of it, he is apt 
to hear you with very little attention. He 
conceives Eloquence to fignify a certain trick 
of Speech ; the art of varnilhing weak argu- 
ments plaulibly ; or of fpeakirig fo as to pleafe 
and tickle the ear. *' Give pie good fenfe," 
fays he, " and keep your Eloquence for boys." 
He is in the right, if Eloquence werfe what he 
conceives it to be. It would be then a very 
contemptible art indeed, below the ftudy of 
any wife or good man. But nothing can be 
more remote from truth. £To be tfulyeloquent 
is to Ipeak to the purpofe. For the beft defini- 
tion which, I think, can be given of Eloquence 
is the Art of Speaking in fuch a manner as to 
attain the end for which we fpeak. Whenever 
a man fpeaks or writes, he is fuppofed, as a 
rational being, to have forae end in view ; 
either to inform, or to amufe, or to perfuade, 
or, in fome way or other, to aft upon his fellow- 
creatures^ He who fpeaks, or writes, iii fuch 
a niannei: as to adapt all his words moil effec« 
tually to that end, is the moft eloquent man. 
Whatever then the fubje6k be, there is room for 
Eloquence j in hiftory, or even in philofophy, 
as well as in orations* The definition which I 
have given of Eloquence^ cbmprebettds all the 

4 difterent 
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diflferent kinds of it ; whether calcuj^ted to in- L E c T.- 
ftru6l, to perfuade, or to pleafe, ^ut, as the vJ^^Ii 
moll important fubje6t of difcourfe is Action, 
or Condu^, the power of Eloquence chiefly 
appears when it is employed to influence Con- 
du6t, and perfuade to A6lion* -As it is princi- 
pally with reference to this end, that it becomes 
the obje6t of Art, Eloquence may, under this 
view of it, be defined. The Art of Pcrfliafionr] 

^His being once eftablifhed^ certain confe- 
quences immediately follow, which point out 
the fundamental maxims of the Art* It follows 
clearly, that, in order to perfuade, the mofl; 
eiTential requifites are, folid argument, clear 
method, a chara6ler of probity appearing in the 
Speaker, joined with fuch graces of fl;yle and 
utterance as (hall draw our attention to what 
he fays. Good fenfe is the foundation of alL 
No man can be truly eloquent without it ; for 
fools can perfuade none but fools. In order to 
perfuade a man of fenfe, you mufl: firfl: convince 
him ; which is only to be done, by fatisfying 
his underftanding of the reafonablenefs of what 
you propofe to him."] 

(This leads me to obferve, that convincing 
and perfuading, though they are fometimes 
confounded, import, notwithfl;anding, 'different 
things, which it is neceflary for us, at prefent, 
to difl:inguifh from each other. Conviftion 
aife6ls the underftanding only ; perfuafion, the 
will and the pra6tice. It is the bufinefs of the phi- 
voL. II. M lofopher 
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hECT. lofopher to convince me of truth j it is the Iw- 
* finef^ of the orator to perfuade me to s& agree- 
ably to it, by engaging my affections on its 
fide. Convi^ion and perfuafion do not always 
go together. They oughts indeed^ to go toge- 
ther ; and would do fb, if our inclination regu- 
larly followed the dictates of our underftanding. 
But as our nature is conflituted, I may be con- 
vinced that virtue, juftice, or public Ipirit, are 
laudable, while at the fame time, I am not per- 
iuaded to aft according to them7\ The inclina- 
tion may revolt, though the utiderftanding be 
iatisfied ; the pafiions may prevail againft the 
judgment. Conviction is, however, always one 
avenue to the inclination, or heart ; and it is 
that which an Orator muft firft bend his ftrength 
to gain : for no perfuafion is likely to be fl^able 
which is not founded on conviction. But, in 
order to perfuade, the Orator mufl; go farther 
than merely producing conviction; he muft 
confider man as a creature moved by many dif- 
ferent fprings, and mufl; aCt upon them all. 
He mufi; addrefs himfelf to the pafiions; he 
mufl^ paint to the fancy, and touch the heart ; 
and hence, befides folid argument, and clear 
method, all the conciliating and interefling arts, 
both of Compofition and Pronunciation, enter 
into the idea of Eloquence.J 

An objection may, perhaps, hence be formed 
againit Eloquence, as an Art which may be em- 
ployed for perfuading to ill as well as to good. 
There is no doubt that it may ; and £o reafoning 

may 
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may^fo be, and too often is employ e4, for lect^ 
leading men into error* But who would .think * 

of forming m argument from this ^gainft the 
cultiyation of our reafoning powers ? Heafon, 
Eloquence, and ever}'^ Art which ever h?Ls been 
Iludied among mankind, may be ^.bufed, and 
may prove dangerous in the hands of bad men ; 
but it were perfectly childifh to contend, that, 
upon this account, they ought to be aboliflied. 
Give truth and virtue the fame arms which you 
give vice and falfehood, and the former are 
likely to prevail. Eloquence is no ijivention of 
the fehools* Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earneil, I^aoe 
him in fome critical fituation; let him have 
fbme great interefl at ftake, and you will fee 
him lay hold of the moil effectual means of 
perfuafion. The Art of Oratory propofes 
nothing more than to follow out that tr^ck 
which nature has firit pointed out. And the 
niore exa6lly that this track is purfued, the 
more that Eloquence is properly fludied, the 
more fhall we be guarded againfl the abule 
which bad men make of it, and enabled the 
better to diilinguifli between true Eloquence 
and the tricks of Sophiilry* 

/We may diftinguifli three kinds, or degrees^ 
of Eloquence. The firft, and loweft, is that 
which aims only at pleating the hearers. Such^ 
generally, is the Eloquence of panegyrics, in« 
au^rurai orations, addrefies to great men, and 
other h«^gut«Vth«fora.|his ornamental 

M z fort 
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LE c T. fort of Compofition is not dtc^ther to be rcJ- 
• jelled. It may innocently amufe and entertain 
the mind ; and it may be mixed, at the iame 
time, with very ufelful fentiments. But it muii 
be confefled, that where the Speaker has nd 
farther aim than merely to fhine and to pleafe, 
there is great danger of Art being drained into 
oflentaiion, and of the Compofition becoming^ 
tirefome and languid. 

/A iSEcoND and higher* degree^ of Elocjuence is 
when the Speaker aims not merely to pleafe, but 
alfo to inform, to inftrudl, to convince : when 
his Art is exerted in rcimoving prejudices againft 
himfelf and his caufe, in chafing the moft proper 
arguments^ Hating them with the greateft force^ 
arranging them in the bell order, expreffing 
and delivering them with propriety and beauty j 
and thereby difpofing us to pafs that judgment, 
or embrace that fide of the caufe, to which he 
feeks to bring us. Within this compais, chiefly, 
is employed the Eloquence of the bar. . 

But there is a third, and ftill higher degree of 
Eloquence, wherein a greater power is exerted 
over the human mind; by which we are not only 
convinced, but are interefled, agitated, and 
carried along with the Speaker ; our paffions are 
made to rife together with his ; we enter into all 
his emotions ; we love, we deteft, we refent, 
according as he infpires us ; and are prompted 
to refolve, or to a6l, with vigour and warmth. 
Debate, in popular alTemblies, opens the mod 

iUufl^rious 
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illullrioqs field to this fpecies of Eloquence ; ?, e c T. 
and the pulpit, alfo, admits itT/ ^^^* 

• - ^ • 

I AM here to obferve, and the obfervation is 
of confequence, jSiat the high Eloquence which 
I have laft mentioned, is always the offspring of 
paflion^ By paflion, I mean that ftate of the 
nuind in whiph it is agitated, and fired, by fome 
object it has in view. A man may convince, 
and even perfuade others to a6l, by mere rear- 
fon and argument. But that degree of Elor 
quence which gains the admiration of mankind, 
and properly denominates one an Orator, is 
never found without warmth or paflion. Pat 
lion, when in fuch ^ degree as to roufe and 
kindle the mind, without throwing it out of 
the pofleljion of itfelf, is univerfaliy found tp 
exalt ^11 the human powers. It renders the 
mind infinitely more pnlightened, more p^ner 
tr^ting, more vigorous and mafteriy, than it is 
in its calm moments. ^ A man, actuated by a 
ftrong paflion, becomes much greater than he 
is at other time^ He is confcious of ipor? 
ftrength and force ; he utters greater fentimentSj 
conceives higher defigns, and e^^ecutes them 
with a boldnefs and a felicity, of which, on other 
occafipns, he cquld not tl^ink himfelf capable. 
But chiefly, with yeljp^fil to perfuafion, is the 
power of paflion f^lt. Almofl: every man, in 
paflion, is eloquent, Then, he is at no lofs for 
words and arguments, He tranfmits to pthers, 
by a fort of contagious lympathy, the warm fen- 
timents which he feels : his looks and geflures 
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fe £ c t, OT6 ail perfuafive; and mature here iheWA herfeff 
^xv^^ infinitely more powerful than Art. This is 
the foundation of that juft and noted rule: 
^* Si vis me flere, dolendum eft primum ipfi 
<^tibi/' 

This principle being once admitted, diat a]} 
iiigh Eloquence flows from paffion, feveral con- 
fequences follow, which deferve to be attended 
io; and the mention of which will ferve to con- 
firm the principle itfelf. For hetice the uni- 
verfally acknowledged effeft of ^iithuiiafin, or 
warmth of any kind, in Public Speakers, fqr 
aflfe^ing their audience. Hence all laboured 
declamation, and affe^ed ornaments of Style, 
which fliew the mind to be cool and unmoved, 
^te fo iiicOnfiftent with Perfuafive Eloquence. 
Hence all ftudied prettinefles, in gefture or pro- 
nunciation, detradl fo greatly from the weight 
of a Speaker. Hence a difcourfe that is read, 
*nbves us lefs than one that is fpoken, as having 
iefs the appearance of coming wiirm from the 
heart. Hence, to ciall a man cold, is the feme 
thing as to fay that he is not eloquent. Hence 
a fceptical man, who is always in fufpence, and 
feels nothing ftrongly; or a cunning mercenary 
man, who is fulpedled rather to alfume the ap- 
pearance of paffion than to feel it ; have fb 
little power over men in Public Speaking. 
Hence, in fine, the neceffity of being, and 
being believed to be, difinterefted, and in ear^ 
neft, in order to perfuade* 

* * • - 

These 



TliiSE &ilfe feme of the capital ideas which lect. 
have odcUi^rfed to iHe, coticerning Eloquence in ^^^^ 
general ; and With which I have thought proper 
to begin, as the foundation of much of what I 
km afterwards to fuggeft. From what I have 
ateeady faid, it is evident that Eloquence is a 
high talent, and of great importance in fociety; 
amd that it requires both natural genius and 
inudh improvement from Art, Viewed as thtJ 
Att of Perfuafion, it requires, in its lowed ftate, 
fi^undnefs of underftanding, and confiderable 
i(Cq«iainteince with human nature ; and, in it$ 
higher . degrees, it requires, moreover, ftrong 
fen^bility bf mind, a warm and lively im^gina* 
tio^i^ joined vi^ith corre6^ne6 of judgment, 
*ind an eltenfiVe corniiiand of the power of 
iJaixigmge^ to which muft alfp be added, the 
g:i»ace6 of P^Qf^unciation and Delivery,*— -Let us 
^=iext proceed to confider in what ftate Elor 
quetice h^s flibfifted in cjiflferent ages and 
lotions. 

It is an dbferviation made by feyeral wiiters^ 
^hat Eloquence is to bfe looked for only io free 
ftate^. Longinus, in particnlar, at the end oF 
his treatife on the fublime, when affigning the 
reafon why fo little fublimity of genius appeared 
in the age wherein he lived, illuftrates this ob- 
ferv^tion with a great deal of beauty. Liberty, 
he remarks^ is the nurfe of true genius j it ahi- 
mates the fpirit, and invigorates the hopjes of 
men ; excites honourable emulation, and a de- 
fire of exce^Ung in every Art. ^U other quali-, 

M 4 fications^ 
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L E c T, fications, he fitys, you may find among thofe 
^^'_f ¥^^ ^^® deprived of liberty; but never did a 
Have become an omtor; he can only be a 
pompous flatterer. Now, though this reafoning 
be, in the main, true; it muft, however, be 
pnderftood with foipe limitations* For, undec 
arbitrary go vernnients^, if they be of the civilized 
kind, and give encQurag^n^ent to thwarts, orna- 
mented IJloquence m^.y flourifli remarkably. 
Witnefs ^^rance ^t this day, \yhere ev^r fince 
the reign of Louis XIV. more qf what may be 
jullly called Eloquence, within p, certain iphere, 
is to be found, than, perhaps, ii> any other 
.nation in Europe; though freedqm b^ ejqjoyed 
by fome nations in a much grejtter degree. 
The French Seripqns, and orations prpnounced 
on public occafions, are not only .polite and ele- 
gant harangues, but fev^ral of them are uncom- 
monly fpirited, are apimated with bold figures^ 
and rife to ^ :degree of the Sublime. Their 
Eloquence, however, in general, muft J)e con- 
feffed to be of the flowery rather than the 
yigorpus kind.; calculated more to pleafe and 
footh, than to convince and perfuade. High, 
manly, and forcible Eloquence is, indeed,, to be 
looked for only, or chiefly, in the regions 
of freedom. Under arbitrary governments, 
befides the general turn of foftnefs and effe- 
minacy which fuch governments may be juftly 
fupppfed to give to the fpirit of a nation, 
the art of fpeaking cannot be fuch an in- 
ilrument of ambition, bufinefs, and power, 
as it is in democrattca) ft^tes. It |s confined 

within 
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^yithiQ a narrower range; it can be employed le CT, 
only in .tliQ pulpit^ or at the bar; but is ex- * 

jcli^ded j(rpm thpfe great fcenes of public bufinefs, 
whe^re the fpirits of men have the freeft exer* 
tion; where important affairs are tranfa^ed, 
and perfuaiiop, of cpurfe, is more ferioufly 
ftudied. Wherever man can acquire mod power 
;OVer man by means of reafon and difcourfe, 
which certainly is under a free ftate of govern- 
ment, there we may naturally expedt that tru^ 
Eloquence will be beft underftood, and carrie4 
;to the greateft h^ight^ 

« 

. , !Qe!jpp, . in tracing the rife of Oratory, we 
need qot attempt to go far back into the early 
ages of t^e world, or fearch for it among the 
monuments of Eaftern or Egyptian antiquity. 
In thofe ages, there was, indeed, an Eloquence 
6f a certain kind; but it approached nearer to 
Poetry, tlian ^o ^^h^^t we properly call Oratory. 
There is reafon to believe, as I formerly ihewed, 
that the Language of the firft ages was pafiionate 
and n^etapborics^l j owing partly to the fcanty 
ilock of wordai of >yhich Speech then confifted; 
and partly tq tjie tincture which I^angqage 
naturally takes frqm the favage and unculti- 
vated ftate of men, agitated by unreftrained 
paflions, and ftruck by events which to tlnem 
are ftrange aq^ furprifing. In this ftate, cap- 
ture and enthufififm, the Parents of Poetry, had 
,an amp\e lield. But while the intercourfe of 
men was as yet unfrequent, and force and 
ftrength were the chief means employed in 

deciding 



L E c T. deddittg cidhttbVerii^s^ the arts <tf OrsllolPy atid 
^^ PerfuafioB, of Re&,fonittg And Debate^ cowld b^ 
but little known. The iirll ^mjiirfes that aroib, 
the Aflyrian and Egyptian, wenfe of the ddJ>otic 
kind. The whole power was in the hands of 
one, or at mod of a few. The multitude were 
accuftomed to a blind reverence j they were led, 
not perfuaded ; and none of thofe refinementiJ 
of fociety, which make public fpeaking an objefl; 
pf importance, were as yet introduced. 

It is not till the rife of the Grecian Republrcs 
that we find any remarkable appearances of 
Eloquence as the art of perfuafidn; and thefe 
gave it fuch a field as it never had beffore, 'and, 
perhaps, has never had again fince that time. 
And, therefore, a§ the Grecian Eloquence has 
ever been the obje6t of admiration to thofe who 
have ftudied the powers of Speech, it is necef- 
fary that we fix pur attention for a little on 
this periodt 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty 
itates. Thefe were governed, at firft, by king§ 
who were called Tyrants ; on whofe expulfion 
from all thefe ftates, there Iprung up a great 
number of democratical governments, founded 
nearly on the fame plan, animated by the fame 
high fpirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and 
rivals of one another. We may compute the 
flourifhing period of thofe Grecian ftates to 
have lafted from the battle of Marathon till the 
time of Alexander the Great, who ftibdued the 
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IMberti^ of Gire^ce j tt period which ceaSp¥fe1ie«di; ttd'A 
dhiout 156 ye^irs, atod within which are to ht 
Ibund «ioft of their celebrated poets and phi-^ 
lofophers, but chiefly their Orators ; for thongh 
jioetiy and philofophy were not extinfit among 
them after that period, yet Eloquence hardly 
made any figure. 

Of thefe Grecian Republics, the moft noted 
by far for Eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of 
«verykind, was that of Athens, The Athenian$ 
were to ingenious, quick, fprightly people;^ 
pra^ifed- in bufinei^, ^nd (harpened by frequent 
and fudd^n revolutions, which happened in their, 
government. The genius of their government 
was altogether democratital ; their legiflaturet 
confifted of the whole body of the people. They 
had, indeed, a Senate of five hundred; but in 
the general convention of the citizens was placed 
the laft refort; and afl^irs were condu6led there, 
entirely, by reafoning, fpeaking, and a Ikilful 
application to the paffions and interefts of a 
popular aflembly. There laws were made, peace 
and war decreed, and thence the magiftrates 
were chofen. For the higheft honours of thg 
ftate were alike open to ^11 ; nor was the meaneft 
tradefman excluded from a feat in their fupreme 
courts. In fuch a ftate. Eloquence, it is ob- 
vious, would be much ftudied, as the fureft 
means of rifing to influence and power; and 
what fort of Eloquence ? Not that which was 
brilliant merely, and ihowy, but that which 
was found, upon trial, to be moft effe£fcual for 

con* 
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jEiECT, coBvincmg, interefling, and perfuftding the 
^^^ hearers. For thejre, public fpealpng was not 
A mere competition for ?mpty applaufe, but a 
ferious contention fpr that publig leading, which 
was the great pbje6l both of the mpn of am- 
bition, and the men of virtue. 

In fo enlightened and acute a nation, where 
t;he higheft attention was paid to every thing 
plegant in the arts, we may naturally ei^pefit to 
^nd the public taile refined and judicious. Aci- 
cordinglyi it was improved to fuch a degree, 
that the Attic tafte and Attic m?Hiner hav^ 
paiTed into a proverb. It is true, that ambitious 
demagogues, and corrupt orators, did fometimes 
fiazzle and miflead the people, by a ftiowy but 
falfe Eloquence; for the Athenians, with all 
jtheir acutenefs, \yere fu6lious and giddy, ^ and 
great admjrers of every novelty; But when 
ibme important intereft drew their attention, 
when apy great danger roufed them, and put 
their judgment to a ferious trial, they commonly 
diftinguilhed, very juftly, between genuine and 
fpurious Eloquence : and hence Uemofthenes 
jtriumphed ov^r ajl his opponents ; becauf^ 
he fpoke alvvjiys tp the purpofe, affedled no 
infignificant parade of words, ufed weighty 
arguments, and fliewed them clearly where 
their intereft lay. In critical conjunctures of 
the Hate, when the public was alarmed witl> 
fome preffing danger, when the people were 
affembled, aiid proclamation was made by 
the crier, for any one to rife and deliver his 

opinion 
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opinion lipon the prefent fituation of affairs, l E c T.' 
empty declstiiiation and fophiftical reafoning ^^^* 
would not only have been hifled, but refented 
and puniflied by an affembly lb intelligent and 
accuflomed to bufinefs* Their greateft Orators 
jtrembled on fuch occafions, when they rofe to 
addrefs the people, as they knew they were to 
be held anfwerable for the iffue of the counfel 
which they gave. The mod liberal endowments 
of the greateft princes never could found fuch a 
School for true Oratory as was formed by the na- 
ture of the Athenian Republic. Eloquence there 
Iprung, native and vigorous, from amidft the 
contentions of fa6lion and freedom, of public 
bufinefs and of a6tive life ; and not from that 
retirement and fpeculation, which we are apt 
fometimes to fancv more favourable to Elo- 
quence than they are found to be. 

Pysistratus, who was contemporary with So- 
lon, and fubverted his plan of government, is 
mentioned by Plutarch as the firft who diftin- 
guiflied himfelf among the Athenians by appli- 
cation to the Arts of Speech. His ability in 
thefe arts he employed for raifing himfelf to the 
fovereign power ; which, however, when he had 
attained it, he exercifed with moderation. Of 
the Orators who flourilhed between his time and 
the Peloponnefian war, no particular mention is 
made in hiftory. Pericles, who died about the 
beginning of that war, was. properly the firft who 
carried Eloquence to a great height ; to. fuch ^ 
height, indeed^ that it does not appear he. wag 

ever 
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L E c f, ever afterwards furpafled. He was more than aii 
^^' , Orator j he was alfo a Statefmaa and a General j 
expert in buiinefs, and of confummate addrd^ 
Forty years he governed Athene with abiblute 
fway i and hiflorians afcribe his influence, not 
more to his political talents than to his £lo* 
quence, which was of that forcible and vehe- 
ment kind, that bore every thing before it, and 
triumphed over the paffions and afFe6tions of 
the people. Hence he had the fumame of 
Qlyoipias given him ; and it was faid, that, like 
Jupiter, he thundered when he fpoke. Though 
his ambition be liable to cenfure, yet he was di£> 
tinguifhed for feveral virtues; and it was the 
confidence which the people repofed in his in- 
tegrity, that gave fuch a powerful efkA to his 
Eloquence. He appears to have been geher-i 
ous, magnanimous, and pubUc-fpirited : he raid- 
ed no fortune to himfelf ; he expended indeed 
great fums of the public money, but chiefly on 
public works ; and at his death is faid to have 
valued himfelf principally on having never ob» 
liged any citizen to wear mourning on his ac-* 
count, during his long adminifl:ration. It i& a 
remarkable particular recorded of Pericles by 
Suidas, that he was the firfl: Athenian who com« 
pofed, and put into writing, a diicourie deiigned 
for the public. 

Posterior to Pericles, in the courfe of the 
Peloponnefian war, arofe Cleon, Alcibiades, 
Critias, and Theramenes, eminent citizens of 
Athens, who were all difl^inguiflied for their 

Eloquence. 
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Eloquence. They were not Orators by prof^*-. i E^ t, 
fion } they were not formed by fchoola^ but by a 
much more ppwer^l education, that of bufinefs 
and debate ; where man fharpened man, and 
civil affairs carried on by public fpeaking, 
brought every pow^r of the mind into a6libn«. 
The manner of Style of Oratory which theA pre* 
vailed, we learn from the Orations in the Hiflory 
of Thucydides, who alfo flourilhed in the fame 
age. It was manly, vehement, and concife, even 
to fome degree of obfcurity. " Grandes erant 
** verbis,** fays Gicero, " crebri fententiis, com-* 
^ preffione rerum breves, et, ob eam ipiam caUf< 
•* £am, interdum* fubobfcuri *." A manner 
very different from what in modern times 
we would conceive to be the Style of popular 
Oratory ; and which tends to give a high idea 
of the acutenefs of thofe audiences to which 
they fpoke. 

The power of Eloquence having, af);er the 
days of Pericles, become an objed of greater 
confequence than ever, this gave birth to a fet 
of men till then unknown, called Rhetoricians, 
and fometimes Sophiils, who arofe in multitudes 
during the Peloponnefian war ; fuch as Prota- 
goras, Prodicas, Thraiymus, and one who was 
more eminent than all the reft, Gorgias of Leon*- 
tium. Thefe Sophifts joined to their art of rhe* 



* ** They were maguificent in their expreilions ; they abound- 
«• ed in thought ; they comprefTed their matter into few words^ 
<< and, by their brevity^ wert ibmetimes ob&ure." 
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l» £ c T. t6ric a fubtile logic, and were generally a (oH 
^^^* of metaphyfical Sceptics. Gorgias, however^ 
was a profefled mafter of Eloquence only. His 
reputation was prodigious. lie was highly ve- 
nerated in Leontium of Sicily, his native city^ 
and money was coined with his name upon it« 
In the letter part of his life, he eflabliihed him- 
felf at Athens, and lived till he had attained the 
age of 105 years. Hermogenes (de Ideis, L ii. 
cap. 9.) has preferved a fragment of his, from 
which we fee his flyle and manner. It is 
extremely quaint and artificial ; full of antithe- 
iis and pointed expreffion ; and fhews how far 
the Grecian fubtility had already carried the 
ftudy of Language. Thefe Rhetoricians did not 
content themfelves with delivering general in- 
ftru£tions concerning Eloquence to their Pupils, 
and endeavouring to form their tafte ; but they 
profeffed the art of giving them receipts for 
making all forts of Orations ; and of teaching 
them how to Ipeak for, and againft, every caufe 
whatever. Upon this plan, they were the firft 
who treated of common places, and the artificial 
invention of arguments and topics for every fub- 
je6t. In the hands of fuch men, we may eafily 
believe that Oratory would degenerate from the 
mafculine ftrain it had hitlierto held, and be- 
come a trifling and fophiftical art ; and we may 
juftly deem them tlxe firft corrupters of ti'ue Elo- 
quence. To them, the great Socrates oppofed 
himfelf. By a profound but fimple reafoning 
peculiar to himfelf, he exploded their fophiftry j 
and endeavoured to recal men's attention from> 

that 
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from that abufe of reafoning and difcourfe which l £ c T. 

began to be in vogue^ to natural language, and ^ ^ 

found and ufeful thought. 

« 

In the fame age, though fomawhat later than 
the philofopher above-mentioned, flouriflied Ifo- 
crates, whofe writings are ftill extant^ He was 
a profeffed Hhetorician, and by teaching Elo- 
quence, he acquired both a great fortune, and 
higher fame than any of his rivals in that pro- 
feflion. No contemptible Orator he was. His 
orations are full of morality ^and good fenti- 
ments ; they are flowing and fmooth ; but too 
deftitute of vigour. He never engaged in 
public, affairs, nor pleaded caufes ; and accord- 
ingly his orations are calculated only for the 
fhade: " Pompae,'* Cicero allows, "magis quam 
^' pugnse aptior ; ad voluptatem aurium accom* 
" modatus potius quam ad judiciorum certa- 
« men*.'* The Style of Gorgias of Leontium 
was formed into fliort fentences, compofed ge- 
nerally of two members balanced againft each 
other. The Style of Ifocrates, on the contrary, 
is fwelling and full j and he is faid to be the 
firft who introduced the method of compofing 
in regular periods, which had a fludied mufic 
and harmonious cadence ; a manner which he 
has carried to a vicious excels. What (hall we 
tbink of an o?:ator, who employed ten years in 
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* ^< More fitted for (how than for debftte ; better calculated 
** for the amufement of an audience, thai^ for judicial contefU." 
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L E c T. cotnpofing one diJbdurfe, ftill extant, intitled 
.^^* ^ the Panegyric ? How much frivolous care muft 
have been bellowed on all the minute elegance 
of words and fentences ? Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaflus has given us upon the orations of Ifo- 
crates, as alfo upon thofe of fome other Greek 
orators, a full and regular treatife, which is, in 
my opinion, one of the moft judicious pieces of 
antient criticifm extant, and very worthy of 
being confulted. He' commends the Iplendor 
of Ifocrates's Style, and the morality of his 
fentiments; but feverely cenfures his affedla- 
tion, and the uniform^ regular cadence of all his 
fentences. He holds him to be a florid de- 
claimer ; not a natural fherfuafive Ipeaker* 
Cicero, in his critical works, though he admits 
his failings, yet difcovers a propenfity to be 
very favourable to that " plena ac numerofa 
** oratio," that fwelling and mufical ftyle which 
liberates introduced; and with the love of 
which, Cicero himfelf was, perhaps, fomewhat 
infefiled. In one of his Treatifes (Orat. ad 
M. Brut.) he informs us, that his friend Brutus 
and he differed in this particular, and that Bru- 
tus found fault with his partiality to Ifocrates. 
The manner of Ifoferates generally catches young 
people, when they begin to attend to compofi- 
tion ; and it is very natural that it flxould do fb. 
It gives them an idea of that regularity, ck- 
dence, and magnificence of ilyle, which fills 
the ear ; but when they come to write or fpeak 
for the world, thky will find thi^ oftentatious 
manner unfit, either fbr tarrying on bufin^fs, 

or 
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or commanding attention, it is faid, that the l £ c "r.^ 
high reputation of Ifocrates prompted Ariftotlev v^^Si 
who was nearly his contempor»y, or lived but a 
little after him, to write his Inftitutions of Rhe- 
toric ; which are indeed formed upon a plan of 
Eloquence very different from that of Ifocrates, 
and the Rhetoricians o^ that time. He feems 
to have had it in view to dire6l the attention of 
orators much more towards convincing and 
afte€)^ng their hearers, than towards the mufical 
cadence of periods. ^ 

ts^us and Lyiias, fome of whofe orations are 
preferved^ belong alfo to this period. Lyfias 
was fbmtewhat earlier than Ifocrates, and is th^ 
model of that manner Which the AnciWfts call 
the " Tenuis vel Subtilis." He has none df 
libcrates's pomp. He is every where pure and 
attic in the bigheft degree; iimple and una& 
feB.tA\ but wants force, and is fometimes frigid 
in his compolStions *• If^us is chiefly remark* 

able 



* In the judicious compariroxiy wHich Dionyfius of Halicar* 
nafTus makes of the merits of Lyfias and Ifocrates^ he afcribes 
to Lyfiasy as the diftingpifhing charafter of his manner, a cer- 
tain ^grace or elegance ari£ng from fimplicity ; << «n^xf ya^ if 
f^ Mmti Xi|k tx^f TO Xftptcy i i^biDxponv;, /SvXfrcu.'* <^ The Style 
^* of Lyiias has grj|cefuhiefs ioi its nature ; that of Ifocrates 
^^^ feeks to have it.^^ In the art of narration, as Ai^indy pro- 
bable^ and perfuafiYCi he holds Ly^as to be fuperior to all 
Orators : at the fame timei^ he adnaits that his compofition is 
more adapted to private Htigatibn than to great (ubjeAs. H« 
convinces, but h€ does not elevate nor ammsttt The magni* 
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. E c T. able for being the mafter of the great De- 

^^]ij mofthenes, in ivhom, it muft be acknow- 

ledged. Eloquence ihone forth with higher 

fplendor, than perhaps in any that ever bore 



ficence and fplendor of Ifocrates is mott fuited to great occa- 
fions* He is more agreeable than Lyiias ; and^ in dignity of 
fentiment, far excels him. With regard to the affedation which 
is vifible in Ifocrates's manner, he condttdes what he fays of it 
with the following excellent obfervations, which (hould neTer 
be forgotten by any who afpire to be true Orators: ** Tns 
fUvTOi dyotyns rm 'mi^wim to xvxAMyy «m rm trx^f/uovno'iun THi Tiifym^ 
ro /A^u^ouutfte?) «x fioxifia^oy* ivXiuu 70^ i liaiow 7E'oXAaM»; tm f^fut 
Ti}$ Xc|f«(y xM TH xo^i^'ti XiiTfTCM T» «Xt)9i)ioy. Kfetmof t' flriTuStV/Att 
If itaXatru vtl^rixfif »«» tyctyomUf to oyjowrwrw rm tmnt fuoiv^ 
ffi^iTeu }i 11 ^va%i ron vomjuMO'iy esrco^ w Xiftvy a m Xifu t» 
fM^yMTft* avftSfdXta h in Vi^ Tb^«f4» xcu uffuns Xiyafk no* Atnn toy 
flrt^i >^vx*i? Tf i^orri xiy)u«y tv )Mar«<l>» t» xofi^l^a^ mau itar^iuh mu 
fittpa XMtfJn Toi/Ti vx 01)01 irny» )vmut' ay vaifotaxw «f iXfioyr* f«aXAov 
d'oilft oTi xoB* fiXaPm ay aiTi» ytyoiro* p^apieyrio'^ 701^ «vk i* o^raSn, 
xa» x«X«; ynojfAiyo^, aaipr Vfetyfxet kcu vcXtfMirct Toy sXiw*** JudlC* 
de Ifocrate» p. 558. *' His fku'died circumflexion of periodSf 
** and juvenile afFe£tation of the flowers of fpeech, I do not 
-** approve. The thought is frequently made fubfervient to the 
** muilc of the fentence ; and elegance is preferred to reafon* 
** Whereas, in every difcourfe, where bufinefs and affairs are 
<< concerned, nature ought to be followed : and nature certainly 
<< didates that the expreilion (hould be an objed fubordinate to 
<< the fenfe, not the fenfe to the expreifion. When one rxfes 
** to give public council concerning war and . peace^ or takes 
** the charge of a private man, who is (landing at the bar to be 
<< tried for his life, thofe (ludied decorations, thofe theatricil 
** graces s^d juvenile flowers, are out of place. Inftead of 
<<. being of fervice, they are detrimental to the caufe we efpoufe. 
<< When the conteH is of a ferious kind, onmnents. which at 
** another time would have beauty, then lofe theireffeft, and 
<< prove hoilile to the' a&e£|ion8 which we wilh to raife in our 
" hearers," * -. 

» » the 
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the name of an Orator, and whbfe manner and l B c T. 
chara6ter, therefore, muft deferve our particular ^^ 
attention, 

I SHALL not fpend any time upon the circum* 
fiances of Demoflhenes's life j they are well 
known. The ftrong ambition which he dif^ 
covered to excel in the art of Speaking ; the 
unfuccefsfulnefs of his firfl attempts ; bis un- 
wearied perfeverance in ftirmounting all the 
diiadvantages that arofe from his perfon and 
addrels; his ihlitting himfelf up in a cave, 
that he might ftudy with lefs diflra£tion ; liis 
declaiming by the fea Ihore, that he might 
accuflom himfelf to the noife of a tumultuous 
affembly, and with pebbles in his mouth, 
that he might corre6l a defeat in his fpeech ; 
his praffciiOhfig at home with a naked fword 
hanging over his fboulderr, ' that he might 
check an ub^aceful motion, to which he 
was fdbje6t ; all thofe circumftances, which we 
learn from Hntlirchi are very encouraging td 
iuch as ftudy Eloquence, as they fliow how far 
art and application may avail, for acquiring an 
excellence which nature feemed uf^^iHing to 
grant us. 

Despising theafFe6led and florid manner 
which the Rhetoricians of that age followed, 
Demofthenes retui*ried to thd forcible and manly 
Eloquence of Perides ; and ftrength and vehe- 
mence form the principal chara6teriflics of 
his Styte. Never Hid 6rator a finer field' than 

N 3 Pemofthenes 
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t£CT. Pepiofthf Qfs is bi$ Qlynthiaos anijl PblUpiHC*, 
^^^^ ^ whiob are his cfipit^l Orations ; and, no doubt, 
to the noblenefs of the fubje6t, and to that in^ 
tegrity and public Ipirit which eminently breathe 
in thepOy they are indebted for much of their 
merit. The fubje^ is, to rouie the indignation 
of his countrymen againft Philip of Macedon^ 
tbe public enemy of the liberties of Greece ; 
and to guar4 them againil the infidious mea- 
fares, by which that crafly prince endefivoured 
to lay them afleep to danger. In the .projfecur 
tion of this end, we fee him t^)ciiig eyqry pror 
per method to animate a peopj^, renowned for 
juilice, humanity, and yaloui:, but in many in- 
fiances become corrupt and degenerate. He 
boldly taxes them with their veii^Uty, l^ir ipx- 
dpleuce, and indifference to tl^e ^jpndbUc ^ra^ffs^ 
while, at the fame time, with ^1 ih^ Art of w 
prator, he recals thegloiy of their ^^ceifnrs ti^ 
tbeir thoughts, ihows th^n that they are itill 9, 
flourifhing and a powerful people, the natural 
protestors of the liberty of GrMce, aqd whp 
wanted oply the inclination to e^ext themr 
felves, in order to make Philip tremble. With 
Ipi^ contemporary orators, who wer^ in Phir 
lip's jnterefl, and who perfuaded the people 
to peace, he keeps no meafures, but plainly 
reproaches them as the betrayers of their coun- 
try. He not only prompts to vigorous con^ 
du6t, but he lays down the plan of that con- 
duct; he enters into particulars; and pointu 
o^t with great exadtnels, the mea£ares of exe«» 
cution. This is the ilrain of th^e Or^tiom. 

They 
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iThey slx^ fttopgly animated ; and fyll^^f tbe 1. s €T. 
Iinpetuofity and fire of public fpirit. They pro- J^^ 
deed in a CQntinu^d train of indu6lions^. conil^- 
qi(enqf^9 and demoi;iitrations, founded on ^ou^d 
rea^ojli. The figures which he i^fes, s^e never 
fought 9Qii&t ; but alwiiys rife from tJie fubje^. 
He i^qopjoys th^oa fparingly i^ideed ; j^r iplien- 
^or and ornament are not the di(lin6tioBs of 
this Orator's comp<^tion. It is an energy qf 
.thought pequliar to himfelf, which forms his 
charf^eF) and fets him above au othe^. ; H^ 
appears to attend much more to things than to 
woic4f(* .We forg^ the orator, and t^iqk of 
the biffing He warms the mind, and impels 
to a&ioQ. . He ha^ no parade and oftentation ; 
no methods of infinuation ; no labouri^d intro- 
dubious ; but is like a man full of his fubje£l, 
who, after preparing his audience by a fent^nce 
or two for heq^ring plain truths, enters dire&ly on 
bufinefs. > 

Demosthenes appears to great advantage, 
when conftufted wit;h ^(chines in the celebrated 
Oration ^^ pro Corona^'' JEfchines was his 
rival in bufinefs, and perfonal enemy ; and one 
of the tnoft diilinguilhed Orators of that age. 
But when we read the two Orations, iSfchines 
jbs feeble in comparifon of Demofthenes, and 
makes much lefs impreffion on the mind. His 
reafbnings concerning the law that wi|s in quef- 
tion, are indeed very fubtile ; but his inventive 
againft Demofthenes is general, and ill fupport* 
ed. Whereas Demofth^es. is. a torrent, that 

VA nothing 




<«4 DEMOSTHENES. 

L £C T. nothing can refill. He bears down his antago* 
nifl with violence ; he drslWd his chara6l:e^ in the 
Itrongefl colours; and the particiikr merit of 
that Oration is, that all the defcriptions in it are 
highly pi£turefque. There runs through it e 
flrain of '' m^nanimity ' and high * hoUiOur : . the 
Orator fpteks with that ftt^ength and kiiotifcious 
dignity which great afitions' and public fj)irit 
alone infpire. Both oratdi^J tife great liberties 
with one another; and, i¥^ generalyithat imre- 
ftrain^ licence whibh ahtient- mattne?^ permit- 
ted, and which wa^ &ttied' by publW fjfeak^rs 
even to- th6 length of febufive httmes anddown- 
right fcurrility, as ap^eai^s' both fifeiie 'arid in 
Cicero's Philippics, hurts and ofifendsli modern 
ear. What thofe ahtient Orators giained by 
fuch a manner in point 6f fi-eedddi -and bold- 
nels is more than compienfkted by want of dig- 
nity ; which feems to give at advantage, in this 
refpe6t, to the greater decency of- modem 
i^eaking. 



'i ■•'..: 



The Style of Dembfthenes is ftrbng atid cbn- 
cife, though fometimes, it muft nbt be diflfembletl, 
harfh and abrupt. His words are very expret 
five; his arrangement i8 firm and manly; and 
though far from being unmufical, yet it feems 
diflScult to iSnd in him that ftudied, but conceal- 
ed number and rythmus, which ibrae of the 
antient critics- are fond of attributing to him. 
Negligent of th^fe leffer graces, one would 
rather conceive him to* have aimed at that 
Sublime which lies in fentiment. His a6bion 

i6 and 
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and pronunciation are recorded to have been l e c t. 
uncommonly vehement and ardent; which, ^ ^^ 
from the manner of liis compdiition, we are 
naturdlly led to believe* The' character which 
one forms of him, £rom reading his works, is 
of the auftere, rather than the gentle kind. 
He is, on every occafion, grave, lerious, pai^ 
iionate; takes every thing on a high tone; 
never lets himfelf down, nor attempts any thing 
like pleafantry. If any fault can be found 
^th his admirable Eloquence, it is, that he 
fometimes borders on the hard and dry. He 
may be thought to want fmoothnefs and grace ; 
which Dionyiius of Halicarnaflus attributes to 
his imitating too clofely the manner of Thu- 
cydides, who was his great model for Style^ 
and whofe hiflory he is faid to have written 
eight times over with his own hand. But 
thefe defe6ts are far more than compenikted, by 
that admirable and mafterly force of mafculine 
Eloquence, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard it, cannot, at this day, be read without 
emotion. 

After the days of Demofthenes, Greece loft 
her liberty; Eloquence of courfe languiihed, 
and relapfed again into the feeble manner in- 
troduced by the Rhetoricians and Sophifts. De- 
metrius Phalerius, who lived in the next age 
to Demofthenes, attained indeed fome charac- 
ter, but he is reprefented to us as a flowery, 
rather than a perfuafive fpeaker, who aimed 
at grace rather than fubftance. ^^ Deleftabat 

" Athe- 
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>*ratber than warm94 ithem." ,,^d.,|^er .hi$ 
ti^ip, Wl l|?ft^r of no n^orCjQr^ftiqp DffiteW of 
any ,fl^. . 
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if ISTORY OF ELOQUENCIi, , CONTI^U|:p.r- 

ROMAN Eloquence.— CICERO.— Mpi?ERN 

EX.QQXtENCE. 

HrTAViNG treated of^ the rHe of illpquence, and l e c T. 
*''^ of its date ?impng the Greeks, we now .J^^^ 
proceed to confider its progrefs aimong the 
Romans, where we fhall find one model, at 
lead, of Eloquence, in its ^ moil fplendid and 
illuftrious form. Ilie Romans were long a 
martial nation, altogether rude, and unfkiiled 
in arts of any kind. Arts werQ 4pf l^te intro* 
duaiop among them; tliey WQre not knoA^n 
till after the conq^eft pf Gi:epCQ } m^ the 
Romans always acknpwledged the Qrc^cjans as 
their mailers in every part i^l^azTiipg : 

Grecia capta ferum viftorem cepit;» & arte$ 
Intulit agrefti Latio*. Hor. Epift. ad Aug- 



* When conquered Greece brought in her captii^ arts, 
She triumphed o'er her favage conquerors' heartt; 
Taught pur rough verfe its numbers to refine^ 
And our rude Style with degaaoe to (bine. Faakcis. 

As 
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LE CT>: As the RomaBfrderived their Eloquenee, Poetr^r, 
*^^^' and Learning, from the Greeks, fo they muft 
be confefled to be far inferior to them in genius 
for all thde accompltfliments. ^Tbe^iir were a 
more grave and magmficent,' but a lefs acute 
and fprightly people. They had neither the 
vivacity nor the lenfibility x>f the Greeks; their 
paffions were not fo eafily moved, nor their con- 
ceptions fb lively ; in comparifon of them, they 
' were a phlegmatic nation. Their language re- 
fembled their charter} it^ was regular, firm, 
and (lately; but wanted that fimple and ex- 
preffive naivete, ^ and, ip p^ticular, that .flexi- 
bility to fuit every different mode and ipecies 
of compofition, for which the Greek tongue is 
difUnguiflied above that of every other country : 

Graiis ingenium. Grails dedit ore rotundo,^, 

Mttfa loqui* — — Ars Poet. 

And hence,* when ^e compare together the 
various rival produ^iotfs of Greece and Kome, 
we ihall dlwaysfind this diftih6tion obtain, that 
in the Greek produ6lions there is' more native 
genius ; in the Roman, more regularity and 
art. What the Greeks invented, the Romans 
polifhed; the one was the original, rough fome- 
times, and incorrect ; the other, a finifhed copy. 



* To faer loVd Greeks the Mufe indalgent gave. 
To her Iot'4 GvediLS with greatnefs to conceiTe ; 
And in fublimer tone their hmgruage raife : 
. Her Greeks were onlj coYetoos of praife. Fim^ncis. 

As 
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As the Roman government, during the re- L jb c T. 
public, was of the popular kind, there is no ,^^* 
doubt but that, in the hands of, the leading 
men, public fpeaking became early an engine 
of governmerit, and was employed for gaining 
diftindbion and power. Bui;, in the rude un« 
poUfhed times of the State, their fpeaking was 
hardly of that fort that could h^ called Elo- 
quence. Though Cicero, in his Treatife, ^* de 
^' Claris Oratoribus,'' endeavours to give Ibme 
reputation to the elder Cato, and thofe who 
were his contemporaries, yet he acknowledges 
it to have been *' Afperum et horridum genua 
<« dicendi," a rude and harfh ilrain of fpeedi. 
It was not till a Ihort time preceding Cicero's 
age, that tibe Roman Orators rofe into any note.; 
Craflus and Antonius, . two of the Speakers in. 
the dialogue de Oratore, appear to have been 
the mofl eminent, whofe dil]^rent manners 
Cicero defcribes with great beauty in that, 
dialogue, and in his other rhetorical works. 
Sut as pone of their produdtions are extant, 
9Qr any. of Hortenfius's, who was Cicero's 
contemporary and rival at the bar, it is need*- 
lel3 to tranfcribe from Cicero's writings the 
account which he gives of thofe great men, 
and: of the chara6ler of their Eloquence*. 



* Such as are defirous of particidar'infonnation on this 
head, had better hat6 recourfe to the (iriginaly by redUog 
Cicero's thme 'books De Onttore, and fab other two treadibar 
intitkdi th^ J9nc^ Btutns, .Sive de Chwis Oratoffibiis } the otber, 
QratpTi^ ad M. Brutun^ ; which^ on lev^ral accoiint^y vreU de-. 
fencperu&L 

The 
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X/fiCf. Trb obieft in this period mcA woriihy to 
^ , ^ ^, ■ dratw out attention, is Cicero himfelf ; whofe 
name alohe fuggefts every thing that is fplendid 
in Oratory. With the hiftory of his life, and 
vfith his chsB-aSter as a man and a politician, we 
have not at prefent any dire6t concern. We 
confidcr him dnly as an eloquent Speaker ; and, 
in this view, it is our bufineis to remark both 
his virtues, and his defefts, if he has any. His 
VirUttes are, beyohd controverly, eminently 
great. In all his Orations there is high art. 
He begins, generally, with a regular exordium ; 
and with much prepara!fion and infinuation pre- 
pofieffles the hearers, and ftudies to gain their 
a^e^tions. His method is clear, and his argu- 
ments are arranged with great propriety. His 
ihethod is indeed more clear than that of De« 
ihofthenes; and this is one advantage which be 
has over him. We find every thing ih its proper 
pflace ; he never attempts to move, till he hasr 
endeavoured to convince ; and in moving, efpe- 
eialTy the fbfter pailions, he is very fuccefsfUL 
No m^^ kne\v the powei* and force of word* 
better than Cicero. He rolls them along with 
the greateft' beauty and pomp; and, in the 
ftf u6ture of his fentencfe^, is <;nriouii and eis^ 
to the Kigheft cfegree. He h always fuH and- 
flowing, never abrupt* He is a great amplifier 
of every fubje^i ; magnificent, and in his fenti- 
mepts highly Qioral. Ilis manner is on the 
whcAs-.diMRiiie^yet'it is eften happily vaified^ «Bdi 
Mt^ to thcr fUbjeiftir In his £Mir Ottiekm^ 
for iflflraticev agihift Catiline, the tcttie amj 

15 ftyle 
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ftyle of each of thiem, parti6uiarly the firft and leg t. 
lafl, is very different, and accommodated with x^^- 
a great deal of judgment to the occafion, and 
the fituation in which they were fpoken* When 
a great public ob]e6t roufed his mind, and de- 
manded indignation and force, he departs cori- 
fiderably from that loofe *and declamatory ban- 
ner to which he leans at other times, and be- 
comes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This 
is the cafe in his Orations againft Anthony, and 
in thofe two againft Verres and Catiline. 

Together with thofe high qualities which 
Cicero pofleffes, he is not exempt fronr certain 
defeats, of which it is neceffary to take notice. 
For the Ciceronian Eloquence is a pattern fo 
dazzlittg by it beauties, that, if not exatnined 
with accuracy and judgment, it is apt to betray 
the unwary ifrto a faulty imitation ; and I am 
of opinion, that it has fometimes produced this 
efieft. In moft of his Orations, especially thofe 
comfpofed in the earlier part of his life, there is 
too much art; even carried the length of often- 
tatidn. There is too vifiWe a parade of iSlo- 
quence. He feentis often to aim at obtaining 
adraitatiota, Either thaii a(t operating cOtivi6lion,' 
By what he ftys. Sence, oti folne occafibns, 
he is fliowy rather than folid ; and diffufe, where 
he ought to have been preffing. His fentences 
are, at all times, round and fonorous; they 
cannot be accufed of mdnotonfy, for they pcffr 
fefs variety of cadence} but, fro* tm gf^at i 
ftudy of magnificence, he is fonief ixfies deficieht 

in 
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L £ c T. in flrength. On all occafions, where thqre is 
XXVI. -j-j^g jg^^|. j.QQna for it he is full of himfelf. His 

great a6lions, and the real fer vices which he 
had performed to his country, apologize ibr 
this in part; ancient n^inners^ too^ impofed 
fewer reilraints from the fide of decorum ; but, 
even after thefe allowances made, Cicero's 
oftentation of himfelf cannot be wholly pal- 
liated; and his Orations, indeed all his works, 
leave on our minds the impreflion of a good 
man, but withal, of a vain man. 

The defe6ls which we have now taken notice 
of in Cicero's Eloquence were not unobferved 
by his own contemporaries. This we learn from 
Quinailian, and from the author of the dialogue 
" de Caufis Corrupt© Eloquentiae." Brutus, 
we are informed, called him, " fra6lum et 
" elumbem," broken and enervated. " Suorum 
" temporum homines,*' fays Quin6lilian, " in- 
" ceffere audebant eum ut tumidiorem & Afia- 
" num, et redundantem, et in repetitionibus 
^^ nimium, et in falibus aliquando frigidum, & 
*' in compofitione frafilum et exfultantum, et 
" pen6 viro moUiorem*.'' Thefe cenfures were 
undoubtedly carried too far; and favour of 
malignity and perfonal enmity. They faw 



* ** His contemporaries ventured to reproach him as fwell- 
<< ingy redundant, and Aiiatic ; too frequent in repetitions ; in 
<< his attempts towards «nt> fometimes cold ; and in the ftrain 
^< of his compofitiony feeble, defukory, and more efieminate 
^* than became a nan.'' 

his 
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his defedls, but they aggraVatefd tbeta; 'dndLECT/ 
the fource of thefe aggravitions can be traced 
to the difference which prevailed in Rome, in 
Cicero's days, between two great parties with 
refp^fl; to Eloquence; the " Attici,'* and the 
" Afiaai.'* The former, who called themfelves 
the Attics, were the patrons of what they con- 
ceived to be the chafte, fimple, and natural 
Style of Eloquence ; from which they accufed 
Cicero as having departed, and as. leaning to 
the fforid Afiatic manner. In feveral of his 
rhetorical; works^ particularly in his " Orator ud 
" Brutum,"' Cicero, in his turn, endeavours to 
expofe this fe6l, as fubftituting a frigid and je- 
june manner, in place of the true Attic Elo- 
quence ; and contends that his own compofi- 
tion w^s formed upon the real Attic Style. In 
the . ibih Chapter of the laft book of Quindti^ 
lian's Inftitutionsi a full account is given of the 
difputes between thefe two parties, and of the 
Rhodian or middle manner between the Attics 
and the Asiatics. Quin6lilian ' bimfelf declares > 
on Cicero's fide; and whether it be called Attic 
QV Afiatic, prefers the full, the copious, and 
the amplifying Style. He concludes with this 
verj^ jufl: obfervation : " Plures funt eloquentiae 
** facies ; fed ftultiffimum eft quaerere, ad quam 
*' re6lurus fe fit orator; cum omnis Ipecies^ 
*' quae modo re6la eft, habeat ufum. — Utetur 
«« enim, ut res exiget, omnibus ; nee pro caiil^ 
« modo, fed pro partibus caufse *.'* 



/ 
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* << Eloquence admits of many different fornas f ^nd iiothing 

*« can be more foolifc than to inquire by which of them an 
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L £ c T* Ok l^e fabje^ of comparing Cica*o and 
^y^' ^ Demofthenes, much has been faid by critical 
imters. The different manners of thefe two 
Princes of Eloquence, and the diftinguifliing 
charafiters of each, are fo llrongly marked ifi 
their writings, that the comparifon is, in many 
re^£ts, obvious and eafy. The chara3;er of 
Demofthenes is vigour and kufterity ; that 'of 
Cicero is gentlenefs and infiduation. In the 
one, you find more manlinefs ; in the other, 
inore ornament. The one is more harfli, but 
more fpirited and cogent; the other, more 
egreeable, but withal, loofer and weaker. 

To account for liiis difference, without any 
prejudice to Cicero, it has been faid, that we 
mud look to the nature of their different audi- 
tones ; that the refined Athenian^ followed 
with eale the concife and convincing Eloquetice 
of Demofthenes; but that a manner more 
popular, more flowery, and declamatory, wins 
< requifite in fpeaking to the Romans, a people 
le& acute, and lefs acquainted with the arts of 
fpeech. But this is not fatisfadtpry* For we 
mufl obferve, that the Greek Orator fpoke 
much oftener before a mixed multitude, than 
!the Homan. Almoft all the public bufineis of 



<* Orator is to regdate his Compofition; finoe every form 
<< which is in itfelf jufl, has its own place and ufe. The Oratory 
** according as circumftances require, will employ them all ; 
" fuiting tliem not only to the caufe or fubjeft of which he 
■• treats, but to the different ^iarts of that fubjeft.'* 

Athens 
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Atkeps waa tranfaS:e4 in popidui afle94>lie8. lbct. 
T][ia comtnen people w^re hijs bes^rers, and bis 
judged. Wh^eias Qic^jio gexie^lly addtefled 
himjfelf to the " PatreiS Gonfpripti/' ot ia ciji- 
minal trials to 1^ Praetor, and :tbe: Sele^ 
JtMi^s; and it oltinot be imagihed^ that the 
perfons of higheft u^ank tind b^fl education in 
Rome, required a more diffufe manitea: of plead- 
ing than the common citi^eUa of 4^thenB^ in 
order to make thorn imd&rflbaiid the caufe^ or 
relifli the Spe^er. Perhaps we 0i|kU come 
nearer the truth, by o^fei^tin^, ftbi^t to unite 
all the quaUtiet,, without the Ifbft ^xo^ptlon, 
that forei a perfe^ OrAtQf, aiid fcO e^^jel equ*Uy 
in each qf thc^e; f^^litie^ i^ < not )to b^ ei^pe6l$d 
irom the lioiitl^d pdWQfs jOf .huflian gfionis. The 
higheil degree Qf ^t^ngtS^ ki t A^fpe^, .^ev^sr 
found united with the hig;beft d^'^ lO^fmooth*" 
nefs and ornnme^t -^ : equjil atlk^jQitions to botib 
are incompaitible i .Qbd::4he ;gQ<uus that carries 
ornament to its utprioit. length, is not of fuch a 
kind, as pan, 6X<^1 as much in vigour. For 
there plainly lies the chara6leriitical difiference 
between thefe two celebrated Orators. 

It is a difadvantage to Demofthenes, that, 
befides his comcif^ne^,. which fometiines pro* 
duces obfcurity, the language in which he 
writes is lefs familiar to mod of us than the 
Latin, and that we are lefs acquainted with the 
Greek antiquities than we are with the Roman* 
We read Cicero with more eafe, and of courfe 
with more pl^ure. Indepeujient of this cir- 

o 2 cumftance 
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L £ c T. cumftancef too, he is, no doubt, in himfelf, a 
^^^5^' , more agreeable writer than the other. But not- 
withftandiilg this advantage, I am of opinion, 
that were the date in danger, or fome great 
national intereft at flake, which drew the ferious 
attention of the public, an Oration in the fpirit 
and ftrain of Demofthene9*would have more 
weight, and produce greater effefils, than one 
in the Ciceronian manner. Were Demoft- 
henes*8 Philippics fpoken in a Britifli Affembly, 
in a fimilar conjun6ture of affairs, they would 
convince and perfuade at this day. The 
rapid Style, the vehement reafbning, the dif- 
dain, anger, boldnefs, freedom, which perpe- 
tually animate them, would render their fuccefs 
infalldile over any modern aflembly. I queflion 
whether the fame can be faid of Cicero's O ra- 
tions ; whofe Eloquence, however beautifVil, 
and however well fuited to the Roman tafle, 
yet borders oftener on declamation, and is 
more remote from the manner in which we now 
expert to hear real bufinefs and caufes of im- 
portance treated*. 

In comparing Demoflhenes and Cicero, mofl 
of tfie French Critics Are difpofed to give the pre- 
ference to the latter; P. Rapin the Jefuit, in the 



* In this judgment I concur with Mr. David Hume, in his 
Effay upon Eloquence. He gives it ^s his opinion, that, of 
aU human produAions, the Orations of Demofthenes prefen^ to 
vs. the models which approach the neareft to perfedion. 

^ Parallels; 
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Pa^ajlels.which be hps drawn between fome of the LEC t, 
u^<^ emin?nt Gteek and Roman writecs, uni-! , ^^^ 
fovjifily A^cid^es in:,f^Vour of the Roxnian, For 
tlfee^pref^'en^e, which he gives to Cicero, he 
affigns, and lays ftrefs on one reafoa of a 
pretty extraordinary nature ; viz. that De- 
ipaofthen^s could nat^poffibJ^y: Utvfe^ fo; complete 
an infight as Cicei;d iQt6 .the ., manners and 
paffions of men ;. ;!\yby ? Becawfe he had not 
the advantage, of ♦ J^erqfii&g . Arift'otle's .Treatife 
of Rhl^fOric, whef ^8^5. 1 ft vs. our ; Critic, he has 
Silly l|ii4: <^^ -tfeat^ :$flyftery .? and to 'fiipport 
this weighty argument, he enters into a con- 
troverfy with' A, Gellius, in order to prove 
that A^iftotle'^ Rhetoric was not pubtiihed till 
aftdr ''Deinoftberie& had fpokew, at l€f£ift, tiis 
moil' confiderable orations. Nothing can be 
more'childifli. Such Qrators as Cicero and 
Dernoftb^nes derived their knowledge, of the 
Inpoian paffions, and their power of moving- 
them/' from higher feurces than any" Treatife 
of Rhetoric.' One French eritrc^has' indeed 
departed' from the .common track;; and, after 
teftowing on Cicero ti;iofe/juft praifes to which 
theqeonfent df fb maiiy ages ihews him to be 
ihtitled, concludes, hoWever, with giving the 
palpm; to pemofthehes; This is Fenelon, the 
famous Archb^ihop of (^arabray, and Author 
of Telemaqhus; hiiqfelf furely no enemy to 
all the gracei^ and flowers of Compofition. It 
is in" his Reflexions' On Rhetoric and Poetry, 
that he gives this jhdgment ; a finall tra^t 
commonly publilhed along with hii$ Pi^lQgae» 
^ 03 m 
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L E c T* on Eloqu^^^* Thefe dialogues a6d r^ec- 
^^^ , tions ard flfif tidtilarly worthy of perufal, a« eofKi 
taiaing^ I think; the jufteft id@as on ^e fiibje^ 
that are to be met with; ih Any mod^tn ciiti@^ 
writer. 



« 



'The reign of Eloquence, among the Rmnans^ 
waa very fliort. After the agie of Cicero, it 
languiihed, or rather expired ; and we have no 
reaibn to wonder at this b^ng the caftf. For 
not only was liberty entirely extinguiibed, but 
arbitrary power felt iii its heavieU and mo^ 



.* As li]& expreffions are remarkably happy and 'beautiful, 
thepaff^ge here referred to deferves to be inferted*-*-*^ Jene 
** crain9 pa9 dJre^ que Demofthene me paroit fup6rieur k Cicl-i 
** ron, ' Je protefte que perfon n*admire plus Ciceron que je 
«* fais. II eihbellit tout ce qu*il touche. II fait honneur a la pa- 
^ role, II fait des mots ce qu'un autre n'en fauroit faire. It 
'^ a je nt. fai combien de fortea d'efprits. II eft mdme comt, S& 
** vehemeiity touts les fois qu'il vent Peftre ; contre Catiliiiey 
<f contre Verresy contre Antoine. Mais on remarque quelque 
'* parure dan fon difcours* L'art y eft marveilleux ; mais on 
*' Pentrevoit. L'orateur en penfant au falut de la republique^ 
** ne s'oublie pasy et ne fe laifle pasoublier. Demofthene pa- 
** roit fortir de foi> et np voir que la.patrie. II ne cherdie point 
** le beau ; il le fait> ians y penfer. II eft au-defius d^, Padmi- 
** ration. II fe fert de la parole, comme un homme modefte de 
^ fon habit, pour fe couvrir. II tonne $ ilfoudroye. C*eft un 
** torrent qui entraine tout. Onnepeutlecritiquer, parcequ'on 
*\ eft faifi* On penfe aux cho&s qu^ dit; U non a fee paroles. 
«< On le perd de vue. On n'eft pccup^ que dc Phiiqppe qui en- 
** vahit tout. Je fuis channe de ces deux QfateUrs : tasiA 
*« j'avoue que je fuis moins touchy de Part infini, & de la maff- 
* nifique eloquence de Ciceron, que de la rapide fimplicit^ de 
« DepiolBiene/'^ 

. ' oppref 
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oppte^ve weight; Provid^n<^ havdiJg, in its lect. 
wrath, delivered over the Roman Etttp4i?e'*d.a\v?^XVi. 

fueceflion of fome of the mod execrable tyrants 
that ever di%raced abd feontged the human 
faoe. Under theii* gdvernment, it '^as naturally 
to be expefiled thatf tafte Would -b^ corrupted^ 
a£id geniiis difbom^aged* Soine of \ke ofna- 
Ai^ntal arts, lefs intimately aoiiiie6ted witb 
Mb^ty5 (J^Miriued, for awhile, to prevail; but? 
for that mafouGne Eloquence, which had exer- 
ctfed itfelf in the ^ fenate, ttnd in the public 
affiiirs, there was ^tio longer any pla{?e. The 
change which w^s produced on Eloquence;' by 
the nature of the gov^rnn^nt^ and the ft^te 
of the public maimers, is beautifiiUy defcfibfed 
iii the.Bidoguede Gfeiufis corruptee Eloquenfeiae, 
which is attributed by fome to Tacitiis^ by 
ediers to Quin^ilian. Luxury, efFeminancy, 
and. flattery overwhelmed alL The Forum, 
where fo many great afitirs had been tranf- 
a£led, was now become a defert. Private 
eaufes were ftill pleaded ; bnt the Public 
was no lopger interefled^ nor any genera! 
attention drawn to what paiTed there: " tinus 
^ inter haec, et alter, dicenti, affiftit j et res 
** velut in fblitudine agitur. Oratori aut^m 
** clamore plaufuque opus eftj-et veliit quo. 
^< dam theatre, quaJia quotidiie antiqilis CNra- 
**' toribus eontingebant ; cum tot ac tatn noi 
** biles forum coar^arent ; cum clientelse, & 
*'^ tribus, & municipiorum legationes, peri^li* 
^^ tantihus alfifteireAt ; cmm iniplerifque judiciis* 

• 04 ** crederet 
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l^ £ c Tfi '^ crederet pppful^s Rom^pus ;fua linter^e .quid 

i .In the fchoc^^of the <l5claiiner6,;the.CQrrup- 
tidjti of Eloquetice.was completely. Im^gipary 
9ti4»^anta(liq ftibje^s^ fuch; as hfid no reference, 
to real life or.bufinefs, wese made the.themea 
QJp.decIamatioQ; apd all manneif pf ; :f|ilfe ; Aipd 
^ffedled ornamenis were brougbV. ;iatQ) v<^g^€i; 
^.* Pac€j . veftra : liceal^ dixifl^,'* ifeyft tRotroiiiiift 
Arbiter^ to the .de^jlgim^rfi;: of.his:timt^>' *! pritai 
<}(Omnem ^loquentiam p^rdicjiftisi/ I^evibu^hitti 
'f {iq ipanibus fpnis ludibri?- qqjBedstmi v^xoitan-» 
*« ^05 effeciftis pt c-orpus prati<)pb enerviicetur» 
1;>ifigUe caderet. Et i^eo^f^gq exiftima adOt^ 
V'Mpentulos in febolis ftultiifiHios fieri, quia 
^/ jni^iiJi jex lis, quae iti ufu .habemus^ aiit.audi* 
^^ unt, .g,ut vide^t ; fed piratas turn * catmis 
*' iu Hj:torje ilaptes ;/et tyrannos >edi6U: fbtin 

^.h^tQ^ quil>«ft impj^rent filiis ujfe: pat;rum fu* 
y Of urn capita praecid^ot ; fed refppnfa,7in,{)eftih 
^' J^qtia data,i.ut vifgine^. tres'aut plures immo»* 
f'Jei^tur} fed melUtjos verborum glDbulos,ri& 

, \ ' -..I.J ^ . ' i. . • Kl 

f -»•#«• lift''' 

* " The Courts of Judicature are, at prefent^ fo unfrequentedi 
*^ tbdt the orator 'fecm8-''toftand alone, and talk to'titt-tTilli^ 
i<rSvt £le|;}uence rgbioeB in ;the biirfts o^ ibbdappl^nli^jaifd 
l^ fixulte ^1 a full audience; fucl^ df^ufe^'t^iOpiS^f^ rp^ipd^the 
" ancient Orators,, when the Foj-uin ftQpd crowd$;dwith noblej j 
** wji'en a numerous retinoid of clients,. when foreign ambaffaaor!Jj 
"when tribes, and;^while'<iitieb''kfifted'ar tMd debate; and 
*^« . trben^ in many tiii^ itHe {El6m|iti i p««jpk i uMefftood ^ then^- 
f* felyes tp be concerned in tl^g e^^nt.'' 

" omnia 
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^^ omnia quafi. fyapavere, & fe&mo fpar&. iQi^n L e cu 
f^ inter :ha5c.jnutriuntur, non magis iapere.pp^ > ^??* 
^^ funt, quam bene olere qui in culjna babl* 
" tant*." In the hands of the Greek rheto- 
rioiaiis,^ the manly and fenfible eloi^^nqbce; of 
their firfl not&i i|ieakers degener^ted;^i4s Vfox^ 
merly fliewed, i^o fubtility* and fophi(tryi y^in 
the hands of iher Roman declaimer^, it .^afi^ 
intd the qukint and affe^ed ; ]Qta:ppint.gnd;9tn> 
tithefis« This cocrupt toanner b!$giQS.teapp^^f 
in the writings crff; S^ojleca ; and; 0ieWi9jtitfti& 
alia». in the .&mgiw . panfegycife .«rt' , Pliwy ttif 
yotiBger^ on. Trqja^li Which m^^yil]!^ Cfi^pfii^red dp 
thelaft efibrt ofi^jynjm oratory,. . TbQugh th^ 
•aiithoir was a maa of^geiikuii) yet it'^^ deficient 
in.msMute^^Xkdt. e^fe^ /We fefci-jll^r^Hghout t^ 
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* • w. With • ybu^) j^nnfflidn, \ muft be allowed (to fay» tbi 
^^ 7Q1I) MtC' been Ith^ ^fi^ ^^ftroyers of all tn^ Eloqueiidek 
FQXjj|;;|qp'..thof(^ mocl^* ful>jeds». on- which you .employ yo^ur 
empty and unmeaning- compofitions, you Have enervated and 
oveiillirowii all ' that 'li manly knd fubftantiid'in Oratory. ' K 
^< cannot but conclu'd^y^ ihlMj'tbs youth' wi^bm you edutttfc^ 
V muft > be totally perv^ted fin your Iqhc^ol^' ;by hearing' and 
<< f(^ing nothing which ^s any affinity to. real li£e» or Ifunnm 
affairs;, but ftories of pirates ftanding on the ihore^ provide^ 
with chains for loading their captives^ and of tyrants iOuing 
** their edids^by which children are commanddd' to cut off the 
•^ ^h^ads tt tlreir ^Utfente % but lefponfes given by bracles in tbe 
f^,;inp|^ x)f pe^jbpcfy tbit'«fcveral yirgins muft be facrificed; 
^<^ b.ut gUttefrin^ or^sgnenta pf plu:afei and a ftyle highly fpiced» 
^< if we may fay fo, with affef^ed conceits. They wto are 
*< educated in the midft of fuch ftudies, can no more acquire 
*^ a good tafte, than they can fmell fweet who dwell perpe* 
*^ tually in a kitchen*'* 

whole. 
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10ft ELOQUENCE 09 in FATHERS ot trb CHURCH. 

1* E c T. iirKole, a peipetual atteropt to depart ^rom the 
^^^^^ ofdinaTf way of thinking, and to fuppwt a 

forced elevation. 

. ^ ) ' . 

In the ^cliiie of the Romdn Empire,. the <in« 
trodii3;ion o^- Chriftiamty gajite'rifeMto a new 
l^ecies of eloquence, iH' -the aptlogies, iftrihoiis, 
atid paftoralnrritings iof the- Fathers of the 
Church. Ar^ong thb->iLatin Fathers, Lac- 
lantius ^d<Mii>utim Felik^are the moil remark* 
able for parity of Style j ahd, in a later age, 
the faixieus St, AHlgUftin^ poff^fihaa cohfiderable 
Ihare of fpighilt!ie& mdif£k»m^h. But noae 
^ tha Edi&ers . dfford My jikil tnodeli o£ Mb^ 
^uefice. Thbi# X^atigu^gei as^ ibon raff we de^ 
feend t6 th^-^hird or fourth eentory, heicoines 
harfli ; and they are, in general, infected with 
the tafle of that age, a love of fwoln and drained 
dioughta^! and of the fl9ky>iMr9iQxd»^< Among 
the Gi'eek' fathers, the moft iMinguiftied, by 
fkr, for h?s ofatorial m^rii, if St. ^hrylbftdme. 
pis Laogupg^ k purei )ji9,§fyte highly figured. 

<He. is eopiouii^ finooth^ and ipmetiipes pathetic. 

But ho Fetaifi^; ''a/t the iaolio timf, much of that 
dRat-afiler whicih has be6n alW^ys attribiited to 
tlie^.A^atic J^pquen diffpfe anifl rediiiidant to 
«{gff^»kdegreQi,' ^i4 «ft^ . qx^riJvjroMght .^d 
ttimid; He may be i^ead^ hom&vsf^ mtfa advan- 
"tage, fbr tUe Etoqpienee ef ^t^ ]nk^ti^ as iyeing 
freer flx)fl3i?^ire ornaVfeh^^ than; the Latin 
^a.ineis.., , ,. _ ^ • .,,, > . ^^^ . .., . ^^ . , . , .^ .. 

'••• ..•• . ••.■•:'. As 
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:iAB{thfffe.& nbthiiiir more that ^loiuts to me L.EC T; 
defeihriijgfpaifttoular attc^ioaii^ tbe middle age^ ^^^ '* 
Il^ufshow/i^iilihe ftate of l^Ioquea^ id utoderQ 
times. Hetepii^mxA j^econfefied, th^t iand 
European nation, Public Speaking has been 
confideted;a$'ribfgr^^aniofa9e£l:^ or been ailti* 
vkfed with fo muofaLcare/afl iliGreece ctr Home* 
ItSifepiultation bdAuksf/etAmt^fci faigh^ il;s eSBsSts 
hkve neizjeiri beedtfo ^bbnfiderafele:;^ nortbas thdt 
high jfpd iiibBnae duhdxif itf^yihich. prevailed ia 
th)d>ib.'antieiitiitaias^lBeeii £3 itiiic^ as aimedat: 
hotwitbflandin^j' too; that ainew profbflSan: has 
heexi ytafaUihed^ which girosipeculiabadvantaged 
tidKOratoi^^ and aflbrd&ittiiQ iiiid>^ IhteaQ 

thitt of ;the. Chiurck Thewgeoxas of the wwfld 

ie^msj in^tMi^reipe^^ to hbv6 iiiidei^one £M&^ 
dker4ti4hv • Thie^ ii^o- ic^ountrift^ Wh^Fe we ihi^ 
eii^^^to find i^ioftdfcth^ fplritof filo^e^iee^ 
^y^ I^ridef etM Great Britain : Frtince, oh ao^ 
eoutit ; df the^^'diftixiguifted turk i^f the nntlbH 
totfardrf'^iia 'ifti^'faberai' lirts, 'and of *he eticooi 

t^lH (it) iicdt)^M1$bth of l^pdbUc ca^citi^and 
genius, and of the free government which it 
enjoys. Yet fo it is, that, in neither of thofe 
countries^ has the talantiof Public 8|)eaking 
Fifefa bear tolte d6g*ee'6f its ancient Iplendot; 
Wbfle ih othe? i)^odu6iions pf genius, both in 
prpie iaiid iji'!ppeiry, they have iCont;ended % 
thejprizp :wjib,Qr^^Be and Rome; m>yfin&m^ 
compofiticms^: niay^'lte ih^mght td have fiirpaffed 
them : the names of Demoftheiife*-^1^d m'tib 

'' ftand. 
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Lr£C T* iland, at this dajr, unrivaUed' in ftme;'daaAit 
^^^ would be held prefu toptuouB : i asid ^fafur^ * to 
pretend to place atiy moderh fisQiatever iiii the 
fame, ov eveta in a neaniy -^ualirank. 

r ' • I I r t • 

f . • i t % 

4 V . • 1 

- It feems particiikrlj : filq>TJfing» that Great 
BritaiKi ihould; not! have made^ar more cdnipi- 
ctiojus figure.ihiEloquahce/dntn it imiaitberto 
atiaiiHid ; vwhea ' we cdnfider ths: eni^hteiiedy 
aild^.dt the fathe ttn\e, thelireefaaidbcddigeiipis 
of ftha country^ whic^ tfeeahs^i^iiDta 'UtUarti^^ 
voi&rOfktory ; andnwhetfi .we^Qiimfildecjlthat^ of 
all the polite \»nati0R99 it ra Vime! . i||ii^Efefles> a' 
popular : gb vetnment^ : or admits intQ tbe l6^i£; 

laitAii:e fuch numerous afTembiii^s) a&.x^au '.be 

> 

fiipppfeji to;Jie mMr .th§j'doiniB4oP(i0|>;JBlo- 

in^fl; bp cpnftffefl, thftt, .in uaiQ# ipatrt&iof^iKjo- 
qjipncjei-^e are imdo.^tedly inj^W'?> 8§fefl1'^;tP 
^J^j,^re€!k8 911.4 Romjms, by^iBiany ^gfoes,. 
bvt,alfq„4n Ipmp r^fpflas to:l|i%iS'r(ttc|iL.;:We 
haxf^ Philofophers, . emipent; %l^itJE»nfp»fltt9u»* 
perhaps, Isey^ . ^ny. ' na^p^^jl^f-Wprjjvbmnch, 
pf .fqienc^. -> ,W(9 have .bqtbf iWSk^ and) aru-. 
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;^ fi Mn Hume, in his ESajtOi Eloquence^ tnfiike^'thiS' ^b^erv- 
ationr and illuftrates it with his^ ufual (degfuy:^* ; He, indeed,^ 
(iippofes, that no fatisfaftory reafons can.be giw^ ;to ^cconat 
for the 'inferiority of mo<iem to antient Eloquence* In this, I 
differ from hini^ and fhaU endeavour, before the condufion of 
thi& Le^iire, to point out fome caufes, la which, I thiak> it 
^yi ii^i ft. great pQeafure,t)p 8fcribedinrduBtbrcsL.gre8t fcene» 
of. Pubiic'SbeakiDflr. * . ' f^ - ., 

r ,, w II dition 
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ditton itt a high : degf eeJ ^ We Hifto- tECT. 

rians^ we have Pbetsof the greateft name j but ^^^* 
of Orators, lor* Public Speakers, how/little have 
we »io boafft ? And where are the monuments of 
their genius ^ to be found?' In every period we 
have had fonie iwho made a figUre, by managing 
the debates in: Parliament f but' that figure, wad 
commonly 'xywing to their wifdom, or their ex^ 
perienee in bufit^fs, more than, to their taObents 
for Oratory ; and unlefs, in &me* few inflances, 
wherein the power, of Oratory has a))peared, in- 
deed, with much , lufture, the art of Parliaineh- 
taiy Speaking rather obtained to feveral a tern- 
porary : applaufe, > than . conferred upon any a 
lailing renown. At the bar, thoi^h, queflion* 
lefs, we have many able pleaders, yet few or 
none of their pleadings have been thought 
worthy to be tranfraitted to poft^rity j or have 
commanded attention, any longer than the caule 
which was the fubje6l of them, interefted the 
Public; while, in France, the pleadings of 
Patru, in the former age, and. thofe of Cochin 
and D'AgtieiTeau, in;Jater times, are read with 
pleafure, and are often quoted as examples of 
Eloquence by the French critics. In the fame 
manner^ in the pulffnt, the Britilh divines have 
diftitiguifhed themfelves by the mod accurate 
and rational compofitions, which perhaps, any 
nation, can boaft of. Many printed fermons we 
have, full of good fenfe, and gf found divinity 
and morality ; but the eloquence to. be found in 
tbepfi, the power/ of perfuafipti^pf. interefting 
and engaging the hefirt, which isj ot pftgbt to be, 

;) the 
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t £ CT« the great ofejefl; of the pidpit, is far;fram best* 
^^^^ ing a fuitable proportion to the excellence of 
the matter. There are few ttt^^ in my opiilioti, 
farther from perfection, than that of preachii^ 
is among us ; thereaTons of whidi, lihall aftet- 
wards have occafion to difcufs ; in proof of the 
fa£t, it is fufficient to obferve, that an Englifh 
iermon, inflead of being !a perfuafire animated 
Oration, feldom rif^ beyond the ftrain of cor* 
re6t and dry reafoning* Whereas^ in the &r« 
mons of iBoffixet, Maflillon, Bourdalone, and 
flechier, among the French, iwe fee a much 
higher ipecies of Eloquefnce aimed at, and in a 
grmtmeafure attained, than the Britifii preach*- 
ers hare in view. 

Is general, the dharafteriflipal difference be- 
tween the (late of Eloquence in France and in 
Great Britain is, that the French have adopted 
higher ideas both of pleafing and perfuading 
by means of Oratory, though fometimes, in the 
execution, they fail, in Great Britain we have 
taken up Eloquence on a lower key ; but in 
our execution, as wa$ naturally to be expected, 
have been more correal. In France, the ilyle 
^of their Orators is ornamented with bolder 
figures; and their difcourfe carried on with 
morcr amplification, tnofe^warmth and elevation. 
The compofition is often very beaucKbl ; but 
fometimei^, alfo, too diflfbie, and deficient in 
that flrength and cogency ^ which renders Elo- 
quence powerful : a defcidl owing, perhaps, in 
part, to the ^eniu^ of thd peoplief, which leads 
' 15 them 
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them to attend fully as much to qrnament as i^ e c r* , 
to fubilance j and, in part, to the nature of ^^^* 
their government, which, by excluding Public 
Speaking from having much influence on the 
conduct of public afiairs, deprives Eloquence 
of its bed opportunity for acquiring nerves and 
ftrength* Hence the pulpit is the principal 
field which, isr left for their Eloquence. The 
members, too, of the French Academy, give 
harangues at their adraiffion, in which genius 
often appears ) but labouring under the mif- 
fortune of having, no fubje6i to difcourfe 
upon^ they run commonly into flattery and 
panegyric^ the moil barren and infipid of all 
topics. 

I OBSERVED before, that the Greeks and Ro* 
mans aipired to a more fublime fpecies of £lo« 
quence, than is aimed at by the Modems. 
Theirs was of the vehement and paflionate 
kind, by which they endeavoured to inflame 
the minds of their hearers, and hurry their 
imaginations away : and, fuitable to this vehe- 
mence of thought, was their vehemence of 
geilure and a6fcion ; the ^^ fupplofio pedis*/' 
the " percuffio frontis & femoris *,*' \v^ere, as 
we learn from Cicero's writings, ufual geilures 
among them at the bar; though now they 
would be reckoned extravagant any where, 
except opon the fl:age. Modern Eloquence 



* Vide, I>e Clar. Orator. 
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LECT.is much more cool and temperate; and iti 
^^' ^ Great Britain efpecially, has confined itfelf 
almoft wholly to the argumentative and ra- 
tional. It is much of that fpecies which the 
antient critics called the ** Tenuis" or ** Sub- 
" tilis ;" which aims at convincing and in- 
ftru6ling, rather than affedling the paffions, and 
aflumes a tone not much higher than common 
argument and difcourfe. 

Several reafons may be given, why Modern 
Eloquence has been fo limited and humble in 
its efforts. In the firft place, I am of opinion, 
that this change muft, in part, be afcribed to 
that corre6t turn of thinking, which has been fo 
much fludied in modern times. It can hardly 
be doubted, that, in many efforts of mere 
genius, the ancient Greeks and Romans ex- 
celled us; but, on the other hand, that, in 
accuracy and clofenefs of reafoning on many 
fubje6ls, we have fome advantage over them, 
ought, I think, to be admitted alfb. In pro- 
portion as the world has advanced, philofophy 
has made greater progrefs. A certain ftrift- 
nefs of good fenfe has, in this ifland particu- 
larly, been cultivated, and introduced 'into 
every fubje6l. Hence we are more on our 
guard againft the flowers of Elocution ; we 
are on the watch; we are jealous of being 
deceived by Oratory. Our Public Spieakers 
are obliged to be more referved than the An- 
tients, in their attempts to elevate the ima- 
gination, and warm th6 paffions ; and, by the 

influence 
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influence of prevaiMng tafte, their own gefiius l £ c t. 
is ibbered and challened^ perhaps in too great . ^ocvf . 
a degree* It is likely too, I confefs^ that what 
we fondlj a&ribe to our ^rredneis and good 
fenfe, is owing, in a great meafure, to out 
phlegm and natural coldnefs. For the vivacity 
and ieqfihility of the Greeks and Romans^ 
more* eipeciaUy of the former, feem to have 
been much greater than ours, and to hatve 
given them a higher reliih of all the beauties 
of Oratory, 

Besipes thefe national confiderations, we 
muft, in the next place, attend to peculiar cir* 
cumilahces in the three great fcenes of Public 
Speakifig^ which have proved diiadvantageous 
to the growth of Eloqu^fi^e among us. Though 
the Parliament of Great Britain be the nobieft 
field which Europe, at this* day, aCords to a 
Public Speaker, yet Eloqtiience has never beeil 
fo powerful an inflrument tbercy as it was in 
the popular aflemblies of Greece and Rome. 
Under fome former reignd, the high hand of 
arbitrary power bore a violent iway ; and in 
latter times minifterial inflhexice « hr» generally 
prevailed. The power of peaking,, though 
always confiderab^^ yet has been c^ten facmd 
too feeble to coanterbaiQUce eith^t of tfafele j; 
and, of eourfe, has not been ftmdiecl with ib 
much zeal and fervour,' as^ wft^e its efSBSk^ dit 
imfinefs was irrefiftible and certain; 
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L £ c T. At the Bar^ our difadvantage^ in compOiFiibn 
^ T^xvi, ^' jjj3 Antients, is greats Among them, the 
judges were generally numerous } the laws were 
few and fimple ; the decifion of caufes was 
left, in a great meafure, to equity and the fenie 
of mankind. Here was an ample field for what 
they termed Judicial Eloquence. But among 
the Moderns, the cafe is quite altered. The 
lyflem of law is become much more compli- 
cated. The knowledge of it is thereby rendered 
fo laborious an attainment, as to be the chief 
obje6l of a lawyer's education, and, in a man- 
ner, the ftudy of his life. The Art of Speaking 
is but a fecondary accomplifliment, to which he 
can afibrd to devote much leis of his time and 
labour. The bounds of Eloquence, befides, 
are now much circumfcribed at the Bar ; and, 
except in a few cafes, reduced to arguing from 
ftridt law, ftatute or precedent ; by which means 
knowledge, much more than Oratory, is be- 
come the principal requifite. 

IWrru regard to the pulpit, it has certainly 
been a great di&dvantage, 'that the pra£tice of 
reading Sermons, inllead of repeating them 
from memory, has prevailed in England. This 
may, indeed, havp introduced accuracy ; * but 
it has done great prejudice to Eloquence : for 
a Difcoulfe read, is far inferior to an Oration 
^kenZ} It leads to a different fort of com- 
pofition, as well as of delivery ; and can never 
have an equal effe& upon any audience. An- 
other circumiiance, too, has been unfortu- 

nate» 
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iiatc. The feQiaries and fanatics, before the l E c T. 
Reftoration, adopted a warm, zealous, and po- , ^^^ * 
pular manner of preaching ; and thofe who ad- 
hered to them in after-times, continued to diC 
tinguifh themfelves by fomewhat of the fame 
manner. The odium of thefe fe6ls drove the 
eftablifhed church from that warmth which 
they were judged to have carried too far, into 
the oppofite extreme of a ftudied coolnefs and 
compofure of manner. Hence, from the art 
of perfuafion, which preaching ought always to 
be, it has paffed in England into mere reafon- 
ing and inftru6lion ; which not only has brought 
down the Eloquence of the Pulpit to a lower tone 
than it might juftly affume ; but has produced 
this farther effe6l, that, by accuftoming the 
Public ear to fuch cool and dilpaflionate Dif- 
courfes, it has tended to faftiion otiier kinds of 
Public Speaking upon the fame model. 

lTbus I have given fome view of the ftate of 
Eloquence in modern times, and endeavoured 
to account for it. It has, as we have feen, 
fallen below that fplendor which it maintained 
in antient ages j and from being fublime and 
vehement, has come down to be temperate 
and cooL Yet, ftill, in that region which it 
occupies, it admits great fcope ; and, to the 
defeat of zeal and application, more than to 
the want of capacity and genius, we may 
afcribe its not having hitherto attained higher 
di(lin6tion. It is a field where there is much 
honour yet to be reapedrj It is an inftru- 

3? 2 ment 
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K. s c T. ment which may be employed for purpofes of 
^^^^* the highefl importance. The antient mo- 
dels may ftill, with much advantage, be fet 
before us for imitation ; though, in that imi- 
tation, we mud, doubtlefs, have fome regard 
to what modern tafte and modern manners 
will bear ; of which I Ihall afterwards have oc- 
cafion to fay more. 
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different kinds of public speaking — 
Eloquence of popular assemblies—^ 
extracts from demosthenes. 

I 

A FTER the preliminary views which have be'en l E c T. 
given of the nature of Eloquence in ge- ^*^^^- 
neral) and of the flat^ in which it has fubfifted 
in different ages and countries, I am now to 
enter on the confideration of the different kinds 
of Public Speaking, the diftinguifhing charafters 
of each, and the rules which relate to them. /LThe 
autients divided all Orations into three kinds 1 
the Demonflrative, the Deliberative, and the 
Judicial. The fcope of the Demonflrative was 
to praife or to blame ; that of the Deliberate, 
to advife or to difluade ; that of the Judicial, to 
accufe or to defend. The chief fubjeAs of 
Demonflrative Eloquence, were Panegyrics, In- 
ve6llves, Gratulatory and Funeral Orations. The 
Deliberative was employed in matters of public 
concern agitated in the Senate, or before the Af- 
femblies of the People. The Judicial is the fame 
with the Eloqtience of the Bar, employed in 

p 3 addreffing 
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L E c T. addreffing Judges, who have power to abfolve 
XXVII. ^^, ^^ condemnTj This divifion runs through all 

the antient Treatifes on Rhetoric ; and is fol- 
lowed by the moderns who copy them. It is a 
divifion not inartificial; and comprehends mofl, 
or all of the matters which can be the fubjefit 
of Public Difcourfe. It will, however, fuit our 
purpofe better, and be found, I imagine, more 
ufeful, to follow that divifion, which the train 
of Modern Speaking naturally points out to us, 
taking from the three great fcenes of Elo- 
quence, Popular Aflemblies, the Bar, and the 
Pulpit ; each of which has a diftin6l charafter, 
that particularly fuits it. This divifion coin- 
cides in part with the ancient one. The Elo- 
quence of the Bar is precifely the fame with 
what the Ancients called the Judicial. The 
Eloquence of Popular Aflemblies, though mofi;]y 
of what they term the Deliberative Species, yet 
admits alfo of the Demonfl;rative. The Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit is altogether of a difl:in6l 
nature, and cannot be properly reduced under 
any of the heads of the ancient Rhetoricians. 

To all the three. Pulpit, Bar, and Popular 
Aflemblies, belong, in common, the rules, con- 
cerning the condu6l of a difcourfe in all its 
parts. Of thefe rules I purpofe afterwards to 
treat at large. But before proceeding to them, 
I intend to fliew, firfl;, what is peculiar to each 
of thefe three kinds of Oratory, in their fpirit, 
chara6ler, or manner. For every Ipecies of 
Public Speaking has a manner or cliara^ler 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly fuited to it; of which it is highly lE CT^ 
material to have a joft idea, in order to direft XXVII/ 
the application of general rules. The Eloquence 
of a Lawyer is fundamentally different from that 
6f a Divine, or a Speaker in Parliament : and 
to have a precife and proper idea of the diftin-*- 
guiihing chara£ter which any kind of Publie 
Speaking Requires, is the foundation of what ii^ 
called a juft tafle in that kind of fpeaking. 

Laying afide any queftion concerning th^ 
pre-eminence in point of rank, which is due ta 
any one of the three kinds before mentioned, I 
fhall begin with that which tends to throw moft 
light upon the reft, viz. the Eloquence of Po- 
pular Affemblies. The moft auguft Theatre for 
this kind of Eloquence, to be fo>ind in any na« 
tion of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the Parlia^ 
ment of Great Britain. In meetings too, of 
lefe dignity, it may difplay itfelf. Wherever 
there is a popular court, or wherever any 
number of men are affembled for debate or 
confultation, there, in different forms, this ipe- 
cies of Eloquence may take place. 

Its obje6l is, or ought always to be, Perfua- 
fion. There muft be fome end propofed ; Ibme 
point, moft commonly of public utility or good^ 
in favour of which we feek to determine the 
hearers. Now, in all attempts to perfuade 
men, we muft proceed upon this principle, that 
it is neceffary to convince their underftanding^ 
Nothing can be more erroneou9> than toimagine^ 

p 4 thaty 
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1 2 er , that, becaufe Speeches to Popular Affi^mblie9 
^^^' / admit more of a declamatory Style than fome 
other dUcouries, they therefore ftand le& in 
need of being fupported by ibuhd reafoning* 
When modelled iqK>n this faUe idea, they may 
have the ihow, but never can produce the 
€fk&y of real Elpfuence. Even the fliow of 
Eloquence which they make, wHl pleafe only 
the tricing an4 fuperikial. For, with all toler- 
able judges, indeed almoft with all men, mere 
declamation foon becomes infipid. Of whatever 
rank the hearers be, a Speaker is never to pre* 
fume, that by a frothy and oftentatious ha^ 
rangue, without fi>lid fenfe and argument, he 
ean either make imprefflon on them, or acquire 
fame to himielf. It ie, at lead, a dangerous 
experiment; for, where fuch an artifice fuc« 
ceeds once, it will fail ten time». Even the 
common people are better judges of argument . 
and good fenfe than we fometimes think them ; 
and upon any queftion of bufinefs^ a plain ma0, 
who {peaks to the point, without art, will ge- 
nerally prevail over the moft artful Speaker 
who deals in flowers and ornament, rather 
than in reafoning. Much more, when Public 
Speakers addreia themfelves to any Affembly 
where there are perfons of education and im- 
proved underftanding, they ought to be careful 
not to trifle with their hearers. 

Imt it be ever kept in view, that the founda* 
fioil of all that can be catted Eloquence, is good 
iflilfe^i and iblid thought. As popular as the 

1 1 , Orations 
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Orations of Demofthenes vrere, iboken to all L E c Tr 

YYVTT 

tile citteens of Athens, every one who looks * 

into them, muft fee how fraught they are with 
argument; and how important it appeared to 
him, to convince the underftanding, in order to 
perfuade, or to work on the principles of aftion. 
Hence their influence in his own time ; hence 
their fame at this day. Such a pattern as this, 
Public Speakers ought to fet before them for 
imitation, rather than follow the track of thofe 
loofe and frothy Declairaers, who have brought 
difcredit on Eloquence. Let it he their firft 
ftudy, in addreffing any Popular Affembly, to 
be previoufly mailers of the bufinefs on which 
they are to ipeak ; to be well provided with 
matter and argument, and to refl upon thefe 
the chief ftrefs. This will always give to their 
difcourfe an air of manlinefs and llrength, which 
is a powerful inflrument of perfuafion. Orna- 
ment, if they have genius for it, will follow of 
courfe ; at any rate it demands only their fe* 
condary ftudy: " Cura fit verborum ; foli- 
^ citudo rerum :** — *' To your expreifion 
«« be attentive, but about your matter be fo* 
*^ licitous," is an advice of QuinStilian, which 
cannot be too often recollefted by all who ftudy 
Oratory. 

In the next place, in order to be perfua* 
five Speakers in a Popular Affembly, it is, 
in my opinion, a capital rule,^ that we be 
ourfelves perfuaded q{ whatever we recom- 
tttnd to Qthors, Never, when it can be 

avoided. 
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L E c T. avoided, ought we to efpoufe any fide of the 
^^^' , argument, but what we believe to be the true 
and the right one. Seldom or never will a man 
be eloquent, but when he is in earned, and 
uttering his own fentiments. They are* only 
the " verae voces ab imo pe6lore," the unaC- 
fumed language of the heart or head, that carry 
the force of convidlion. In a former lefture, 
when entering on this fubje6l, I pbferved, that 
all high Eloquence muil be the offspring of 
paffion, or warm emotion. It is this which 
makes every man perfuafive ; and gives a force 
to his genius, which it poffeffes at no other 
time. Under what difadvantage then is he 
placed, who, not feeling what he utters, 
muft counterfeit a warmth to which he is a 
ftranger ? 

I KNOW, that young people, on purpofe to 
train themfelves to the Art of Speaking, imagine 
it ufeful to adopt that fide of the quefl:ion 
under debate, which, to themfelves, appears the 
weakefl:, and to try what figure they can make 
upon it. But, I am afraid, this is not the mofl 
improving education for Public Speaking ; and 
that it tends to form them to a habit of flimfy 
and trivial difcourfe. Such a liberty they ftiould, 
at no time, allow themfelves, unlefs in meetings 
where no real bufinefs is cai'ried on, but where 
declamation and improvement in Speech is the 
fole aim. Nor even in fuch meetings, would 
I recommend it as the mofli ufeful exercife. 
They will improve themfelves to more advan- 

15 tage. 
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tage, and acquit themfelves. with' more honoun L £ c t. 
by chuiing always that .fide of the debate to -'^^"^ 
which, in their o?^n judgment, they are moft 
inclined, and fupporting it by what feems to 
themfelves moft folid and perfuafive. They 
will acquire the habit of reafoning clofely, and 
exprefling themfelves with warmth and force, 
much more when they are adhering to their own 
fentiments, than when they are fpeaking in con- 
tradi6lion to them. In affemblies where any 
real bufinefe is carried on, whether that bufinefs 
be of much importance or not, it is always of 
dangerous confequence for young practitioners 
to make trial of this fort of play of Speech. 
It may fix an imputation on their chara6lers 
before they are aware j and what they intended 
merely as amufement, may be turned to the 
difcredit either of their principles or their un- 
derftanding. 

Debate, in Popular Cpurts, feldom allows the 
Speaker that full and accurate preparation be- 
forehand, which the Pulpit always, and the Bar 
ibmetttxies, admits. The arguments mud be 
fuited to the courfe which the Debate takes ; 
and as no man can exactly forefee this, one who 
truils to a fet Speech, compofed in his clofet, 
will, on many occafions, be thrown out of the 
ground which he had taken. He will find it 
pre-occupied by others, or his reafpnings luper-. 
feded by fome new turn of the bufinefs ; and, if 
he ventures to ufe his prepared Speech, it wilt 
be frequently at the hazard of making aa awk^ 

ward 
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L £ c T. ward figurct There is a general prejudice with 
^^^^'^ us, and not wholly an unjuft one, againft fet 
Speeches in Public Meetings. The only occa- 
fion, when they have any propriety, is, at the 
opening of a Debate, when the Speaker has it 
in his power to chufe his field. But as the De- 
bate advances, and parties warm, difcourfes of 
this kind become more unfuitable. They want 
the native air, the appearance of being fug* 
gefted by the bufinefs that is going on *, ftudy 
and oftentation are apt to be vifible ; and, of 
courfe^ though applauded as elegant, they are 
feldom fo perfuafive as more free and uncon- 
ilrained difcourfes. / 

This, however, does not by any means con* 
elude againft premeditation of what we are to 
fay; the negleA of which, and the trufting 
wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will unavoid- 
ably produce the habit of fpeaking in a loofe 
and undigefted manner. But the premeditation 
which is of moft advantage, in the cafe which 
we now confider, is of the fubje€fc or argument 
in general, rather than of nice compofition in 
any particular branch of it. With regard to 
the matter, we cannot be too accurate in our 
preparation, fo as to be fully mafters of the 
bufinefs under confideration ; but, with regard 
to words and expreffion, it is very poffible io 
far to Overdo, as to render our fpeech ftifl* and 
precife. Indeed, till once perfons acquire that 
firmnefs, that prefence of mind, and command 
^f expreffion, in a Public Meeting, which no* 

thing 
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thine but habit and pra^ice can beftow, it may L E c T. 

v ' V tfH 

be proper for a young Speaker to commit to *^^"* 
memory the whole of what he is to iay, But» 
after fome performances of this kind have given 
him boldnefs, he will find it the better method 
not to confine himfelf fo fl;ri£t}y, but only to 
write, beforehand, fome fentences with which 
he intends to fet out, in order to put himfelf 
fairly in the train; and for the reft, to fet 
down ihort notes of the topics, or principal 
thoughts upon which he is to infift, in their 
order, leaving the words to be fuggefted by 
the warmth of difcourfe. Such Ihort notes of 
the fubftance of the difcourfe will be found of 
confiderable fervice to thofe eipecially who are 
beginning tp ipeak in public. They will ac- 
cuftom them to fome degree of accuracy, 
which, if they fpeak frequently, they are in 
danger too foon of lofing. They will even 
accuftom them to think more clofely on the 
fubjeS: in queftion ; and will affift them greatly 
in arranging their thoughts with method and 
order. 

This leads me next to obferve,. tiuit in all 
kinds of Public Speaking, nothing is of greater 
confequence than a proper and dear method* 
I mean not that formal method of laying 
down heads and fubdivifions, which is com- 
monly pra6tifed in the Pulpit; and which, 
in Popular Aflemblies, unlefii the l^>eaker be 
a man of great authority and charaAery 
and the fubje£); of great in^rtance, and 

the 
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LECT» the preparation too very accurate, is rather 
* in hazard^ of difgufting the hearers: fuch an 
introdu6iion prefenting alwa3rs the melan- 
choly prolJ)e6t of a long, difcourfe^ But 
tliough the method be not laid down in form, 
no difcourfe Of any length ihould be with- 
out method ; that is, every thing Ihould be 
found in its proper place. Every one who 
fpeaks will find it of the greateil advantage 
to himfelf to have previoufly arranged his 
thoughts, and clafled under proper heads, in 
his own mind, what he is to deliver. This will 
affift his memory, and carry him through his 
'difcourfe, without that confufion to which one 
is every moment liibjeft, who has fixed no 
difi:in6t plan of what he is to fay. And with 
refpefib to the hearers, order in difcourfe is 
abfblutely neceffary for making any proper im- 
preflion. It adds both force and light to what 
is faid* It makes them accompany the Speaker 
eafily and readily, as he goes along ; and makes 
them feel the lull effe6t of every argument 
which he employs. Few things, therefore, de- 
ferve more to be attended to than diilin^t ar- 
rangement : for Eloquence, however great, can 
never produce entire convi6tion without it. Of 
the rules of method, and the proper diftribution 
of the feverar^parts of a difcourfe, I am here* 
after to treat. 

> 
Let us now confider the Style and Expreflion 

ihited to' the Eloquence of Popular Aflemblies. 

Beyond doubt^^thefe give fcope for the moft 

ani« 
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animated manner of Public Speaking* The very L E c t. 
aipe6t of a large Aflembljr, engaged in fome ^°^^^* 
debate of moment, and attentive to the difcourfe 
of one man, is fufficient to inlj^ire that man^with 
fuch elevation and warmth, as both gives rife to 
ftrong impreffions, and gives Hiem propriety. 
Faffion eaiily rifbs in a great Aifeinbly, where 
the movements are communicated by mutual 
fympathy between the Oratorand the Audience. 
Thofe.bold figures, of which I treated formerly 
as the native language of paffion, have then their 
proper . pkce. That ardour of Speech, that 
vehemence and glo^ of Sentiment, which arife 
froth a mind animated and infpired by fome 
great and public obje6l, form the peculiar cha- 
ra^teriilics of Popular Eloquence, in its highefl 
degree of perfe6lion. , 

, • - 'ii 

The liberty, however, which we are now 
giving ; of the ilrong and paffionate manner to 
this kind of Oratory, muft be always underftood 
with certain limitations and reilraints, which it 
will be necefiary to point out diftin6lly, in order 
to guard agalnfl dangerous miflakes on this 
fubjedl. 

: As firft. The warmth whiph we exprefs muft 
be fuited to the occafion and the fubje6t : for 
nothing cw, be more prepofteroui^ than an 
attempt to introduce great vehemence into a 
fubj^6t, whiqh is either of flight importance, or 
which, by its, wature, requires to be treated of 
calpily. Aitemperate tone of Speech, is that 

for 
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L E c T. for which there is moft frequent occafion ; and 
^°^^^ he who is, on every fubje£t, paffionate and 

vehement, will be confidered as a blufterer, 

and meet with little r^ard« 

In the fecond place. We muft take care never 
to counterfeit warmth without feeling it. This 
always betrays perfons into an unnatural man- 
ner, which expofes them to ridicule* For, as 
I have often fuggefted, to fupport the appear- 
ance without the real feeling of paffion, is one 
of the moft di£Scult things in nature. The 
dilguife can almoft never be fb perfect, as not 
to be difcovered. The heart can only anfwer 
to the heart The great rule hi^re, as indeed 
in every other cafe, is, to follow nature : never 
to attempt a ftrain of Eloquence which is not 
feconded by our own genius. One may be a 
Speaker, both of much reputation and much 
influence, in the calm argumentative manner. 
To attain the pathetic, and the fublime of 
Oratory, requires thofe ftrong Jeniibilities of 
mind, and that high power of expreffion, which 
are given to few. 

In the third place. Even when the fubje^t 
juftifies the vehement manner, and when genius 
prompts it ; when warmth is felt, not counter* 
feited; we muft, ftill, fet a guard on ourfelves, 
not to allow impetuofity to tranQ)ort us too far. 
Without emoticm in iJie Speaker, Eloquence, 
as was before obferved, will never produce its 
higheft effects J but, at the fame tioie, if the 

Speaker 
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Speaker lofe command of himfelf, he will foon L e c T. 
ofe command of his audience too. He mnft , . ^,* 
never kindle too foon : he muft begin with 
moderation ; • and ftudy to carry his hearers 
along with him, as he warms in the progrefs 
of his difcourfe. For, if he runs before in the 
courfe of paifion, and leaves them behind ; 
if they are not tuned, if we may fpeak fo, in 
unifon to him, the difcord will prefently be felt^ 
and be very grating. Let a Speaker have ever 
ib good reaibn to be animated and fired by his 
fubje6t, it is always expedled of him, that the 
awe and regard due to his Audience fliould lay 
a decent reftraint upon his warmth, and prevent 
it from carrying him beyond certain bounds.^ 
If, when moft heated by the fubje^l, he can be 
fo far mailer of himfelf as to preferve clofe 
attention to argument, and even to fome degree 
of correct expreffion, this felf-command, this 
exertion of reafon, in the midd of paflion, has 
a wonderful effedl both to pleafe and to perfuade. 
It is indeed the mafter-piece, the higheft attain- 
ment of Eloquence ; uniting the ftrength of 
reafon with th^ vehemence of paffion ; afford- 
ing all the advantages of paflion for the purpofe 
of perfuafion, without the confufion and dif- 
order which are apt to accompany it. 

ZIn the fourth place. In the higheft and moft^ 
anima^ted ftrain of Popular Speaking, we mud* 
always proferve regard to what the public ear 
will bear, ^his diredlion I give, in order to 
guard againfl an inju(Jicious imitation of ancient 
VOL. !!• Q, OratorS;^ 
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]# £ c T. Orators^ who, both in their pronunciation and 
XXm gefture, and in their figures of expreffion, ufed 
a bolder manner than what the greater coolneis 
of modem tafte will readily fuffer* This may 
perhaps, as I formerly oblerved, be a diC- 
advantage to Modern Eloquence. It is no rea- 
ibn why we ihould be too fevere in cheeking the 
impulfe of genius^ and contimie always creeping 
on the ground ; but it is a rea&ti, however, why 
we (hould avoid carrying the tone of declama- 
tion to a height that would now be reckoned 
extravagant. Demoftbenes^ to juftify the un- 
fucce&ful adlion of Clieronsea, calls up the 
manes of thofe heroes who fell in the battle of 
Marathon and Platan, and Avears by them, that 
their fellow-citizens had done well in their en« 
deavours to fupport the fame caufe. Cicero, in 
his. Oration for Milo, implores and obtefts the 
Alban hills and groves, and makes along addrefs 
to them: and both pafiages, in tbefe Orators, 
have a fine ef&£l*. But how few modem 

Orators 



* The paffiige in Cicero it tery beautiful, and adxantd with 
the higbefl colouring of his Eloquence. *^ Non eft hrnnano 
** confilioy ne mediocri quidem, Judices, deorum immortalium 
*^ cura» res ilia perfe^. Religiones^ mehercule, ipfa? araeque 
** cum illam belluam cadere viderunt, commorifTe fe videntur,. 
** et jus in illo fuum retinuiffe* Vo» enim jam Albani tumuli , 
«, ** atque luci vos inquam imploro atque ohteftor, vofque AI- 
^' banorum obrutae anc^ fiacrorum populi Roxnani focise et 
** equales, quas ille prseceps amentia^ cx(is proftratifque^ fanc- 
^ tiffimis lucis, fubftrudtionum infanis molibus oppreiferat; 
w yeftr» Hjm araci veftrse rdigiones viguenmt, reftni vis vahik» 
.> «quam 
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OratoiB couid venture on fuch apoftrophes ? L £ c r. 
and wliat.a power of g^iud would it require jto . ^^^^ 
gpive fudi figures now their proper grace^ or 
make them produce a due effect upon th^ 
bearers? 

CJjs the fifth aad lall place, In all kinds Of 
Public i^eaking^ but efpecially in Popular Af- 
femblies, it is a capital rule to attend to all the 
decorums of time, place, and chara&er. No 
warmth of Eloquence can atone for the neglect 
of ihe£e, TTiat vehemence, which is becoming 
in a perfon of character and authority, may be 
uofnitafole to the modefly expe6led from a 
young Speaker. That fportive and witty mah- 
oer which may fiiit one fubje3: and oine aflembly, 
is altogether out of place in a grave caufe and 
H fdlemn meeting. ^^ Caput artis eft,'' fays 
Quin&iHan, " decere/' — «* The firft principle 
**of. art^ is, to obferve decorum.*' No one 
fhould ever rife to fpeak in public, without 
forming to him(elf a juft and ftri6): idea of what 
fuits bis own age and charaAer ; what fuits the 
inbjeft, the hearers, the place, the occalion ; 
atid adjufting the whole train and manner of his 
fpeakirig on this idea. All the ancients iniid much 
on this, Confult the &rft chapter of the eleventh 



** quani Mfe aiani fetlcrt {)0llueral. Tvqae tx tno <fdko monte 
** Ig^aliafif fairifte hifkett ciifuaf ilk lacusi nemora« fineFque, fepe 
**. bmni ne&rio ftuptoi feekre mftcullrat, aKquatido ad etitt pu- 
<* iiieB&im^'Ocaldt apertdfti i vdbif itbe, rohh veftra ili tconfpe^iuy 
^ feraCf fed juitae tamen, 6c debits poeme SAatm ivtttJ* 

n 2 book 
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L E c T. book of Quinfitilian, which is employed wholly 
^^' ^ on this point, and is full of good fenfe. Cicero's 
admonitions in his Orator ad Briitum, I (hall 
give in his own words, which ihould never be 
forgotten by any who fpeak in public. ** Eft 
** Eloquentiae, ficut reliquarum rerum, funda- 
*« mentum, fapientia ; ut enim in vita, fie in 
^^ oratione nihil eft difficilius quam quod deceat 
«« videre; hujus ignoratione ibpiffim^ peccatur; 
^< non enim omnis fortuna, non omnis au£toritas, 
^^ non omnis aetas, nee vero locus, aut tempus, 
" aut auditor omnis, eodem aut verborum ge- 
^< nere tra6tandus eft, aut fententiarum. Sem- 
*' perque in omni parte orationis, ut vitse, 
*« quid deceat confiderandum ; quod et in re 
'^ de qua agitur poiitum eft, et in perfbnis et 
" eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui audiunt*/' — 
So much tor the confiderations that require to 
be attended to, with refpe6l to the vehemence 
and warmth which is allowed in Popular Elo* 
quence. 

* << Good fenfe is the foundation of Eloquence, as it is of 
«< all other things that are valuable. It happens in Oratory 
<< exactly as it does in Hfe, that frequently nothing is more dif- 
*< ficult than to difcern what is proper and becoming. In con- 
*^ fequence of miftaking this, the grofleft faults are often com« 
** mitted. For to the different degrees of rank, fortune, and 
** age among men, to all the varieties of time, place, and au- 
<< ditory, the fame Style of Language, and the fame ftrain of 
M thought cannot agree. In every part of a difcourfe, juft as 
<< in every part of life, we muft attend to what is fuitaUe and 
^ decent ; whether that be determined by the nature of the 
^* fubied of which we treat, or by the chiuraders of thofe whp 
« fpeaki or of thofe who hear." 

The 
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The current of Style ihould in general be fiill,, l E c T. 
free, ajid natural. Quaint and artificial expret .^^^* 
lions are out of place here ; and always . dero*: 
gate, from peffuafion* It is a flfong and manly 
Style wfaich. ihould chiefly be ftiidied ;^ and, me^ 
t^phooricaLIu^nguage, when p]:H>perly introduced, 
produces ofteu a happy, effeS;. When the' me* 
taphors are warm, glowing, and defcriptive, 
fome inaccuracy in; them will be overlooked, 
which, in a writtem compofition, w0ui4.be re- 
nAarked and Cenfured. Amidfl the tprrent of 
declamation, the ftjrength of the figure makea 
i^ipreffion ; the inaccm:acy of it efcapes^ . 

« , .; .. 

With regard to tlie degree of concifeneis or 
diffufenefs, fuited to /Popular. Eloquence, it is 
not eaiy to fix any exa£t bounds, ' I know that' 
it is commoQ to recommend a diffiife . mannef 
as the moil proper. I am inclined, however,, 
to think, that there is danger of erring .in this: 
refpe^; ; and that by indulging too much in the 
diffii^ Style, Public Speakers often lofe more 
in ppint of ftijength, than they gain by the ful* 
nefs of their illuflration. There is no doubt, 
that i)i fpeaking to a multitude, we muft not 
%eak in fentences and apophthegms: care muft 
be taken to explain and to inculcate ; but this 
care may be, and frequently is, carded too far. 
We ought always to remember, that how much 
foeyer we may be pleaied with hearing ourfelves 
ipeak, every audience is very ready to be tired; 
and the; moment they begin to be tired, aU. 
our £loquence_gpps for npthi:Qg. Aloofe and. 
verbofe. mapner never fails to create difgufl ; 

d 3 and^ 
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L E c f.* a*dy oil noft occafions^ we had better pun the 
^"^^^, riflt of faying too little tba^i too mwch. Better 
place oQf thought ia one itrong point o<' view, 
mdi reft it thfire^ tlian by twning it int6 every 
light, and; peuiring forth a prefiiiioB of worcb 
upon it|^ exhauft the attentiiw <^ our hearers, 
and leave them flat and. languid.^ 

* * * 

, Of Pronundation and Delivery, I am hereig^er 
to treat apait« At prefent it is fefficienli t6 ob^Ve 
tliat in fpeaking to mixt Aifen^blies, the bdl 
maimer of delivery is the firm and the deter^ 
mined. * An arrogant and overbearing mati^nt^ 
is indeed always difagreeable ; and the leaft ap- 
pearance of it oaght to be ihanned : but there 
is a certain 4ecifive tone, which may be afllimed 
even by a modeft man, who is thttit^ugbly per^ 
fntfdked of the'&atimentfr he utters $ and* whkh 
iis beft calculated £br making a general impref«» 
fion. : A.feeble and hefitaiing nianner be^aka 
always fome diftruil of a man^9 own opinion % 
;vfaidi iii,^by no means, a favourable cireum* 
ilance £)r his inducing others to embrace it • 

. ifimm are the chief thotigbts which haVe oe«r 
curred to me from reflexion and obfervation, 
aoiicdraing the peculiar diftinguiibirYg cha* 
rafters of the Eloquence proper fbr Popular 
Aflbmblies^ The fum of what has been feid, is 
thivc The: end of Popular Speaking i^ perfna^ 
fion ; )and this mnft be founded on convi^on* 
. Argument and reafbning muft be the bafis,' it 
Vf9 would be Speakers of bufin^^^ and Mrt: mere 

' i declaim W9» 
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deektmers. We ihouldbe ensraffed in earndEl L B c T. 
OB the fide which we ^fyoafk ; and utter, ad ''*^^"* 
mudi as pebble, our owq^' and not counter<« 
feitftd Sentiments* The premeditation* fliould 
be of things, rather than of words^ Clear order 
and method ihould be fludied ; the manner and 
expreffion warm and animated ; though ftill, in 
the midft of that vehemence, which may at 
times be ftiitable, carried on under the proper 
reilraints which regard to the audience, and to 
the decorum of character, ought to lay on every 
Public Speaker: the Style free and eafy^ ftrong 
and deicriptive, rather than diffufe; and the 
delivery determined and firm. To conclude 
this head, let every Orator remember, that the 
impreffion made by fine and artful (peaking is 
momentary ; that made by argument and good 
fenfe, is fi)lid and lading} 

I SHALL now, that I may afibrd an exempli-* 
fication of that fpecies of Oratory of which 1 
have been treating, infert fome extracts from 
Demoftlienes. Even under the great dfiadvan* 
tage of an Englifli tranflation, they will exhibit 
a fmall ipecimen of that vigorous and fpirited 
Eloquence which I have fo of?en praifed. I 
fliall take my extra6ls moftly from the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular 
Orations ())oken to the general convention of 
the citizens of Athens : and, as the fub^efk of 
both the Philippics and the Olynthiacs is the 
fame, I (hall not confine myfelf to one Oration, 
but ihall join together paifages taken from two 

(14 W 
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LECT , or three of them ; fodb' as may fliew his general 
Xayil ftrain of fpeaking, on ibme of the chief branches 
of the fubjeS;. The fubje£l in general is, to 
roufe the Athenians to guard againft VbUip of 
Macedon, whole growing power and crai^ 
policy had by that time endangered, and ibon 
after overwhelmed, the liberties of Greece. 
The Athenians began to be alarmed ^ but their 
deliberations were flow, and their meafures 
feeble; ieveral of their favourite Orators having 
been gained by Philip'^ bribes to &vour his 
cauie* In this critical conjuncture of af&irsDe- 
mofthenes arofe. In the following manner he 
begins his firft Philippic ; which, like the exor- 
diums of all his Orations, is fimple and artleis*. 

*' Had we been convened, Athenians! on 
** fome new fubje6l of debate, I had waited till 
*• moft of your ufual counfeUors had declared 
♦* their opinions. If I had approved of what 
*• was prc^ofed by them, I {hould have con- 
^^ tinned iilent; if not, I fliould then have 
** attempted to ipeak my fentiments. But fince 
** thofe very points on which thefe Speakers 
<^ have oftentimes been heard already, are at 
«* this time to* be confidered ; though I have 
" arifen firft, I prefume. I may expefl; your 
'* pardon ; for if they on former occafions had 
^* advifed the proper meafures, you would not 
•^ have found it needful to confult at prefent. 



* In the following extra£ls^ Leland'i tranflation is moftly 
foQowed. 

" First 
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** First then, Athenians ! however wretched l e c tJ 
•* the fitiiation of our affitirs at prefent feems,- ^ ^vn. 
^^ it muft not by any means be thought, def- 
** perate. What I am now going to advance 
^^ may poffibly appear a paradox; yet it is a cer^ 
^^ tain truth, that our pad misfortunes afford a^ 
^^ oircumftahee ' moil favourable to our future^ 
*f topes*. And what is that? even that our 
** prefent diflSculties are owing entirely to our 
** total indolence and utter difregard of our 
•* own intereft. For were we thus fituated, in 
*^ ipite of every effort which our duty demanded, 
^^ then indeed we might regard our fortunes as 
" abfolutely defperate. But now, Philip hath 
" only conquered your fupinenefs and ina^i* 
** vity; the ftate he hath not conquered. You 
'^ cannot be faid to be defeated ; your force 
" bath never been exerted. 

" If there is a man in this affembly who 
^^ thinks that we muft iSnd a formidable enemy 
" in Philip, while he views on one hand the 
^^ numerous armies which furround him, and 
^^ on the other, the weaknefs of our ftate, de- 
*^ foiled of fo much of its dominions, I cannot 
" deny that he thinks juftly. Yet let him re- 
" flefl; on this ; there was a time, Athenians ] 
^^ when we poffeffed Pydna, Potidoea, and 
<< Meltbone, and all that countiy round ; when 



* This thought is only hinted in the firft Philippic, but 
brought out more fully in the third ; as the^ fame thoughts» 
occafioned by fimilar fituations of affiairsi foxhetimes occur m 
the^ifFerent oratioiis on this fubjed. 

" many 
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L^^E C T* <^ masy of the flates, how fiil^je^d to him, 
* ^ were free «nd independent, odd more in- 
^^ elided to our alliance than to his»i If Philip, 
<^ iU; that time weak in himfelf, and ^thout 
^* allies, had defponded of fUpcefe againft you, 
^^ he would never have engaged in theft enter- 
<^ prKbs which are now crowned with f|icce&, nor 
^ eould have raifed himfelf to that pitch ef gmn- 
^ deur at which you now behold him. But he 
^ knew well that the ilrongeft places are only 
*f prizes laid between the combatants, and ready 
^^ for the conqueror. He knew that the do- 
^f minicms of the abfent devolve naturally to thofe 
^^ who are in the field ; the pofleffions of the 
^i fupine, to the aftive and intrepid. Animated 
^* by thefe fentiments he overturns whole na- 
^^ tions. He ^either rules univerfally as a con- 
^ queror, or governs as a prote3:6r. For man- 
^^ kind naturally feek confederacy with fucb, as 
^ they fee refolved and preparing not to be want- 
^ ing to themfehres. 

*^. If you, my countrymen ! will now at length 
<« be perfuaded to entertain the like fentiments ; 
^ if each of you will be diQ>oled to approve him- 
<^^f anufeful citizen, to the utmoft that his 
^ ftation and aiulities enable him ; if the rich 
^ 1^11 he ready tQ contribute, and the young to 
^ take the field; in one word, if yon will be 
** jourfelves, and banifh thefe vain hopes which 
^* every fingle perfon entertains, that the adlive 
^ part of public bufinefs may lie upon others, 
^*.^n(jl he remain ^t his eafe; you may then, 
*^ by the affiftance of, tlie Ciods^ recsrf thofe opi 

" portunities 



<** portiintdefc \*hlcii ycitt: ftipitteneSr' tiaitl'nb. L S 6 -f. 
** gle^d, regain }Eour Aomnibmi imA'idbaiS.i& ^^^*' 
<* theinfijfeDceof tbisttlan. ; ;} - . 

" But whbn^ O my countrfmea? will you 
*^ begin to exert your vigour ? Do yoli wait till 
^ TiMifed hfy feme dire event ? tffl forced by feme 
^< TOceffitr^ ? What theft are we to tbink 6# our 
^^ porefenfcieoiidition f Tcf free ii^eA» the dtfgrace 
^* atteitding W mifbdndu6i; is, in my opiriion, 
1^ the moft urgent neceility. Or fay, is it your 
^* ible ambition to wander through the pnbh'c 
f* places, : each inquiring of the other, ** What 
^^ new advices ?** Can any thing be more new 
^< than that a man of Macedon fliould conquer 
^* the' Athenians, and. give law to Greece ? •* Is 
^ Philip dead V ^ No-- but he is fick/^ !Vay, 
^< what is it to yoti whether Philip is fick ot hot? 
** Suppoiing he fhould die, you would raife u]^ 
^ another Philip, if you continue thus regard- 
«' lefs of your intereft. 

r**^MAjrr, I know, delight mo!^e in nothing 
^* than in circulating all the rumours they 
f* bear as articles of intelligence. Soibe cry, 
•^ Riilip hath joined with the Lacedaemoiliahs, 
"and they are concerting the deftruAion of 
*♦ Thebes* Others aflure us, he liath fent an 
*• embafiy to the king of Pferfia ; otheils, that he 
^ is fortifying places in lUyria. Thus we all go 
^ about framing our ieveral tales. I do be- 
^^ lieve indeed, Athenians ! * that he is inttoi- 
^ cated with hisgreataefs, and does entertain his 
5^ imagination witb many fueb v ifienaryprojcft s, 
*^ as he fees no power rifing to oppofe him. 

« But 






f4 £ C'T. ^* But I: cftnnotbe |iecfuaded that he hath- fb 
^VH. .<<: taken his meafures, that the weakeft amongft 
^^ us (for the weakeft they are who Ipread fixch 
^> rumours) know what he is ^njaxtito do. Let 
^* us difregard tbefe tales. Let us only be per- 
^Vfuaded pf this, that he is our en^ny ; that we 
have long been iUbjeS: to his infolence ; that 
whatever yfe expeded to have been done for 
us by others, hdth turned againft us ;. that all 
*• the refource left, is in ourfelvies ; and that if 
^^ we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
^^ we fliould be forced to engage him at home. 
*^ Let us be perfuaded of thefe things, and then 
<^ we ihall come to a proper determination, and, 
be no longer guided by rumours^ We need 
not be f61icitoi}s to know what particular eventSr 
are to happen. We may b^ well aflured that 
^^ nothing good^ can happen^ unlefs we give due 
^^ attention to our own afiairs, and a6t as becomes 
** Athenians. 

Were it, a point generally acknowledged*, 
that Philip is no\i^ at a^ual war with the 
ftate, the only thing .under deliberatiton 
** would then be, how to bppofe him with moft 
^^ fafety. But fince there are perfons fo ftraxi^ely 
^^ infatuated, that although he has already po& 
** feiTed himfelf of a confiderable part of our 
^' dominions ; although he is iUll extending his 
<^ conquefls^ although all Greece has fufferfed 
•* by his injuilice ; yet they can hear it re- 
'^ peated in this Aflembly, that it is fomo of us 

♦ rha» lii. 
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''* \vho feek to embroil the ftate in war: this x, EC T. 

*«< fuggeftion muft firft be guarded againft. l\^^^ 

•* readily admit, that were it in our power to 

•* •determine Whether we Ihould be at peace or 

" war, peace, if it depended on our option, is 

** moft defiirable to be embraced. But if the 

** other party hath drawn the IWord, and ga- 

** thered his armies round hira ; if he amufes. us 

*« with the name of peace, while, in iafil, he ia 

** proceeding to the greateft hoftilities ; what 

«* is left for us but to oppofe him ? If any man 

•«* takes that for a peace, which is only a pre- 

^^ paration for his leading his forces diredtly 

^ ** upon us, after his other conquefts, I hold that 

>^ man's mind to be difordered. At leaft^ it is 

*« only our conduct towards Philip, not Philip's 

** condu£i; towards us, that is to be termed a 

•* peace ; and this is the peacefor which Philip's 

^^ treafutes are expended, for which his gold 

'** i^ ib liberally fcattered among our venal 

*♦ orators, that he may be at liberty to carry on 

*« the war againft you, while you make no war 

•« on him/ 

" HfiAVENs! is there any man of a right 
** mind who Would judge of peace or war by 
** words, and not by actions ? Is there any man 
'^ fo weak as to imagine that it is for the fake 
of thofe paltry villages of Thrace, Drongylus, 
and Cabyle, and Maftira, that Philip is now 
<^ braving the utmoft dangers, and enduring the 
*< feverity of toils and feafons ; and that he has 
<^ no defigns upon the arfenals, and the navies, 
'^ and the filrer mines of Athene? or that he 

*« will 
/ 
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L B C i:. <« will take up his whiter quarters amoog tlie 
^^ '' cdls and duogeons of Thrace> and leave yon 
to enjoy all your revenues in peace? But 
you wait perhaps till he declare war agftinft 
you.>— He will never do lb — no, though ke 
were at your gates. He will ftill be affwing 
you that he is not at war. Such were his 
^^ pro£^oQ8 to the people of Oreum, when his 
^< forces were in the heart of their country; Aich 
'^ his profeffions to thofe of Pheras, until the 
^ moment he attacked their walls : and thus he 
5* amufed the Olynthians till he came within a 
^ few miles of them, and then he fent them a 
*^ I90flage, that either they mtfft quit their city, 
^^ or be his kingdom. He would indeed be the 
<^ abihrdeft of mankind, i^ while you fbfibr his 
^^ outrages to p^ unnpticed, and are wholly 
^* engaged in accufing and pro&cuting one 
^* another, he fliould, by declaring war, put an 
*^ end to. your private contefts, warn you to 
*^ dire6t all your zeal agiunft him, and deprive 
<< his penfioners of their mod fpecious pretence 
*^ for fufpendingyour refolutions, that, of his not 
^ being at war with the date. I, S^r my part, 
^< hi^d and deckre, that by his attack of the 
<^ Megaraaans, by his attempts upon tlie liberty 
*^ of £ubflsa, by his late incurfions into Thrace, 
*^ by his practices in PelopOfinefus, Philip has 
^^ violated the treaty; he is in a date of hoilility 
*^ with you} mie& you fiiall affirm, that be who 
^^ prepares to befiege a city, is .ftill at peace, 
^^ until the Wfills be aft^ally invefted. The man 
*^ wJftOCe delignsj y^^of^ yfhch co«4u^ teb^jU to 

«« reduce 
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^< reduce me to ftibjeSion, that man is at war L £ c T. 
*• with me, though not a blow hath yet been .^"^^^ 
*• given, nor a fword drawn. 

^ All Greece, all the barbarian world, is 
^ too narrow for this man's ambition. And, 
^^ though we Greeks fee and hear all diis, we 
^ fend no embaffies to each other ; we expreft 
<* no reientment ; but into fuch wretchedneft 
^^ are we funk, that even to this day we negleffc 
*^ what our intereft and duty demand. With- 
^ out engaging in aflbciations, or forming con- 
^* federacies^ we look with unconcern upon 
•* Philip's growing power j each fondly imagin* 
*« ing, that the time in which another is de- 
** ftroyed, is fo much time gained to him ; al« 
** though no man can be ignorant, that, like 
•* the regular periodical return of a fever, he is 
" coming upon thofe who think themfelves the 
" moll remote from danger. — And what is the 
<* caufe of our prefent paffive difpofition ? For 
** fome caufe fure there muft be, why the Greeks, 
*^ who have been to zealous heretofore in de- 
•« fence of liberty, are now fo prone to flavery. 
*^ The caufe, Athenians ! is, that a principle, 
" which was formerly fixed in the minds of all, 
"now exifts no more; a principle which Cotl- 
" quered the opulence of Perfia, maintained 
" the freedom of Greece, and triumphed over 
«• the powers of fea and land. That principle 
*^ wasj an unanimous abhorrence of all thofe 
** who accepted bribes from princes, that were 
" enemies to the liberties of Greece. To be 
«convi6led of bribery, was then a crime al- 

** together 
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L £ c T« ^* togetber unpardonable. Neither Orators, nor 
^^^^ , •* Generals, would then fell for gold the favour- 
** able conjunctures which fortune put into their 
^^ hands. No gold could impair our finn con- 
*^ cord at home, our hatred and diffidence of 
^^ tyrants and barbarians. But now all things 
^^ are expofed to iale, as in a public market. 
^' Corruption has introduced fuch manners as 
** have proved the bane and deilru&ion of our 
country. Is a man known to have received 
foreign money ? People envy him. Does he 
own it? They laugh. Is he convicted in 
•* form ? They forgive him : fo univerfidly has 
this contagion diffufed itfelf among us. 
*' If there be any who, though not carried 
away by bribes, yet are flruck with terror, as 
*^ if Philip was fomething more than human, 
^^ they may fee, upon a little coniideration, that 
«^ he hath exhaufled all thofe artifices to which 
** he owes his prefent elevation; and that his 
** affairs are now ready to decline. For I my- 
" felf, Athenians! ihould think Philip really to 
be dreaded, if I faw him raifed by honourable 
means. — When forces join in harmony and 
^^ affe6tion, and one common intereft unites 
** confederating powers, then they (hare the 
^^ toils with alacrity, and endure diflrefles with 
perfeverance. But when extravagant ambi- 
tion and lawlefs power, as in the cafe of 
Philip, have aggrandized a fingle perfon, the 
i* firft pretence, the flighteft accident, over- 
^^ throws him, and daihes his greatnefs to the 
^^ ground. For, it is not poffible, Athenians! 
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EXTRACTS PROM DEMOSTHENES. ^41 

it 18 not poffible, to found a laftiiig power npoii t E c Tw 
** injuilic^^ pegury, and treachery* Thefe may ,^^* 
•* p^rhsips fubceed for once, and borrow for a 
*' while, from hope, a gay and flourifhing ap^ 
pearance. But time betrays their weaknefs, 
and they fall of themfelves to riiin. For, as 
*' in ilru£i;ures . of every kind, the lower parts 
ihould have the firmed liability, fo the grounds 
and principles of great enterprifes ihould be 
judice and truth. But this folid foundation is 
wanting to all the enterprifes of Philip. 
^^ Hence, among his confederates^ there are 
many who hate^ who diitruil, who envy him* 
If you will exert yourfelves, as your hpnour 
and your intereft require^ ydu will not only 
difcover the weakne& and infincerity of his 
^^ confederates, but the ruinous condition aLfo 
*• of his own kingdom^ For you are not to 
imagine, that the inclinations of his fubjefts 
are the fame with thofe of their princes He 
thirds for glory ; but they have no part in this 
ambition^ Harafled by thofe various excur^^ 
^* iions he is ever makings they groan under 
*• perpetual ' calamity ; torn from their bufinefs 
'' and their families ; and beholding commerce 
^^ excluded from their coafls. All thofe glaring 
exploits^ which have given him his apparent 
greatnefs, have wailed his natural ilrength^ 
his own kingdom, and rendered it much 
** weaker than it originally was* Befides, his 
*^ profligacy and bafenefs, and thofe troops of 
'' buffoons^ and diifolute perfons, whom h6 ca^ 
*^ reiTes and keeps conftantly about him, are, to 
vot» 11. • jR « men 
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L £ c T. ^* men of juft difcernment^ gteat indications 
^^ , ** of the weaknefs of his mind. At prefent, 
^< his faccejBTes caft a ihade over thefe things ; 
^^ but let his arms meet with the leaft di%race^ 
^* his feeblenefs will appear, and his chara6fceF 
** be expofed. For, as in our bodies, while a 
^' man is in i^partot health, the e£k€i of fome 
*^ inward debility, which has been growing upon 
^ him, may, for a time, be concealed ; but, as 
*' foon as it comes the length of difeafe, all his 
** fecret infirmities &ow tbemfelves in whatevep 
^ part of his frame the diforder is lodged ^ fo, 
in ftates and monarchies, while they carry on 
a war abroad, many defedls efcape the ge-- 
neral eye ; but, as foon as war reaches their 
^ own territory, their infirmities come forth te 
general obfervation. 
Fortune has^ great influence in all human 
^* affairs ; but I, fioff my part, fiiould prefer the 
•* fortune of Athens, with* the leaft degree of 
^ vigour in aflerting your caufe, to this man's 
^* fortune. For we' have many better ;reafons 
•• to depend upon the favour of Heaven than 
*< this man. But, indeed, he who will not 
exert his owi^ firength, hath no title to de- 
pend either on^ his frimids, or on the Gods.' 
** Is it at all furprifii^ that he, who is himielf 
«« ever amidd the labwirs and dangers of the 
•'^ field: who is every where; whom no-opppr- 
twiity eicapes ; to whom no feafon is unfa* 
tourable ; ihould be fuperior to you, who are 
wholly engaged in contriving delays, and 
^ framing deorees^ and inquiring after news I 

^ The 
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** The ^ontr^iy woal4 be much mor€ fwf rifc l e c t» 

** iHg, if we, wha hav^ never hitherto a^ed as 3E^TO» 

^^ biecame A ftate engaged in war, fliouid con«^ 

•* quer one who a^s, in every inftance, with 

*' indefatigable vigilance. It is this, Athenians.^ 

*^ it is this which gives him all his advantage 

•^ l^gatnft you. PhiUp, conftantly furrounded 

<* by his trQ(^9, s^nd perpetually engaged ip 

•^ preje^ing bU defigna, can, in a roonp(ent, 

♦* ilrike the blpw where he pleafep^ Bvit we, 

<< when apy accident alarms us, firft appoint 

*f our Trjerarobs } then we allow them to exr 

^ change by fubflitution: then the fupplies are 

♦• confidered; next, we refolvc to man our fleet 

<« with Grangers and foreigners ; then find it 

^* neceflary to fiipply their place ourfelves. In 

*' the midft of thefe delays, what we are failing 

** to defend, the enemy is already mailer of; 

<* for the time of a6tion is fpent by us in pre* 

** paring ; and the iffues of war will not wait 

<* for our flow and irresolute meafures. 

^^ CoNsiDEK then your prefent iituation, and 
^^ make fuch proviGon as the urgent danger re- 
" quires. Talk not of your ten thoufands, or 
*« your twenty thouiand foreigners; of thofe 
<^ armies which appear fi> magnificent on paper 
^* anly ; great aad terrible in your decrees, in 
^^ executi<m weak and contemptible. But let 
'< your ariiBy be made up chiefly of the native 
^ fiHPces of the ftate ; let i% be an Athenian 
*' ftrez^th to which you are to truftj and 
*^ Whomibevw you appoiat as general, let them 
^^ l>e eptird^ ttioider his guidance and authority. 

R s> . «* For, 
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L £ c T. ** FoFj ever fince our armies have been formed 
^^^\ " of foreigners alone, their victories have been 
** gained over our allies and confederates only» 
<^ while our enemies have rifen to an extrava- 
*• gance of power." 

The Orator goes on to point out the number 
of forces which fhould be raifed ; the places of 
their deftination; the feafon of the year in which 
they fliould fet out } and then propofes in form 
his motion5 as we would call it^ or his decree, 
for the neceflary fupply of money, and for afcer« 
taining the funds from which it fliould be raifed. 
Having finifhed all that relates to the bufinefs 
under deliberation, he concludes thefe Orations 
on public afikirs, commonly with no longer pe- 
roration than the following, which terminates 
the Firft Philippic: ** I, for my part, have never, 
upon any occafion, chofen to court your fa- 
vour, by fpeaking any thing but what I was 
^^ convinced would ferve you. And, on this 
*^ oqcaiion, you have heard my fentiments 
^' freely -.declared, without art, and without 
" referve. I fhould have been pleafed, indeed, 
** that, as it is for your advantage, to have 
" your true intereft laid before you, fo I might 
^^ have been aflured, that he who layeth it 
" before you would Ihare the advantage. But, 
^^ uncertain as I know the confequence to be 
i** with relpe6b to myfelf, I yet determinied to 
*< fpeak, becaufe I was convinced that thefe 
*^ meafures, if purfued, muft prove beneficial 
** to the Public. And, of all ithofe opinions 
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*• which fliall be offered to your acceptence, l e c T. 
may the Gods determine that to be chofen xxvn. 
which will bed advance the general welfare." 






These Extradls may ferve to give fome im- 
perfeft idea of the manner of Demoilhenes. 
For a jufler and more complete one, recourfe 
mud be had to the excellent original. 
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LECTURE XXVIIL 



ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR— ANALYSIS OF 
CICERO'S ORATION FOR CLUENTIUS. 



X £ C T. T TREATED, lO the lad Le&ure, of what is pe- 
^^^^\ culiar to the Eloquence of Popular Afiem- 
blies. Much of what was faid on that head 
is applicable to the Eloquence of the Bar, 
the next great fcene of Public Speaking to 
which I now proceed, and my obfervations 
upon which will therefore be the ihorter. All, 
however, that was faid in the former Lecture 
muft not be applied to it ; and it is of import- 
ance, that I begin with fhowing where the dif- 
tin6tion lies. 

(bf the firfl place, the ends of ipeaking at the 
Bar, and in Popular Aflemblies, are commonly 
different. In Popular Aflemblies, the great 
obje£fc is perfuafion ; the Orator aims at deter- 
mining the hearers to fome choice or condu&, 
as good, fit, or ufefuL For accomplifliing this 
end, it is incumbent on him to apply himfelf 

to 
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tbaH the principles of a£lion in our nature; to L E c x. 
the paffions and to the heart, as well as to the .^ ^^ 
underftaniling. But^ at the Bar, conviction is 
tiie great ck^St. There, it is not the Speaker's 
bufine& to perdiade the Judges to what is 
^ood. or ufeful, but to fbew iiiem what as juft 
and true ; and, of courfe, it is chiefly, or fiddy, 
to the underftanding that his Eloquence is ad* 
drefled. This, is a diara3;eriftjicial dilTgreikce 

whidi dugbt »ever to be l^egt in \ieyi^ 

' •' • ' » * . ' 1 1 ' ^ * 

In the uext fpt&ce^ Speakers 4t the Bar ad^^ 
dreis themfelves toofte^ or to a few Judges, afiid 
tb«le, too, peribas generaHy^ of age, gravity, 
and authority of diaraSter. There they have 
not thofe advantages which it <|aixed and iiume;; 
rraS'Aflembly affords for eni|4oyifig all the arts 
of Speech, even fuppofing tbdr fbbjefib to ad« 
mit them, Faifion does not nfe fo eafily ; the 
jSpeaker is heard .m<*e co<^y j %e is watched 
evermore feverely; and wduld ^x|iofe himfelf 
to ridicule, by attempting that high vehement 
tone, which is only proper in §>eaking to a 
multitude. 

In the iaft place, the nature and management 
of the fubjedts which belong \o the Bar, re- 
quibre a very different ipecies of Oratory from 
that of Popular A0embles. In the latter, the 
Speaker has a much wider range. He is fel- 
dom confined to any precipe rule ; he can fetch 
his topics from a ^eat variety of quarters ; and 
employ eyei^ iUuftration which his fancy or 

B 4 ima^ 
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L^CT« imaginatiQii fijggefts. But, at the bar, the field 
^^^- of ipeaking is limited to preciie law and ftatute. 
Imagination is not allowed to 'take its fcope^ 
The Advocate has always lying before him the 
line, the fquare, apd the compafi. Thefe, it 
is his principal bufineis to be continually applyr 
\ng to the fabje3;$ under debate, 

For theft reafiins, it is clear, that the Elof 
quence of the Bar is of a much more limited, 
more fober and chaftened kind, than that of 
Popular AflembUes ; and, for fiiwUr reafbns, 
we muft beware, of Gonfidering even the judicial 
Orations of Oicero or I>emofthene$ as exaft 
models of th^ inaan^r of Speaking, which is 
adapted to the prefent ftate of the Bar. It is 
neceflary to warn youpg Lawyers of this ; be« 
cauf^, though thefe were pleadings fpoken in 
pivil or criminal ^uies, yet, in fa£fc, the nature 
of the Bar anciently, boUmn Greece and Rome, 
allowed a much nearer approach to Popular 
Eloquence, than what it now does;* This was 
pwin^ chiefly tfl t^o caufes. 

First, Becaufe in the ancient Judicial Ora^ 
tions, ilri^ law w|is inuch leis an objeffc of at- 
tention t^an it is become among us. In the 
days pf Deipofthenes and Cicero, the Qiunicir 
pal ftatutes w^r^ few, fimple, and general ; and 
the deci^on of ^ufes was trufted, in a great 
meafure, to the equity and common fenfe of 
the Judges. Eloquence, much inore than Ju- 
f^pru^encej ^as the itudy of thof^ who w^e 

to 
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to plead caufes. Cicero ibmewhere lays, that L £ c-t. 

man a complete Civilian ; nay, it .was tfaoitght 
that one might be a good pleader at the Bar^ Jcy 
who had never ftudied law at aU« (For th^e 
were among the Romans a fet of men called 
Pragmaticij whofe office it Was to give the.Qra- 
tor all the law knowledge which the caufe he 
was to plead required, and which be put into 
that popular form, and drefled ^p with thoi!^ 
colours of Eloquence, that were be^ fitted fee 
influencing the Judges before wiiom h6 ipok?^ 

We may obferve next, that the Civil and 
Criminal Judges, both' in Greece and Borne, 
were commonly much more numerous thaa 
they are with us, and formed a fort of Popular 
Aflembly. The renowned tribunal qS the 
Areopagus at Athens confided of fifty Judges 
at thei leaft^« Some make it. to confift of 
a great many more« When Soerates was coxi* 
demned, by what court it is uncertain, we 
are informed that' ho fewer than 280 voted 
s^^ntl him In Rome, the Prsetor, who was the 
proper Judge both in civil an4 criminal caufes, 
named for every caufe of -moment, the Judkes 
Sde&i, as they were called. Who were always 
numerous, iand had the office and power of 
both Judge and Jury. In the famous caufe of 
Milo, Cicero ipoketo fifty-one Jtuiices Sekdi^ 
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L £ t: t} Aiid fo iubd tile adTontage of addreffing lus wbdle 
^^^^•^ pleading, odt to dike or a few learned Judges 
id the point of law, as is the cafe with iis, but 
to an AflemUy of Roman Citizens. Hence aU 
likolb aits of Popular Eloquence, which we find 
tiie Roman Orator So frequently employing, and 
pr6b£d>ly with much fticceft. Hence tears and 
eoiMsiiferatifOn are fi) often made ufe of as the 
Idftruments of gaining a caufe. Hence certain 
pra3;ioes, w^h would be reckoned theatrical 
Midng ti^ were common at the Roman Bar ; 
fuch as ititiiddttoing not only the accufbd perfon 
drefled in deep mourning, but prefenting to 
tile Judges his &mily, and his young children, 
endeavdnfing to move them by their cries and 
*ears. 

Foft thelh reafons, on account of the wide 
deference between the ancient and modem ilate 
of the Bar, to whidi we may add alio tbe dif- 
ilerence in tbe turn of ancient and modem 
ISoquence, which I formerly took notice of, 
too ftrift an imitation of Cicero's manner of 
pleading would now be extremdy injudicious. 
To great advantage he may dill be ftudied by 
every ^Speaker at the Bar. In the addrefs with 
which he c^ens his fubjeiEt, and the infinuation 
lie employs for gaining the £ivdur of the «hidges; 
in the diftinft arrangement of his fafts ; in the 
graeefulnefi of his narration ; in the condu& 
and expofition of his iu*guments, he may and he 
ought to be imitated. A higher pattern cannot 
be fet be&re lis f but on^ who ibottld imitate 

him 
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Idm'dfo in l^eiaggeTatioa an axtijdificxtions^ j^bct^ 
iii his 4iiffufe aqd poftipot» dedamatioii^ and in ^^^ ^^^^ , 
bfi lattemptu to r^Ai piB^cfn, 'would ii^v imdtd 
bimlbif^ulmoft m ridiculoctd at the Bar^ as if he 
ibMild apptar there in the 2\»^<a of a fi4niai| 



. ^i^i^dRfi J defend to more paiticular .diree» 
tioiitiieoncef ning ttv^t Eloquence of the Bar, I 
miift kiie allowed td take m)tice, that the fbunda^ 
tioii of a Lawyer's reputation and fuooeft muA 
aiwa)^' be laid in a profound knowledge of hie 
owin profeiBoi). Nothing ia of fuoh conifeqnenoe 
Whim J er defbrved more hia deep and feriOHS 
fk&^fi W&f 'Whatever his abilities as a Speakev 
may be, if his knowledge of the law be i«choned 
jhp^cial, few will diofe to commit their caufe 
to him, Befidoii pnetious ftudy, and a proper 
flock, of knowledge attained, another tiring 
highly m^Mrkl to the fuecels ofevtrf Pleader, 
is a diligent i|nd painful attention to erery canfe 
with which lie i& entrufted, fb as to be thoroughly 
mafter of all the fa£ts and circumftances relating 
to it. On this the ancient Rhetoricians infift 
with graEKt eameftnefs, and juftiy reprefent it 
as a neceflary hsTiis to all the Eloquence that can 
be exerted in pleading. Cicero tells us (under 
the character of Antonius, in the fecoud book 
De Oratore)) that he always conveiibd at fiiH 
length with "every client who came to coniult 
him ; that h6 took care there Ihould be no wit- 
ne& to their converfation, in wder that his 
clieirt might ea^laia^hilafi^mofe freely that 

he 
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hE c T. be was. wont to ftart every objeftion, and to 
,^^^^, plead the caufe of the adverfe party with him, 
that be might come at the whole truths and be 
fully prepared on every point of the bufinefi i 
9nA thaty after the client bad retired, he ufed 
to balance all the fagts with himfelf, under three 
different charafters, his own, that of the Judge, 
and that of^tbec^Advocat^ on the oppofite fide. 
He cenfures very iaverely tbofe of the profeffion 
who dedined taking fo .itoch trouble ; taxing 
tiiem notjonly with fliameful negligence, but 
with difhonefty and breach of truii*. To the 
fiune pui^Kife Quind;i]ian, in the eighth chapter 
of htsJaft'book, delivers a great m^ny excellent 
xules.oMieaning all the ibet^ods which a Lawyer 
Ihould W[ipioy for attaining Ibe mod thorough 
knowledges of the caufe : he is , to plead .j again 
and again' xecqmmetidtngpatkQc^ and attention 
in cdnverlhtion with clirat^ and obiferving very 
fenfifaly, ^^ Non.tam obeftjauditeilbpervadua, 
ff quam ignotare:neceflUria^ FrequQnt;^r 6nim 
^* et Tulniis, et remediunt, in iis Osator iiiveiiiet 



' * <« Equidem £6ko dare pperamy.ut de fua qiufque re mi ipfe 
«< doceat ; et nequis alius adfit, quo liberius loquatur ; et agere 
« adveriarii caufam, ut ille agat fuam ; et quicquid de fua re 
** cogitarety in medium proferat. Itaque cdm ille deceffit, 
^ tres perfcAias unus fuftineo, fumma animi equitate ; meam, 
*( adverfarii, judicis.—- Nonnulli dum opeisaAi foam muham ex- 
^ iftimari ▼cJunti ut toto foro volitare,.et a .caufa ad Cjaoiam 
ire videantur, caufas dicunt ii^cogpitas* In qup eft ilia qui- 
dem magna offenfio, vel negfigentiae fufcepti^ rebu8» vel per- 
^fidiaeredeptis; fed etiam ilia, major opinione, quod nemo 
^ poteft de ea re quam non iiovit> mm tv|tpifiimd dicere.*' 

** quas 
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** quae litigatori in neutram partem, habere mo- L E c T. 
** mentum videbantur *." .^^'l^. 

Supposing an Advocate to be thus prepared, 
with all the knowledge which the ftudy of the 
law in general, and of that caufe which he is 
to plead in particular, can furniih him, I muft 
next obferve, that Eloquence in pleading is of 
the higheft moment for giving fupport to a caufe. 
It were altogether wrong to infer, that becaiiie 
the ancient popular and vehement manner of 
pleading is now in a great meafure fuperfeded, 
there is, therefore, no room for Eloquence at 
the Bar, and that the ftudy of it is become 
fuperfluous. Though the manner of fpeaking 
be changed, yet ftill there is a right and a proper 
manner, which deferves to be ftudied as much as 
ever. . Perhaps there is no fcene of public Ipeak- 
ing where Eloquence is more neceflary. For, 
on other occafions, the fubje6l on which men 
ipeak in public, is frequently fufficient, by itfelf^ 
to intereft the hearers. But the dryneis and fab- 
tility of the fubjefls generally agitated at theBar, 
require, more than any other, a certain kind of 
Eloquence in order to command attention ; in 
order to give proper weight to the arguments 



* ** To liften to fomething that is fuparfluou$ can do no hurt ; 
** whereas to be ignorant of fomething that is material^ may be 
** highly prejudicial. The advocate will frequently difcoyer 
<< the weak fide of a caufe, and learn» at the fame time, what 
•* is the proper defence, 'frtim drcumftances which, to the party 
^ himfeUF, appjeared to b& of little or no a](MlMttt«?' . 

that 
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LBCT. tiaufc are employed, and to prevent any thing 
jJAvflL^ which the Pleader advances from paffing unrc'- 
garded. The efFeftof good fpeakingis always very 
great. There is as much difference in the impref- 
fion made upon the hearers, by a cold, dry, and 
confii&d Speaker, and that made by one who 
pleads the fame caufa with elegance, order, and 
ftrength, as there is between our conception 
oi an obje6);, when it is prefented to us in a 
dim light, and when we behold it in a full and 
clear one. 

It is no fmall encouragement to Eloquence 
at the Bar, that of all the liberal prpfeffians, 
none gives fairer play to genius and abilities 
than that of the Advocate. He is left expofed 
than fome others, to fufier by the arts of rivalry, 
by popular prejudices, or fecret intrigues. . He 
is fure of coming forwai^ according to his merit: 
for he Hands forth every day to view ; he enters 
^he lift boldly with his competitors ; every ap- 
pearance which he makes is an appeal to the 
JPublic } whofe decifion feldom fails of being 
juft, becaufe it is impartial. Intereft and 
friends may fet forward a young Pleader with 
peculiar advantages beyond others, at the be* 
ginning ; but they can do no more than open 
the field to him. A reputation refting on thefe 
aififtances will fi>on falK SpeSbators remark. 
Judges decide, Parties watch ; and to him will 
the multitude of Clients never fail to refort,, 
who* gives the moft approved fpecimeus of his 
knowledge^ idoqiieBee, and. induftry* . 
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It muft be laid down for a firil principle^ L £ c T^ 
that the Ebqoence fuited to the Bar, whether ia ^^^^^ 
fpeakiog, or in writing law papers^ is of the calm 
and temperate kind, and connected with clol^ 
reafoning. Sometimes a little play may be al« 
lowed to the Imagination, in order to enlivea 
a dry fubje^, and to give relief to the fatigue 
of attention ; but this liberty muft be taken 
with a fparing hand* For a Florid Style, and 
a fparkling manner, never fail to make the 
Speaker be heard with a jealous ear by the 
Judge. They detra6t from his weight, and al* 
ways produce a fuipicion of his failing in found* 
nefs and ftrength of argument. It is purity 
and neatnefs of expreffion which is chiefly to 
be ftudied ; a Style perl jp^icuous and proper, 
which (hall not be needlelsly overcharged with 
the pedantry of law terms, and where, at thQ 
fame time, no affectation ihall appear of avoid<- 
ing thefe, when they are fuitable and necef* 
fery^ 

Verbosity is a common fault, of which the r/ 
gentlemen of this profeffion are accufed ; and 
into which the habit of fpeaking and writing to 
haftily, and with fo little preparation, as they 
are often, obliged to do, almoft unavoidably 
betrays them. It cannot, therefore, be too 
much recommended to thofe who are begin- 
ning to pra&ife at the Bar, that tfatey ibould 
early ftudy to guard againft this, while as yet 
they have full leifure for preparation. Let 
ihev form themfelves, efpecially in the papers 

which 
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L E c T. which they write, to the habit of a flrong dhd 
*.^^^™j * correal Style ; which exprefles the fame thingf 
much better in a few words, than is done by 
the accumulation of intricate and endlefs pe- 
riods. If this habit be once acquired, it will 
become natural to them afterwards, when the 
multiplicity of buiinefs fliall force them to com* 
pofe in a more precipitant manner. Whereas, 
if the practice of a loofe and negligent Style 
has been fuffered to become familiar, it will not 
be in their power, even upon occafions when 
they wifli to make an unufual effort, to exprefs 
themfelves with energy and grace. 

Ah^ DiSTiNCTi^ESs is a capital property in {peak- 
W/ ing at t)ie Bar. This fliould be Ihewn chiefly 
in two things : firfl, in ftating the queflion ; in 
(hewing clearly what is the point in debate; 
what we admit ; what we deny } and where the 
line of divifion begins between us and the ad- 
verfe party. Next, it fhould be fliewn in the 
order and arrangement of all the parts of the 
pleading. In every fort of Oration, a clear 
method is of the utmoft confequence ; but in 
tbofe embroiled and difficult cafes which belong 
to the Bar, it is almoil all in all. Too much 
pains, therefore, cannot be taken in previoufly 
ftudying the plan and method. If there be 
indiftinftnefs and diforder there, we can have 
no fuccefs in convincing j we leave the whole 
caufe in darknefs# 

« * 

; ' . ^ - Wrrit 
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With relpeS; to the condu6l of Narration and L E c T; 
Argumentation^ I ftiaJl hereafter make feveral XxyuL^ 
remarks, when I come to treat of the component . 
parts of a regular Oration. I Ihall at prefent 
only obferve, that the Narration of fadls at the 
Bar, ihould always be as concife as* the nature 
of them will admit. Fa£ts are always of the 
greatefl confequence to be remembered during 
the courfeof the pleading; but if the Pleader 
be tedious in his manner of relating them, and 
needlefsly circumilantial, he lays too great a 
load upon the memory. Whereas, by cutting 
off all fuperfluous circumftances in his recital^* 
he adds ftrength to the material fa6ts : he both 
gives a clearer view of what he relates, and 
makes the impreffion of it more lading. In 
Argumentation, again, I would incline to give 
fcope to a more diffufe manner ^ the Bar,* 
than on fome other occafions. For, in popular 
Affemblies, where the fijbjeft of debate is often 
a plain queflion. Arguments, taken from known 
topics, gain ftrength by their concifenefs. But 
the obfcurity of law points frequently requires 
the Arguments to be fpread out j and pl&ced in 
different lights in order to be. fully apprehended. 

• 

Whek the Pleader comes to refute the argu^ 
ments employed by his adverfary, he fhould be on 
his guard nidt to do them injuftice, by difguifing 
Or placing them in a falfe light. The deceit is 
foon difcovered : it will not fail of being expofed) 
and tends to imprels the Judge and the Hearers 
with diftruft of the Speaker, as one who either 

VOL. ir. s wants 
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L £ c T. "Wants di&ernment to perceive, or wants &imefi 
.^g^VW-. to admit, the ftrength of the reafoning on the 
Other fide. Whereas^ when they fee that he 
ftates^ vdth accuracy and candour^ the Argu-» 
ments which have been ufed againft hitm, be* 
fore he proceeds to combat them, a Arong pre^^ 
judice IB created in his favour. They are na^ 
tu^ally led to think, tibat he has a clear and full 
conception of ail that can be &id oa both fides 
^ the Argument; that he has entire coa£dence 
in the goodneis of his own caufe ; and does not 
attempt to fupport it by any artifice or conceaJU 
ment. The Judge is thereby inclined to receive, 
mudi more readily, the impreffions which are 
given htm by a Speaker, who appears both fo 
iair and fo penetrating. There is no part of 
the diibourfe, in which the Orator has greater 
opportunity of ifaowing a mafl:erly addrefs, than 
when he lets himfelf to reprefentthe reafonings 
of his antagonifts, in order to refute them. 

Wit may fometimes be of fervioe at the Bar, 
especially in a lively reply, by which we may 
throw ridicu^le on fomething that has been laid 
on tlie otbec fide. But though th6 reputation 
of wit be dazzling to a young Pleader, I would 
never advii^ him to reft his ftrengUi upon this 
talent. It is i3ot his bufinefs to make an Au« 
^ience laugh, but to convince the Judge ; and 
feldom or never did any one rife to eminence 
in his profi^ion, by being a iwitty Lawyer.r 

I : ApRai?£E 
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A ffto«Efc degree of w^jrmth in pJ/giiding elect. 
^ttf^ 19 ftlw^ys of ^fe. Though, in fpeaking to a . ^^^ ^ 
multitnAei grieater vehemencje be natural ; yet^ 
in 9Mm^^X)g iwrielv.es eyen to a fiagie man, th£ 
1sw^mth!«^bi£]^ Brilbs fr/ooai feriaufn0& and ^^raeiL 
Qfj^, is miQ of it^ ipoil ^wer&l meani^ of per* 
fuading liiufi. Ajt ^vocate p/sffoQates hisi 
clifgoft } he Jeuks taken upoo him thie whole .^iiarge 
of Im int^tHi ; he ^aads in hi$ ptoiev It is 
imprp^erj therefore, apd hg$ a bad efieSb upon 
tbe cdule, if he appears indiffereri^t aad uq- 
m^Yisd ; and few clienits will be fpnd of truftin^ 
tfaeir intetefts in the banda of a cold Speak^, 

At the fiime time, be xnuft beware of profti-^ 
tn^tk^g bip /eanayeilne& and fenfibility fo much as . 
to Qnter (with isqual warmth into eyery cau£e 
tbid^ i$ jBommitted to him, wlietber it can bie 
fufpofed reaUy io es;dte im zeal or not. There 
is a dimity iOf diara6ier, which it is of tbie 
utmoA f^nportaaqe for .every oae in this profef- 
iioo to Jip^ort. For it muft joever fte for- 
gotten, thai there is ao inftrjftnient of |)ierfua« 
lion more powerful, than an opinion of probity 
and hoQixur ia the perfon who undertakes to 
peifuade^. It is fcarcely poffible for any hearj^ 
to feparate altogether the impreffion made by 
tbe^chara&er.ofihim jthat ipeaks, £Gom the things 



'* <* JPlvxji^uia §d omnia mpf^^i eft in hoc pofitiun» fi w 
«< boQj:^ creditur. Sic enim contingity ut non ftudium advo- 
" catJ, videatur rfGerre, fed pene teftis fidemi" 

^' S 2 that 
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L B c T. that he lays. However fecretly and imperciep- 
^^™* tibly, it will be always lending Its weight to one 
fide or other; either detracting from, or adding 
to, the authority and influence of his Speech. 
This opinion of honour and probity muft there- 
fore be carefully preferved, both by fome de- 
gree of delicacy in the choice of caides, and by 
the manner of conducting them. And though, 
perhaps, the nature of the profeffion may render 
it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its 
utmoft length, yet there are attentions to this 
point, which, as every good man for virtue's 
fake, fo every prudent man for reputation's 
fake, will find to be neceflary. He will always 
dedine embarking in caufes that are odious and 
manifeflly unjufi.; and, when he fupports a 
doubtful caufe, he will lay the chief ftreis upon 
fiich arguments as appear to his own judgment 
the mofi; tenable; referving his zeal and his 
indignation for cafes where injuftice and ini- 
quity are flagrant. But of the perfonal qualities 
and virtues requifite in Public Speakers, I ihall 
afterwards have occafion to difcourfe. 

* 

These are the chief directions which have 
occurred to me concerning the peculiar ftrain 
of Speaking at the Bar. In order to illuftrate 
the fubjeCt farther, I (hall give a fliort Analyfis 
of one of Cicero's Pleadings, or judicial Ora- 
tions. I have chofen that, pro Cluentio. The 
celebrated one, pro Milonej is more laboured 
andfliowy; but it is too declamatory. That, 
pro Cluentio 9 comes nearer the flxain of a mo« 

dern 
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dern Pleading ; and though it has the difadvan- L £ c r. 
tage of being very long, and complicated too ^^^"^ 
in the ftibjeA, jet it is one of the moft chafte, 
correft, and forcible of all Cicero's judicial Ora- 
tions, and well deferves attention for its condu£t. 

Avrrus Cluentius, a Roman knight of iplen- 
dSd family and fortunes, had accufed his Step- 
£Btther Oppianicus of an attempt to poilbn him. 
•He prevailed in the profecution; Oppianicus 
was condemned.and baniflied. But ^ rumours 
arofe of the Judges having been corrupted by 
money in this caufe,thefe gave occafion to much 
popular clamour, and had thrown a heavy odium 
on Cluentius. Eight years afterwards Oppi« 
anicus died. An accuiation was brought againft 
Cluentius of having poiibned him, together 
with a charge alfo of having bribed the Judges 
in the former trial to condemn him. In this 
ad;ion Cicero defends' him. The accufers were 
Safiia, the mother of Cluentius, and widow of 
Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the fon. 
Q. Nafo, the Praetor, was Judge, together with 
a confiderable number of Judices Seledu 

The introdu6lion of the Oration is iimple and 

proper, taken from no common-place topic, but 

from the nature of the caufe. It begins with 

^taking notice, that the whole Oration of tbeaccufer ' 

was divided into two parts *. Thefe two parts 

were, 

* ' 11 I , , - ■ i .1. , , I . I. I. — ■' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' 

* << Animadverte, Judices, omQ^m accufatoris orationem io 
^ dual divifam efle partes ; quarum altera mihi niti et magno« 

8 3 " pere 
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^.B.c^Tt wer«, the j^hargfe of having poifi»i«d OppiiH^ 
'^^^^^ eus j 9|i tt^hkih the aceufer.^ eoufeiotis of having 
no ptoof^ did net lay the |kefs ef kis ettlife i hfal 
reft^d it d^iefly ah th^ crther ^barg^^ of formerly 
ciorriipting l^e i Jddge^, whidh W4^. jbapitjil in 
certain cafes by the Roman law. Cicero pur- 
pe^s to fdHow him m this method^ &tad tp ft|^ply 
bimfelf (thlefly to the yindiciitioil of his Clibfit 
froM the latter eharge« He mjakes feVdral ^i-e^ 
per obferVations pn the dahgef <>f Judges fdf- 
fering themfel^es to be fwayed by. a popniar 
ery, which often is rilifed by .feftioli, and dk 
re£ted agaiiift the innotftotf He aiknolvledges 
that Cluentius had fbffer^d . mut^h and lodg by 
reproadi, on account of what had pafied di the 
former tfial;.but begb only :a |tatlto<i:flad a^ 
tentiye hearing, and afiUree the rJtHiges^.tiiftt fit 
will ftate every. thing relatinj^ to th«% mafci^ 
& JTairLy and fo clearly^ as ihaU give them em 
tire fatitfa^bion* A grdat app^ranoe of ciiH 
^ur rdgns. throughout this introduStJon. 

. . . • < ■ 

. The (primes with which Cluentius vK^as ehai^eS^ 
were heinous. A mother adcufing.her fdOf and 
acculing him of fuch actions, as having firft 



« pere canfideife videbatur, iBvidii jam intfeteralifa judidi Jk^ 
<< niani. altera tantubunodo confuetudioift caii{a« hoid^ et SH^ 
** fidenter attingere rationem veneficii cruninum; qqa de re 
<< lege eft haec qucftio coniiituta. Ilaque mSii certum eft 
** hanib eandem diftributionem invidiae et criminuin fic in de- 
« fenfione fervSi'e, tit onmes inteffigant, nihii ttie YSSc fubter* 
^< Bge'it vUiaife rdlfetodo, tkc dWtmk ^Smioi^ 

trifetd 
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hnhei Judges td condemn her huiband, and x« s c T. 
hwing afterwards poi&tted him, ware circum- xxvin. 
fttrnteft that naturally raifed ilrong prejudices 
.jigfttnft Cicero's client* The firil flep, there^ 
SwQ^ neQefiarjT for the C^ator, was to remove 
ihtSi prejudices ( by fliowing what fort of per- 
fon$ Cluentius^s mother^ and her huiband Op<^ 
>piaiucu& were; and tiiereby turning the edge 
of public indigcation againft them. The nature 
of the caufe rendered this plan altogether pro- 
p(er> and in Similar fituations it is iit to foe imi- 
tatod. He executes his plan with much elof* 
queia^ce and foree ; and<| in doing it, lays open 
luch a fcene of infamy and complicated guilt, 
afi. gives a ihocking pi6lure of the n^anner^ of 
that age; and fuch as would feem incredible^ did 
xiot Cicero refer to the proof that was taken in 
the former trial, of the fai9;s whiph he alleges, 

SAfiiSiiA, the mother, appears to have been al* 
together of an abandoned chara6ler« Soon afler 
the death of her firft huiband, the father of 
Cluentius, Ihe fell in love with Aurius^ Melinus^ 
a yoqng man of illufixious birth and great fbr>^ 
tune, who was married to her own daughter* 
She prevailed with him to divorce her daughter^ 
and then ihe married him herfclf*^. ^ This 

Melinug 
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^ «< LeAum iUum gsemakm qnem bMomoi ante 0w torn 
f* Dubenti 'ftraverat, ii\ eldem-doiBO £^ omaii et ^l^eniiy ««p«U| 
^ atqiie exturbatft ^a, juliet. N«4>it genero feeruc, mcHil 
^ au^icibus funeftis omnibus .^anmi. Q fisiiirm Jcehivw 

8 4 ** q^dibile^ 
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L £ c T. Melinus being afterwards, by tibe means of 
^' Oppianicus, involved in Sylla's pr<^ription, 
and put to death; and Saflia being left for 
.the fecond time a widow, and in a veiy <>pu- 
Jent fituation, Oppianicus himfelf made his ad- 
.drefles to her. She,, not flartled at the impu- 
.dence of the propofaI,;nor at the thoughts of 
5 marrying one, whofe hands had been imbrued in 
her former hufband's blood, objeifted only, as 
.Cicero fays, to Oppianicus having two fons by 
.his prefent wife. Oppianicus removed the ob- 
jeftion, by having his fons privately diipatched; 
.and then divorcing his wife, the infamous match 
was concluded between him and Saffia. Thefe 
flagrant deeds ai e painted, as we may well be- 
lieve, with the higheft colours of. Cicero's Elo- 
quence, which here has a very proper field. 
Cluentius, as a man of honour, could no longer 
live on any tolerable terms with a woman, 
a mother only in the name, who had loaded 
herfelf and all her family with fo much dif- 
honour; and hence the feud which had. ever 
;fince fubfifted between them, and had involved 
her unfortunate fon in fo much trouble and per- 



<< credibiley & practer banc unam, in omni vita iaauditum ! 
O audaciam iingularem ! non timuiiTe, fi minus vim Deorumy 
hominumque famam, at illam ipfam uo^em, facefque illas 
nuptiales ? non limen cubiculi ? non cubile filiae ? non parjetes 
denique ipfos fuperiorum teftes nuptiarum ? perfregit ac 
prpftravit omQia cupiditate & furore ? vicit pudorem libido; 
timerem audacia ; . rationem sunentia." The warmth of 

jCicero's Eloquejice, which this.pafTage beautifully exemplifies, 

ift here fully. j.uftifie4 by the fubjeft. 

i6 * fecution. 
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fecution. As for Oppianiciis, Cicero gives a.LRCT. 
fort of hiftory of his life, and a full detail erf •^^™- 
his crimes ; and by what he relates^ Oppianicus 
appears to have been a man daring, fierce,. and 
cruel, infatiable in ayarice an4 ambition ; 
trained and hardened in all the crimes which 
thofe turbulent times of Marius and Sylla's 
profcriptions produced:. " Such a man,'*, fays 
our Orator, ** as, in place of being furprifed 
** that he was condemned, you ought rather 
** to wonder that he hiad efcaped fo long," 

And now, having prepared the way by all 
this narration, which is clear and elegant, he 
enters on the hiftory of that famous trial in 
which his client was charged with corrupting 
the Judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus 
were of the city Larinum. In a public con- 
teft about the rights of the freemen of that 
city, they had taken oppofite fides, which em- 
bittered the mifunderftanding already fubfift- 
ing between them, Saffia, now the wife of 
Oppianicus, puflied him on to the deftruc- 
tion of her fon, whom flie had long hated, 
as one who was confcious of her crimes ; and 
as Cluentius was known to have made no 
will, they expe6led, upon his death, to fnc- 
ceed. to his fortune. The plan was formed, 
therefore, to difpatch him by poifon ; which, con- 
£dering their former condu6l:, is no incredible 
part of the ftory. Cluentius was at thdt time 
indiipofed: the fervant of his phyfician was to 
be bribed to give him poifon, and one Fabricius, 

an 
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X lE C T. an intimate iHend of Opmanicas^ vas emploTed 
"^•. in the negotiation. The fervant having ■ made 
the difcovery, Cluentius firft profecuted Seaman- 
der, a freedman of Ff^ricitis^' in whoft 'coftody 
the podfon was found; and alterwards Fabri- 
cius, for this attempt upon his life* He pre- 
irailed in both aSuons: and both tliefeperfiim 
were condemned by the voices^ aimoft uoani- 
moiiSy of the Judges* 

Of both thefe Prgudida^ as our Author ^Rs 
them, or previous trials, he gives a very particu- 
lar account ; and refts upon them a great part 
of his argument, as» in neillier of them, there 
wa6 the lead charge or fufpicion <£ any attempt 
to corrupt the Judges. But in both thefe trials, 
Oppianicus was pointed at plainly ; in both Sea- 
mander and Fabricius were profecuted as oniy 
the inftruments and minifters of his cruel de- 
iigns. As a natural confequenee, therefore, 
Cluentius immediately afterwards raifed m third 
profecution, againft Oppianieus him&lf, the 
contriver and author of the whole. It was in 
this, profecutioa, that money was faid to have 
|>eeu given to the Judges ; ail Some was billed 
witli the report €|f it, and the aiann loucUy 
jailed^ that no man's life or liberty was fafe, if 
iUcfa dangerous praSices ware not checked. By 
the foUow4ng arguments, Cicero^ ile&iids jus 
client fligainft this beavy dw|^ of the ChMes 

' • ■' 
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jat» reafbiiis fii^ft, that there ifw not thci lotft i!. set. 
jrfeafoft tohfydSt it; feeifig ihe cdftdemnatkflli J^^^ 
pf Qpplitoious .Kf a$ adir^Si &nd necdflkrr cm- 
fequefttie of the judgments givm ftgadflft Soi- 
CDander a^d F&briciua, in the twD former trinto; 
tFials, that were &ir and nncori^upt^d, to th^ ft- 
f i4fad^on^:the whole ivorld. Yet by thefii^ the 
ro&ft was laid clearly b}ien to the detd6Uoft oif 
Oppianicus's guilt. His inftrufittenta and mU 
nifters being once condemned, and- by the very 
fa^d Judges too, nothing could be miire iifafurd 
than td xaUb a cry about an innocent peiftn 
l^eing cirouinyehted by bribery^ when it wai^ 
evideatil on the contrary^ that a guiity petib^ 
wiB , «ow brought into judgment, under iltoh 
eif dutnftandes^ that uiildfs the Judgtsis were «lto» 
gethet ii^confiftent with themfelves^ it waft ifitpof; 
Gbde fi^ him to. be acquitted* 

Hs reiifons next, tibat, if in this trial there weffe 
ftny corruption of the Judges by raoney^ it in& 
infltfitely more probable, that co^rruption &Ould 
haVe proceeded from Opptani^ua than from 
Gluentiu^. For, ibtting alide the difihrencO of 
ehbra^er betwten the two men^ the one ftil^ 
the othe^ flagitious ; what ipbdtiye had diientins 
to try fo odioua and dangerotu an exper ifnettt, U 
that of bribing Judges i Was it nM mu«h more 
likely that he &ould have had recoutft to (hit 
left remedy, who faw and knew h&sftif And hk. 
caUfe to be in the utmoft danger) than tlM 
other, who had a caufe clear in itftlf^ «tttd of 
th^ iJSSifi of ^hibh^ in bonfei^pekm of the tiro 

V : previous 
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L E CT. previous fentences giveki by thb ikme^ Judges, 
?^^^™\ he had full reafon to be confident? Was it 
not much more likely, that he ibaofld bribe, 
ivho had every thing to fear; whofe life and 
liberty, and fortune were at ftake ; than he 
who had already prevailed in a material part 
of his charge, and who had no further intereft 
in th6 iflue of the profecution, than as juftice 
was concerned ? 

In the third place, he aflerts it as a certain fa6{:, 
that Oppianicus did attempt to bribe the Judges: 
that the corruption in this trial, lb much com- 
plained of, was employed, not by Cluentius, 
but againft him. He calls on Titus Attius, the 
Orator on the oppofite fide ; he challenges him 
to deny, if he can, or if he dare, that Stalenus, 
one of the thirty-two Judices SeleSti^ did re- 
ceive money from Oppianicus ; he names the 
fum that was given ; he names the perlbns that 
were preient, when, after the trial was over, 
Stalenus was obliged to refund the bribe. This 
is a ftrong fa£t, and would feem quite decifive. 
jBut, unluckily, a very crofs circumftance oc- 
curs here. For this very Stalenus gave his 
voice toxondemn Oppianicus. For this Arrange 
incident Gicero accounts in the following man- 
ner : Stalenus, fays he, kno\frn to be a worthlefs 
man, and accuftomed before to the like prac- 
tices, entered into. a treaty with Oppianicus to 
bring him ofi*, and demanded for that purpofe a 
certain fum, which he undertook to diftribute 
among a competent number of the other Judges. 

When 
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When "he was once in poffeffibn of the money ; l e c t. 
when he found a greater treafure, than ever he ^°^v^^- 
had been mailer of, depofited in his empty and 
wretched habitation, he became very unwilling 
to part with any of it to his colleagues ; and be- 
thought himfelf of fome means by which he could 
contrive to keep it all to himfelf. The fcheme 
which he devifed for this purpofe, was, to pro- 
mote the condemnation, inftead of the ac- 
quittal of Oppianicus ; as, from a condemned 
perfon, he did not apprehend much danger 
of being called to account, or being obliged 
to make reftitution. Inftead, therefore, of en- 
deavouring to gain any of his colleagues, he 
irritated fuch as he had influence with againfl 
Oppianicus, by firfl promifing them moneys 
in his name, and afterwards telling them, 
that Oppianicus had cheated him*. When 
fentence was to be pronounced, he had taken 
meafures for being abfent himfelf; but being 
brought by Oppianicus's Lawyers from another 



-* ** Cum eflet agens* fumptuofus, audax, callidus, perfi. 
<< diofusy 8c cum domi £\xx, miferrimis in locis» et inaniffimis, 
** tantum nummorum pofitum viderit, ad omnem malitiam 8c 
<* fraudem verfare mentem fuam coepit. Demne Judicibus? 
** mihi igitur, ipii praeter peiiculum et infamiam quaeretur ? 
'< Siquis eum forte cafus ex periculo eripueriti nonne reddendum 
<^ eft f praecipitantem igitur impeUamus, inquit, et perditum 
** proftemamuB. Capit hoc confilium et peciiniam quibufdam 
** judicibtts leviffimis polliceatur, deinde earn poftea fupprimat; 
** ttt quoniam graves homines fua fponte fevere judicatures 
^ putabat, hos qui leTiores ennt, deftitutione iratos Oppianico 
« redderet.'* ♦ .' 

court. 
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LC CT« eqirtt and obliged to give his voice, fae found it 

^^lOlL j^^eSkry to lesd the way, ip cQ&demniii^ the 

man whofe money he had taken, without &xWl* 

Wg the bargain whic^ he had made with 



By thele plaufible fafbs and reafotiing^^ tbe 
ohara6ker of Cluecitius ieems in a great oieafiira 
cleared ; and, what Cicero chiefly intended, th^ 
odium thrown upon the adverCe party. But a 
aSiasdt part of the Orator'n bufinefs fliU re^ 
maioicd. There w^ere feveral iufafequent de« 
a&oM of tk% Prd9tor, the Cenfors, and the 
Senate, againft the Judges in this caufe; which 
all pfiooeisded, or feemed to proceed, upcm this 
gnsttud <of brti»ery and coiaruption } for it is 
pbifi the fb8%icion prevailed, diat if .Of^aiaiepui 
bad givei} Mooey to Stalenus, Ouentius had out- 
briibed him» To all theie decifions, hpwe^m*, 
Cicero replies with much diftin^tnefi and fob- 
tiilty of argument $ though it might be tedious 
to follow him through all his reai^HMngs on thefe 
heads. He Ihows, that the fadls were, at that 
time, very indiftin6lly known j that the decifions 
appealed to were baftily given ; that not one of 
them concluded direfilly againft his Client; and 
thai;, ifiich .ai^ they w^e, ihey were (Butirejiy 
hnQU^t sikmt by the H^flaipfifattbory aod &.&A(ms 
hainmgues 'Of Quin3;iufi^ the Tnbune of ^^e 
Pepple, whp had heen*the Agent, and Advocate 

of Opj)lauicu3 ; j»nd who^ ,enr,^ed at jiie dpfe^t 

safluctnoe 4o xaife a ftorm againA t$ie Judges 
who condemned his Clidbt* 

4 At 
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At lencth, Cicero comes to rea(bn concern- L E c T. 
tDg^ the point of Law. The Crimen Corrupti ^*^^™* 
Judkii^ or the bribing of Judges, was capital. 
In tbe famous Lea: Cornelia de Sicariis^ was 
contained this claufe (which we find ftill extant, 
Pandeft. lib. xlviii* Tit. lo. § i.): ** Qui judi- 
** €em corruperit, vel corrumpendqm curaverit^ 
** hdc lege teneatur." This clauCe, however, 
we learn from Cicero, was reftri6ted to Magit 
trates and Senators ; and as Ciuentius was only 
<^ the Equeftrian Order, he was not, even fup- 
pofing him guilty, within the law. Of this 
Cicero avails himfelf doubly; and as he ihows 
here the moft mafterly addrefs, I ihall give a 
fumimary of his pleading on this part of the 
caufe: " You," fays he to the Advocate for the 
pro&cutor, ** you, T. Attius, I know, had every 
** where given it out, that I was to defend my 
*^ Client, not (&om fa6ls, not upon the footing 
** of innocence, but by taking advantage merely 
^^ of the law in his behalf. Have I done fo ? I 
•* appeal to yourfelf. Have I fought to cover 
*< him behind a legal defence only ? On the 
'^ contrary, have I not pleaded his caufe as if 
*^ he had been a Senator, liable, by the Cornelian 
^< Law, to be capitally convidted; and fliown, 
that neither proof nor probable preAimjytion 
lies againft his innocence ? In doing fo, I 
^ mull acquaint you, that I have complied wkh 
*^ the defire c^ Ckentius himfelf. For when 
'^ ha fkll confuked me in this caufe, and when 
^^ 1 iaformed him 4liat it was i^ear no a^Slion 
^ oould be brought ugaifiA jiim from the Oor- 

** nelian 
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I. E c T. " nelian Law, he inftantly befought and obtefted 
XXVIII. (c jjjg^ ^jjg^|. J ^ould not reft his defence vlpon 

•' that ground ; faying, with tears in his eyes, 
" That his reputation was as dear to him as 
*^ his life;' and that what he fought as an in- 
•' nocent man, was not only to be abfolved from 
<' any penalty, but to be acquitted in the opinion 
^ of all his fellow-citizens. 

" Hitherto, then, I have pleaded this caufe 
" upon his plan. But my Client muft forgive 
" me, if now I Ihall plead it upon my own. 
«' For I fliould be wanting to myfelf, and to 
** that regard which my chara£ter and ftation 
*^ require me to bear to the laws of the State, 
*^ if I jQiould allow any perfon to be judged of 
"by a law which does not bind him. You, 
*' Attius, indeed, have told us, that it was a 
^' fcandal and reproach, that a Roman Knight 
*' ihould be exempted from thofe penalties to 
** which a Senator, for corrupting Judges, is 
" liable. But I muft tell you, that it would be 
** a much greater reproach, in a State that is 
«f regulated by law, to depart from the law. 
<« What fafety have any of us in our perfons, 
*^ what fecurity for our rights, if the law fliall 
^« be fet afide ? By what title do you, Q. Nafo, 
" fit in that chair, and prefide in this judgment ? 
«< By what right, T. Attiys, do you accufe, or 
*:' do I defend? Whence all the folemnity and 
" pomp of Judges, and Clerks, and Officers, of 
" which this houfe is full? Does jiot all proceed 
*^ from the law, which regulates the whole de- 

" partments 
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*^ partments of the State; which, as a coramoii l E c t, 
" bond^ holds its members together; and, like ^^^^^^^^ 
" the foul within the body, a6tuate& and dire6ls 

" all the public fundtions*? On what ground, 
** then, dare you fpeak lightly of the law, or 
^^ move that, in a criminal trial. Judges fhould 
•* advance one ftep beyond what it permits them 
** to go ? The wifdom of our anceflors has 
*' found, that, as Senators and Magiftrates enjoy 
•* higher dignities, and greater advantages than 
** other members of the State, the Law fhould 
*^ alfo, with regard to them, be more ftri6t, 
** and the purity and uncorruptednefs of their 
•^ morals be guarded by more fevere fandlions^ 
' «* But if it be your pleafure that this inftitution 
** fhould be altered, if you wifh to have the 
^^ Cornelian Law, concerning bribery, extended 
** to all ranks, then I^us j<!»%, not in violating 
^ the law, but in propofiiig to have -this altera* 






f • ' ( . ' ' ' ' 

♦ " Alt Attius, indignum effe facinus, fi fenatpr judicio 
** quemquam circunhvenerit, eum legibus teneri ; fi Eques Ro- 
** tnanus hoc jdcih fecferit, eum nbn' tenert. Ut tibi concedairi 
<< hoc indignun^ dTe^ tii:inihi coocedas neceffe eft multo efle in-. 
*f digniusy in ea civitate quae legibus contif eatur^ difcedi a legi* 
^ bus. Hoc nam vinculum efl hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in 
** republica. Hoc fundamentum libertatis ; hie fons equitatis; 
<* mens et animus^ et confilium^ et fententia civitatis pofita eft 
<< in legibus* Ut corpora noftra fine mente, fie ctvitas fine 
<< lege, futs partibusy ut nerris ac fanguine & membris, uti non 
<< potefl. Legum ipiniftriy . magiitratus ; legum interpretes,^ 
<< judices ; legum denique idcirco omnes fimus fervi, ut liber 
« effe poffimus. Quid eft, Q. Na'fo, cur tu m hoc loco fe» 
«*.dea8?" &c* ' 

vpL. II, T ^* tion 
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LECT , «< timi mtAt hj a new lAw. My Client, CXmru 
xxvai> «c tjug^ ^jii b^ tijg foremoft in this meaibre^ 

<^ who now, while the old law fnbfifts, reje^d 
^^ itsk defence, and required his cait& to be 
«^ pleaded, as if he had been bound by it. But» 
^ though he would not avail himfelf of the law, 
** you are bound in jufliee not to flretch it be- 
** yond its proper limits/' 

Such is the reafomng of Cicero on this head ; 
eloquent, furely, and ftrong.. As his manner is 
diffufe, I have greatly abridged it from the ori- 
ginal, but have endeavoured to retain its force. 

In the latter part of the Oration, Cicero treats 
of the other acculation that was brought againft 
Cluentius, of having poifoned Oppianicus. On 
this, it aj^ars, his accufers themfelves laid 
ftnall flreft ; having placed their chief hope in 
overwhelming Cluentius with the odium of bri« 
b^y in the former tnA ; and tiierefore, on this 
part of the caufe, Cicero does not dwell long. 
He ihows the improbability of the whole tale 
which they related concerning this ^pretended 
poifoning, and makeb it appear to be altogether 
deftltute of any fliadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the Pero- 
ration, or Conclufion of the whole. In this^ as 
indeed throughout the whole of this Oration, 
Gicero is uncotninonly chafte, and, in the midil 
of much warmth and eameilnefi^ keeps clear of 
turgid declamation. The Peroration turns on 

two 
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Mr6 pcniits $ fhe ind^imtion which thd chara£ker & B c t. 
«aid i^ondaa of Saffia ought to excite^ and tlie ^^^^^^* 
dbmp&ffion due to a fim, periecuted through his 
idi(de life b^ filch a motlMr. He recapitulatea 
the crimes of Saffia ; her lewdnefs, her violation 
cf every decorum, her inceftuous marriagefs her 
violence and cruelty. He places, in the moft 
odious light, the eagemefs and fury which (he 
had fliown in the fuit fhe was carrying on 
againft her fon; defcribes her journey from 
LaiittiMi to Borne, with a train of attendantd^ 
and a grei^ ftore of money, that ihe might 
cn^oy every metliod for drcumventing and 
oppreffing him in this trial; while, in the 
whole courie of her journey, fhe was fo de^ 
tefted, as to make i fblitude wherever fhe 
lodged i fhe was fhunned and avoided by all ; 
her company, and her very looks, were reck« 
oned contagious; the houfe was deemed pol« 
luted whi^ was entered into by fo abandoned a 
.woman*. To this he oppofes the character 

of 



• * ** C&iti si>pr«pmqttare ImjtM jadjebm ei Aundattttn ell, 
f* coofeftia hie advobfit; us aiit sccttfatoribiit dfligeotiSy a«t 
« pecunia teftibus deeflit ; aut ne forte mater hoc iibi optatiffi- 
^ mttm fpefiacuhuii hvgitt fordimn atque lu^us, et tanti fqua* 
*< lorit amitteret. Jam vero quod iter Romam hujus mulierit 
^ fiitft esiftimatii { Quod ego propter vicimtatem Aqukiatiufii 
M at Venafraiioram ex titttltb eomperi t quoa cOBOurfiia m fail 
» oppkBa^ QaaotOB et Tiroram «t ttolknuto gemitus efie faAoi f 
^ Unlkrem quandam Lariiio» atqoe illam ^fque a mari tufct^ 
^ Romaflft proficifei earn magno eomitatu et peeuniai quo laci« 
^ Itua drcumvenire jadkio ci^^itk^ ilque opptkaere. taxat 

T z <? poiQ^t. 
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L E c T. of Guentius, fair, unipotted, and refpe£lable« 
xxvni. He; produces the teilimonies of the magiilrates 
of Larinum in his fevour, given in* the m6& 
ampleiand honourable: manner by a public de- 
cree, and fupporfed by aigreat cohcourfe of the 
moft noted inhabitants^ who were now prefent, 
)i to fecond every thing that Cicero could lay in 

favour of Cluentius. 






** Wherefore, Judges/* he concludes, " if 
you abominate crimes, ftc^ the triumph of 
this impious woman, prevent this mod unna* 
'^'tural mother from liejoicing in her fon's 
?•* blood. If you love'' virtue and worth, re^ 
>* lieve^ this unfortunate man, who, for. to 
**.many years, has been expoied to moft un- 
^' juil reproach through the calumnies raifed 
^< againft him by Saffia, Oppianicus, and all 
<' thdr adherents. Better far had it been for 
" . him -to have ended his days at once by the 
** poifoa which Oppianicus had prepared for 
" him, than to have efcaped thofe fnares, if 
** he muft ftill be oppreffed by an odium which 
** I have Ihown to be fo unjuft. But in you he 
«< trufts, in your clemency and your equity, 
^« that now, on a full and* fair hearing of his 



ft poffit. Nemo erat illoruniy .poene dicam, quin cxpiandum 
f* iUum locum .efle arbitraretur quacunque ilia it^r feciflet^ 
<< nemo, quin terram ipfam violari, quae mater', ^ omoium» 
f^ yei^igiis confceleratae matris putaret. Itaque nullo in-oppido 
<<. cooiiftendi ei potedas fuit ; jiemo. ex tot hoipitibus i^ventut 
M ..eft qui i^n conta|riofv^in afped^ds fugeret.'' , . - •» 

* 4* ** caufe, 
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" caufe, you will reftore him to his honour ; L E c T, 
** you will reftore him to bis friends and fellow- ^ ^^^^' 
*' citizens, of whofe zeal and high eftimation 
** of him you have feen fuch ftrong proofs ; and 
^^ will fliow, by your decifion, that though 
** fa6lion and calumny may reign for a while in 
popular meetings and harangues, in trial 
and judgment regard is paid to the truth 
only/' --^ "- 



cc 

CC 



I HAVE given only a fkeleton of this Oration 
of Cicero; What I have principally aimed at, 
was to ftiow his dilpofition and method ; his 
arrangement of fa£ts, and the condu^ and 
fbrce of fome of his main arguments. But, in 
order to have a full view of the fubjefil, and of the 
art with which the Orator manages it, recourfe 
muft be had to the original. Few of Cicero's 
Orations contain a greater variety of fa6ls and 
argumentations, which renders it ; difficult to 
analyfe it fully. But for this reafon I chofe it, 
z& an excellent example of managing at the 
Bar a complex and intricfite caufe, with order, 
elegance, and force» 



• * 
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E c T, t)novis trenting of the ftrufture wd compo* 
POX, ^ -*-* nent pwts of* a regular Qr^tion, I purp^rfed 
making fome obiervations on the peculiar ftrain, 
the diftinguifhing chara6lers, of each of the 
three great kinds of Public peaking* I have 
already treated of the Eloquence of Pq>ular 
AfTembles, and of the IBloquence of the Bar, 
The fubje£i; which remains for this Lefture is, 
the ftrain and fpirit of that Eloquence whicJ) 
it fuited to the Pulpit^ 

Le;t us begin with confidering the advan-i 
tages and dilkdvantages^ which belong to this 
field of Public Speaking, The Pulpit has 
plainly feveral advantages peculiar to itfelf. 
The dignity and importance of its fu1ge£ts 
inuftbe acknowledged fuperior to any otiieA 
They are fuoh as ought to intereft every one, 
and can be brought home to every man's hearty 
and fuch as admit, at the fame time, both the 

higheft 
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higfaeft embeUiffamefiit^ in defcribing, and the L e c t. 
greateft vehemence and warmth in enforcing xxix, 
them. The Preacher has alfo great advantages 
in treating his fubje6ts. He fpeaks not to one 
or a few Judges^ but te a large Aflembly. He 
is fecure from all interruption. He is obliged, 
to no replies, or extemporaneous efforts. He 
chufes his theme at leifure ; and comes to the 
public with all the afflftance which the mod 
accurate premeditation can give him. 

But, together with thefe advantages, there 
are aljfo peculiar difficulties that attend the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit. The Preacher, at i$ 
true, has no trouble in contending with an adver- 
fary; but then. Debate and Contention enliven 
genius, and procure attention. The Pulpit 
Orator is, perhaps, in too quiet pofieffion of his 
field. His fubje^is of difcourfe are, in them- 
felves, noble and important, but thev are fub- 
jeas trite and familiar. They have for ages 
employed fo many fpeakers and fo many pens ; 
the public ear is fo much accuftomed to them, 
that it requires more than an ordinary power 
of genius to fix attention. Nothing within the 
reach of art is more difficult, than to beilow 
on what is common^ the grace of novelty. No 
fort of compofition whatever is fuch a trial of 
fkill, as where the merit of it lies wholly in the 
^execution ; not in giving any information that 
is new, not in convincing men of what they 
did not believe; but in drefiing truths which 
they knew, and of which they were before con- 

T 4 vinced. 
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L E c T. vinced, in fuch colours as may moft forcibly 
'^^ affe£t their imagination and heart •« It is to 
be confldered too, that the fubje6t of the 
Preacher generally confines him to ab(lra£t qua* 
lities, to virtues and vices; whereas, that of 
other popular Speakers leads them to treat of 
perfons ; which is a fubjedl that commonly in- 
tereils the hearers more, and takes failer hold of 
the imagination. The Preacher's bufinefs is 



Mfr 



♦ What I have faid on this fubjefiy coincides Very much 
with the obfervations made by the famous M. Bruyere^ in his 
Mauri de Steele^ when he is comparing the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit to that of the Bar. '< L'EIoquence de la chaite, en cc 
<* qui y entre d'humain, & du talent de Porateur, eft cachee, 
<< connue de pen de perfonnes, & d'une difficile execution. II 
<^ faut mafcher par des chemins battusy dire ce qui a et^ dit, 
^* & ce qui Pon prevoit que vous allez dire : les mati^res font 
<^ grandesy mais ufees & triviales; les principes furs^ mais dont 
^* les auditeurs penetrent les concliifions d'une feule yiie : il y 
^ entre de fujets qui font fublimes, mais qui pent traiter le fub- 
*< lime? — Le Pr^dicateur n'eft point foutenu comme Pavocat 
^ par des faits totijours nouveaux, par de differens ev^nemens* 
^^ par des avantures inouies ; il ne s'exerce point fur les quef- 
** tions douteufes ; il i)e fait point valoir les violentes con^ 
*^ jeduresy & les prefomptions ; toutes chbfes, neanmoin^y 
<< qui elevent le genie, lui donnent de la force, & de Petendue, 
" & qui contraignent bien moins P^loquence, qu'elles ne le 
<^ fixent, & le dirigent. II doft, au contraire, tirer fon difcours 
« d'une fource cpmmune, & au tout le monde puife; & s'il 
^^ s'ecarte de ces lieux cpmmuns, il n'eft plus populaire ; il eft 
** abftrait ou declamateur." — The inference which he draws 
from thefe refleftions is very juft— ** II eft plus aife de 
•< prScher que de plaider ; mais plus difficile de bien pr^cher 
«« que de bien plaider.'' Les Charadt^res, ou MoBurs de ce 
H Sieclc. p. (5o|. 

folely 
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iblely to make you detefl the crime. TheLE^CT* 
Pleader's to make you deteft the criminal- 
He defcribes a living perfon; and with more 
facility roufes your indignation. From thefe 
caufes, it comes to pafs, that though we have a 
great number of moderately good Preachers, 
we have, however, fo few that are Angularly 
eminent. We are ftill far from perfeftion in thq 
Art of Preaching ; and perhaps there are few 
things in which it is more difficult to excel*. 
The objeQ;, however, is noble, and worthy, 
upon many accounts, of being purfued with 
zeal. 

It may perhaps occur to fome, that Preaching 
is no proper fubjefib of the Art of Eloquence. 
This, it maybe iaid,belongs only to human ftudies 



* What I fay here, and in other paiTages, of our being far 
from perfe^ion in the Art of Preaching, and of there being 
few who are fingularly eminent in it, is to be always underftood 
as referring to an ideal view of the perfe&ion of this art, which 
none, perhaps, iince the days of the Apoftles, ever did, or 
ever will, reach. But in that degree of the Eloquence of the- 
Pulpit, which promotes^ in a confideTable meafure, the great 
end of edification, and gives a jufl title to high reputation and 
efteem, there are many who hold a very honoui^ble rank^ 
I agree entirely in opinion with a candid judge (Dr* Campt 
bell on Rhetoric, B. i* ch. lo.)^ who obferves, tha(, confidering 
how rare the talent of Eloquence is among men, and coniider^ 
ing all the difadvantages under which Preachers labour, par* 
ticularly from the frequency of this exercife, joined with tW 
other duties of their office, to which fixed Paftors are obliged* 
tlftre is more reafon to wonder that we hear fo many inftru6)iive| 
{md cveQ eloquent Sermons, than ti^t we hear fo few. 

»n4 
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X S CT. and inventions: but the tnith^ c^rdigNMi, with 
^"* , the greater fimplicity, and the lefi mixture of 
art th^ are let forth, are likely to prove the more 
fucceikftil. This objection would have weight, 
if Eloquence were, as the peribns who make 
fuch an objedUon commonly take it to be, an of- 
tentatious and deceitfol art, the ftudy of words 
and of plaufibility only, calculated to pleafe, 
and to tickle the ear. But againft this idea 
of Eloquence I have all along guarded. True 
Eloquence is the art of placing truth in the 
moil advantageous light for convi3ion and 
perfuafion. This is what every good man who 
preaches the Gofpel not only may, but ought 
to have at heart. It is moft intimately con- 
Re£i:ed with the fuccefi of his miniftry ; and 
were it needful, as afluredly it is not, to reafon 
any further on this head, we might refer to the 
Difcourfes of the Prophets and Apoftles, as 
models of the mod fublime and perfuafive Elo- 
quence, adapted both to the imagination and the 
palfions of mea» 

An eflential requifite, in order to preach wdl, 
is to have a juft, and, at the fame time, a fixed 
and habitual view of the end of Preaching. 
For in no art can any man execute well, who 
has not 9l juft idea of liie end and object of that 
art tThe end of all preaching is, to perfuade 
men to become good. Every Sermon, therefore, 
ihould be a perfuafive Oration. Not but that 
the Preacher is to inftru^ and to teadi, to 
reafon and argue. All perfuafion, as I fhowed 

3 formerly, 
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formerly, is to be founded on conriftion. The l g c i v 
iinderftanding mud alwaysbe applied to in the 
£r(t place, in order to make ^a lafting impre& 
fion on the heart } and he who would work on 
men's paffions, or influence their ]M*aftice, with^ 
out firft giving thiem juft principles, and en- 
lightening their minds, is no better than a mere 
declaimer* He may raife tranfient emotions, 
or kindle a paffing ardour ; but can produce 
no folid or laftipg effi^« At the iame time, 
it mud be remembered, that all the Preacher's 
inftru^tions are to be of the practical kind; 
and that perfuafion muft ever be his ultimate 
obje^jT It is not to difbufi ibme abilrufe point, 
that he afcends the Pulpit. It is not to illuC- 
trate fome metapbifical truth, or toinfiH*m'men 
of fom^thing which they never heard before ; 
but it is to make them better men ; it is to give 
them, at once, clear views, and perfuafive im* 
preffions of religious truth. The Eloquence of 
the Pulpit, then, muft be Popular Eloquence. 
One of the flrft qualities of preaching is to be 
popular ; not in the ienfe c^ accommodation to 
the humours and prejudices of the people (whic1| 
tends only to make a preacher contemptible), 
but in the true ienfe of the word, calculated to 
make impreffion on the people ; to ftrike and to 
feize their hearts, I fcruple not therefore to ail 
fert, that the abilra£fc and philofophical manner 
of preaching, however it may have f(mietimei 
been admired, is formed upon a very faulty .iC 

idea, and deviates widely from the juft plan of f, \ ^ 
Pn^it Sloquencef Rational, indeed, a Preacher |( ^^^'' 

ought 
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Ls e T. ought always to >be J htf muft give his audience 
clear ideas on every fiifc^^, and entertaih them 
with fenfe, not with found; but to be an accurate 
Beafoner will be finall praife^ if be be not a per- 
fuafi ve Speaker ; aJfiTX ' 




-•* • ' •• 



. NoWj, if: this he the propef idea of a Sermon, 
a perfua^ve o^ation^ one very material confe- 
quence follows, that' the Preacher himfelf, in 
order to, he fuqcefsfui, mail be a good man« In 
a preceding tLe^ure, I endeavoured to fhow, 
that on no fubje^ ; can any man be truly elo<- 
^uent^ who do^s not utter the " verae voces ab 
•* imo peftorp^*' who does not fpeak the Ian- 
guage of his own cpnviSlion, and his own feel- 
ings. If this holds, as in my opinion, it does 
in other lands of Public Speaking, it certainly 
holds in the higheft degree in Preaching, There, 
it is of the utmoil confe'quence that the Speaker 
firmly believe both the truth and the impor- 
tance of thofe principles which he inculcates 
on others ; and not only that he believe them 
Jpeculatively, but haye a lively and ferious feel- 
ing of them^ This will always give an eartieft- 
nefs and ftrength, a fervour of piety to his ex- 
hortations, ijaperior in its effe6ts to: all the arts 
of fludied Eloquence ; and,, .without it, the af- 
iiftance of art will feldom: be able to conceal the 
mere declaimer. A fpirit of true piety would 
prove the moft effectual guard againil thofe 
errors which Preachers are apt to commit. It 
would make their difcourfes folid, cogent, and 
yfeful J it would prevent thofe frivolous and of- 

tentatious 
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tentatious liarangues, whieh have no bther aiift lis c t. 
than merely to make ^ parade of Speed], or 
amufe an audience ; and perhaps the difficulty 
of attaining that pikli of habitual 'piety and 
gobdnefs, which the :peiife6tion of Pulpit £la» 
quence would require, , and of uniting it with 
thaii ' thorough . knowledge ' of the world, and 
thofe other talent^ whioh are requifite for ex- 
celling m the Pulpiiy is ona.df the great caufes 
whytfo few arrivo a(: ve^ high eminence in this 
^here« .^ t >] j 



& 






'he chief charafterilticsof the Eloquence 
iuibed to- the Pulpit, as diftinguMhed &om the 
other kinds of Fublio Speaking,.:appearto me 
to ' bet V jiieie! two^ t ^Gravity ind • Wi^:mtJi. The 
feribus /nature ef *hejfubj^6l» ^belonging to the 
]ptil^to^ ]ieqiiirer)GiMrii9i9iithei]!. importance to 
lAanikitod,! re^piii^s Watrnthu] It is far from be^ 
Ing exthet ea^ m;.r Gommon to. unite thefe; ckam 
racers '.<ifbElpqHeiioei:«; TheOmve, when^it^is 
predominant^* is apt 1q.' rim into a dull uniform 
folemnity. The Warm, when it wants gravity, 
borders on the theatrical and light. The union 
of the two mod' be ftudied by all Preachers' as 
of thC' 'Utntxofl cbnfequence, both in the com^^ 
pofitioq of their di&our£es, and in their man-» 
ner of delivery- ' < Gravity and Warmths united, 
form' that . charaSier .of ^preaching which the 
French call 0n3um ; the - afFedting, . penetrat- 
ing, interring manner, flowing from a llrong 
fenfibility of heart in the Preacher t<Kthe im«» 

portance of thofe truths which he delivers, and 

ao 
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LMj:r. ui einiftft defire thai thej may wtakB fidl ha^ 
preffion w tbe heurta of^his Hcarem. 

iSstT to a juft idaa of dte Qatara and olgeft 
of Pulpit £Ioqaeiioa» tiie point (^ greatoft inw 
portance to a Preacher, ia a proper choice of 
the fabje^ on whidb he pr^acbesj] To give 
nien for the choioe of fubjefts for Sermons^ 
belongs to the tiieoiogical more thaa to the 
rhetorical chair } only ia geiffiral^ thejr fliould 
be fuch as appear to the Preacher to be the 
moft ufefuly and the bed accommodated to the 
circmnftances of his Audience. No man can 
be called eloquent, who fpeaks to an Aflbnbljr 
on fubjefhi, or in a ftrain^ iriiich none or few 
of them comprdiend. Tbe unmeaning appkufii 
which the ignorant give to what is above thdr 
capacity^ common fenfe.aiid oon uno n probitj 
mail teach evety man to defpiib; Ufeftdiie& 
and true Eloquence always go ligetker } and 
no man can long be reputed a good FrcMAer 
who is not acknowledged be an uts£d 
one» 

The rules which, relate to the eondnft of Ihe 

diffiBrent parts of a Sermon, the Introduftiony 

Divifion, argumentative and pathetic parts^ I 

refbrve till I come to traat of the condnft of a 

Difcourfb in geneul ; |but fome rules Imd ob« 

.^ lervatioas, which Kefye& a Sermoil as a par** 

^"^ ticular fpecies of compofitioB, I ihali now give» 

^ / aoBMl I hope they may be of fome ufe. 

' The 
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TkB &^ which I IhAll xttentidn i», to Jttetid L E^c^TV 

to the t^dty of a Settnoor} Unity indeed is of "^"^ 

great confequetice in every compofition ; but in 

other Difcourfes^ wherie the choice and direc-^ 

tion of the fUbjedt are not left to the Speaker^ 

it may be le& in his power to preferve it. In a 

Sermon, it muft be always the Preacher's own 

fault if he tranfgrefs it. What I mean by Unity 

is, . that there fhould be fome one main point to 

which the whoie drain of the Sermon fliould 

refer. It muft not be a bundle of different 

fubje^ts ftrung together, but one objeift muft 

^predominate throughout. This rule is founded 

on what we all experience, that the mind can 

fully attend only to one cs^ital objedt at a time* 

By dividing, you always weaken the impreffion. 

Now this Unity, without which no Sermon can 

either have much beauty, or much force, does 

not requite that there ihould be no divifions or 

fepai:ate heads in the Difcourie, or that one 

iingle thought only fliould be, again and again, 

turned up to the hearers in different lights. It 

is not to be underftood in fo narrow a fenfe : it 

admits of fome variety ; it admits of under {>arts 

and appendages, provided always that fo much 

Union and ConneSbion be preferved, as to make 

the whole concur in ibme one impreffion upon 

^e mind. I may empk)y^ for inftance, feveral 

different arguments to enforce the love of Ood ; 

I m^y alfo inquire, perhaps, into the caufes of 

the decay of this virtue ^ ftiU one great objeA 

is prefented to the mind ( but if, becaufb my 

text fays, ^^ He that loveth Gkid, muft love his 

' " brother 
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L^Cit; ** brother alfo," I ihouldy therefore, mingle in 
oneDKcourfe arguments for the love of God 
and for the love of our neighbour, I fhould 
offend unpardonably againil Unity, and leave a 
very loofe and confufed impreffion on the 
Hearers' mindsi. 

^ In the fecond place, [jS^rmons are always the 

.more flriking, and commonly the more ufeful, 
the more precife and particular the fubje6i; of 
them isTl This follows, in a great meafure, 
, from what; I was juft now illuftrating* Though 
a general fubjedl is capable of being conduced 
with a confiderablevdegree of Unity, yet that 
Unity can never be fo complete as in a particu* 
lar one. The impreffion made muft always be 
more undeterminate ; and the inftruaion con. 
veyed, will,: commonly too, he lefs direft and 
convincing. . General fubjefils, indeed, fuch as 
the excellency of the pleafures of religion, are 
often chofen by young Preachers, as the moil 
fliowy, and the eafieft to be handled; and, 
doubtlefs, general views of religion are not to 
be negle£led, as on feveral occafions they have 
great propriety. But thefe are not the fubjedts 
moil favourable for producing the high effects 
of preaching. They fall in almoil unavoidably 
with the beaten track of common-place.thought* 
Attention is much more commanded by feizing 
fome particular view of a great fubjedl, fome 
fingle intereiling topic, and dire6ling to that 
point the whole force of Argument and Elo^ 
quence* To rpcommend fome one grace or 

virtue, 
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virtue, or to inveigh againfl a jparticular vice, l E c T. 
furnifties a fubjefit'nbt deficient in unity or ^ ^^ 
precifionj but if we confine ourfelves to that 
virtue or vice as afluming a particular afpe6t, 
and confider it as it appears in certain charac- 
ters, or afFe6ts certain fituationsMn life, the 
fubje£t becomes ftill more interefting. The 
execution is, I admit, more difiicult, but the 
merit and the effe& are higher. 






In the th^d place, ^ever lludy to fay all that 
can be faid upon a fubje6l; ; no error is greater 
than thi& Sele6t the mofl ufeful, the moil 
ilriking and perfuafive topics which the text 
fuggefi;s, and reft the Difcourfe upon thefeT] If 
the do6trines which Minifters of the (joipel 
preach were altogether new to their hearers, it 
might be requifite for them to be exceedingly 
full on every particular; left there fliould be any 
hazard of their not affording complete informa* 
tion. But it is much lefs for the. fake of in- 
formation than of perfuafion, that Difcourfes 
are delivered from the Pulpit ; and nothing is 
moreoppofite to perfuafion, than an unneceflary 
and tedious fulnefs/ There are always fome 
things which the Preacher mayfuppofe to be 
known, and fome things which he may only 
flightly touch. If he feek to omiit nSthing 
which his fubje6t fuggefts, it will unavoidably 
happen that he will encumber it, and weaken 
its force. 

/In ftudying a Sermon, he ought to place him^ 

felf in the fituation of a ferious Hearer.J Let him 

VOL. II. V fuppofe 
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L £ c T» fuppofe the fubjeft addrefledtoTiimlelf : let him 
XXIX. confider what views of it would ilrike hifti moft ; 
what arguments would be moft likely to per- 
fuade him ; what parts of it would dwell moft 
upon his mind. Let thefe be employed bs his 
principal materials ; and in thefe it is moft 
likely his genius will exert itfelf with the greateft 
vigour. The fpinning and wiredrawing mode, 
which is not uncommon among Preachers, 
enervates the nobleft truths. It may indeed be 
a confequence of obferving the rule which I am 
now giving, that fewer Sermons wiU be 
preached upon one text tbaU is £bmetimes 
done ; but this will, in my opinion, be attended 
with no difadvantage. I know no benefit that 
arifes from introducing a whole fyftem of re- 
ligious truth under every text. The fimpleft 
and moft natural metliod by far, is to chufe 
that view of a fubje6t to which the text prin- 
cipally leads, and to dwell no longer on the 
text, than is fufficient for difcuffing the fubje6t 
in that view, which can commonly be done 
with fufficient profoundnefs and diftinS;nefs, in 
one or a few difcourfes: for it is a v^ry falfe 
notion to imagine, that they always preach the 
moft profoundly, or go the deepeft into a fub« 
je6l, who dwell on it the longeft. On tbe con- 
trary, that tedious circuit, which fome are ready 
to take in all their illuftrations, is very &e^ 
quently owing, either to their want of difcem* 
meat for perceiving what is moft important in 
the fubje6l; or to their want of ability for 
placing it in the moft proper point of view* 

1^ 
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In the ^nrth^ place. Study above all things L E c T» 
to fender your initru6tions interefting to the .^^^ 
Hearefs. This is the great trial and mark of 
true genius for the Eloquence of the Pulpit; 
for nothing is fo fatal to fuccefs in preaching, 
as a dry manner. A dry Sermon can .pever 
be a good onB. In order to preach in an inte<^ 
refting manner, much will depend upon the 
delivery of a Difcourfej for the manner in which 
a man fpesksy i% of the utmoft eonfecjuence for 
afib6ling his Audience ; but much will alfo depend 
on the compofition of the Difcourfe^ Corredi 
language, and elegant defcription, are but the 
iecondaryinftruments of preaching in an inte«^ 
refting manner. The gre;it fecfet lies, in brings 
ing home all that is fpoken to the hearts of the 
Hearers, fo as to make every man think that 
the Preacher is addreffing him in particular^ 
Por this end, let him avoid all intricate rea«- 
fonings ; avoid expreffing himfeli* in general 
Ipeculative propofitions, or laying down prac« 
tical truths in an abfira6t metaph^fical manner^ 
As much as poilible, the Difcourfe ought to be 
carried on in the flrain of direjS; addrefs to the 
Audience ; not in the jOtrain of one writing an 
eiTay, but of one fpeaking to fi multitude, and 
iludying to mix what is called Application, or 
what has an immediate reference to practice, 
with the do3:rin^l afid didactic parts of the 
Sernion. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always Jii y^ 
in view the different ages, characters, and con« 

V 2 ditions 
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L £ c T. ditioiis of men^ and to accomfmodate dire6i:idi)SF 
^^™^ . and exhortations to thefe different claflfes of 
Hearers. Whenever you bring forth what a 
man feels to touch his own character, or to fuit 
his own circumflances, you are fure of inte- 
reiling him. No ftudy is more neceflary for 
this purpofe, than the ftudy of human life, and 
the human heart. To be able to unfold the 
heart, and to difcover a man to htmfelf, in a 
light in which he never faw his own chara€ter 
before, produces a wonderful effect. As long 
as the Preacher hovers in a cloud of genersd 
obfervations, and defcends not to trace the par- 
ticular lines and features of manners, the Audi- 
ence are apt to think themfelves unconcerned in 
the defcription. It is the ftriking accuracy of 
moral chara6lers, that gives the chief power and 
eiFe6k to a Preacher's Difcourfe. Hence, ex- 
amples founded on hiftorical fa6ts, and drawn 
from real life, of which kind the Scriptures afford 
many, always, when they are well chofen, com- 
mand high attention. No favourable opportu- 
nity of introducing thefe fhould be omitted. 
They corre6l, in fome degree, that difadvantage 
to which I before obferved preaching is fubjefi, 
of being confined to treat of qualities in the ab- 
ftra£t, not of perfons, and place the wei^t and 
reality of religious truths in the moft convincing 
light. Perhaps the moft beautiful, and among 
the moft ufeful Sermons of any, though, indeed^ 
the moft difficult in compofition, are fuch as are 
wholly chara6teriftical, or founded on the illuf^ 
tration of fome peculiar chara^er, or remark- 
able 
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aWe piece of hiftory, in the facred writings ; l E c T; 
by purfuing which one can trace, and lay open, ^^^ 
£ime of the mod fecret windings af man's 
heart. Other topics of preaching have been 
much beaten ; but this is a field, which, wide in 
itfel^ has hitherto been little explored by the 
compofers of Sermons, and poflefTes all the 
advantages of being curious, new, and highly 
ufefuL Biihop Butler's Sermon on the charac" 
ier qf Balaam^ will give an idea of that ibrt of 
preaching which I have in my eye. 



In the fift^tand lad place. Let me add a cau- 
tion againfl taking the model of preaching 
from particular faihions that chance to have the 
vogue. Thefe are torrents that fwell to-day, 
and will have fpent themfelves by to-morrow. 
Sometimes it is the tafte of poetical preaching, 
fometimes of philofophicaU that has the fafhion 
on its fide ; at one time it muft be all pathetic, 
at another time all argumentative, according as 
fome celebrated preacher has fet the example. 
Each of thefe modes, in the extreme, is very 
faulty ; and he who conforms faimfelf to any of 
them, will both cramp genius and corrupt it. 
UL is the univerfal tafte of mankind, which is 
fubjedt to no fueh changing modes, that alone 
is entitled to poifefs any authority; and this 
will never give its fan£i;ion to any (train of 
preachings but what' is founded on human 
nature, conne6i:ed with ufefulnefs, adapted 
to the proper idea of a Sermon, as a ferious 
perfuafive Oration, delivered to a multitude, 

u 3 in 
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L £ c T. in order to muke them better ipedj IJet 
XXIX. ^ preacher form himfelf upon this ftan^ard^ 
and keep it cloft; in his eye^ and he will be 
in a inuch furer road to reputation^ and fuc> 
cefs at laft* than by a fervile co^iplianee with 
any popular taile^ or tranfi^nt humour of his 
JHeax^TSt Truth and good &nfe are firini and 
WjQl ^ftablifh th^mfelves } mode apd humour are 
feeble and flu^uating* Let him oever folio w^ 
implicitly^ any one example } or become a fer- 
vile imitator of any Preacher^ however much 
admired. From various examples, he may pick 
^p much for his improvement i fome hte may 
prefi^r to the reft. } hjiit the fervility of imitation 
ex^tingiiiiihes all genius, or rather is a proof c£ 
the entire ^outt of geiijiua. 

. WrrH refpeift to Style, that which the; Pulpit 
teqiUireS) mu01 certainly, in the firIL ptoce> be 
Very perfpicuous. As difcourfes fppken there 
are calculated for the infttTU^tion of aU ibrts of 
hearecSf plainnefs and iimplieity ihould reign in 
them. AU unufual> fwoln^ or high«-foundLng 
words, ifaould bie ayoided ; efpeciaUy all words 
that are merely poetical, or merely philofopbical. 
Young Preachers are apt to be caught with the 
glare of thefej and in young Compofers the 
error may be excufablei but they tnay be affured 
that it is an error^ and proceeds from their not 
haying yet acquired a cforre^ Tafte* Di^riiy 
of expreffion, indeed, the Pulpit re^^uirets. in a 
high degree ; nothing that is mean on gcoveHng, 
no low or vulgw pj^rale^i ought on- any account 
• - to 
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to i)e admitted4, -But this dignity is perfe6lly le ct. 
QfXQtH&ent \fritb fimplicity. The words employed ^^^^^^• 
w^^ibe.all plain word$9 eafily underflood, and 
in cjommpn ufe; and yet the Style may be 
$(l>undai}tly di^ipiiifiedy and^ at the fame time, 
very lively and animated* For a lively and 
animated Style is extremel;^ fuked to the Pulpit. 
Xhe ear neftnefi which a Preacher ought to feel, 
s^nd the grandeur, and importance of his lubjedts, 
juftify and often require warm and glowing ex- 
pr^jSS<His« He laot only may employ metaphors 
and companions^ but, on prdper occafions, may 
apoftrc^hlTe the iaint or the iinner; may per- 
fonify inanimate obje6ts, break out into bold 
exclamations, and, in general, has the command 
of the moft paffionate figures of Speech. , But 
oh this fubjeft, of the proper ufe and manage- 
riieritof figures, I have infilled fo fully in former. 
Le£tures, that I have no occafion now to give 
particular directions; unlefs it be only to recal' 
to mind that moft capital rule, never to empl6y[ 
ftrong figures, or a . pathetic Style, except in 
cafes where the fubje^l leads to them, and where 
the Speaker is impelled to the ufe of them by 
niltive unaffected warmth. 

The language of Sacred Scripture, properly 
employed, is a great ornament to Sermons. It 
may be employed, either in the way of quotation 
or aUufion. Diredt quotations, brought from 
Scripture, in order to fupport what the Preacher 
inculcates, both give authority to his do6briue, 
and render his difcourfe more foleixm and vener. 

u 4 able* . 
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L £ c T. able. AUufions to remarkable paflages, or ex- 
^^^^* , preffions of Scripture, when introduced with 
propriety, have generally a pleating effeSt. They 
afibrd the Preacher a fund of metaphorical ex- 
preflion which no other oompofition enjoys, and 
by means of which he can vary and enliven his 
Style. But he muft take care that all fuch 
allufions be natural and ^fyi for if they feem 
forced, they approach to the nature of conceits*. 

In a Sermon, no points or conceits fliould 
appeslr, no affected fmartnefs and quaintnefi of 
expreffion. Thde derogate much from the dig* 



* Bifhop Sherlock, when ihowing, that the views of reafon 
have been enlarged, and the principles of natural religion illuf- 
trated, by the difcoveriesi of Chriftianity» attacks unbelievers for 
the abufe they make of thefe advantages, in the following 
manner: ** What a return do we make for thofe Ueffings we 
** have received? How difrefpe£kfuUy do we treat the Gofpel 
'' of Chrift, to which we owe that clear light both of reafon 
•* and nature, which we now enjoy, when we endeavour to fet 
** up reafon and nature in oppofition to it? Ought the noitbered 
** bandi which Chrift has reilored and made whole, to be lifted 
'< up againft him ?'' Vol. i . Difc. i. This allufion to a noted 
miracle of our Lord's appears to me happy and elegant. Dr. 
Seed is remarkably fond of allufions to Scripture Style ; but he 
fometimes employs fuch as are too fanciful and ftrained. As 
when he fays (3erm. iv.), « fjo one great virtue will come 
<< iingles Xh^ rixtat% tbat bi ber felh^s will bear ber company 
^< wttbjoy an4gladnefs :** alluding to apaifage in the XLVth 
Pfalm^ which relates to the virgins^ the companions of the king's 
daughter. And (Serm. xiii.^ having faid, that the univerfities 
have juflly been called the eyes of the nation, he adds, « and 
<f if the eyei of .the nation be evilf tbe wbok body of U mufi bo 
^' full of darbnefi^' 
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tiitJT of the Pulpit ; and give to a Preacher that L E c T. 
ait of foppifhnefiy which he ought, above all ^***** 
things, to Ihun. It is rather a ilrong expreffive 
St}4e, than a fparkling one, that is to be ftudied» 
But we muft beware of imagining that we render 
Style ' ftrong or expreffive, by a conftant and 
multiplied ule of epithets. This is a great error. 
£pithets have often great beauty and force. But 
if we introduce them into every Sentence, and 
firing many of them together to one objeft, in 
place of ftrengthening, we clog and enfeeble 
Style ; in place of ill uft rating the image, we 
render it confufed and indi(lin6t. He that tells 
me ** of this perifhing, mutable, and tranfitory 
** world ;** by all thefe three epithets, does not 
give me fo ftrong an idea of what he would 
convey, as if he had ufed one of them with 
propriety. I conclude this head with an advice, 
never to have what may be called a favourite 
expreffion ; for it fliows affedtation, and becomes 
di%u(ling. Let not any expreffion, which is 
remarkable for its luilre or beauty, occur twice 
in the fame Difcourfe. The repetition of it 
betrays a fondnefi to fliine, and, at the fame 
time, carries the appearance of a barren in» 
vention. 

As to the queftion, whether it be moft proper 
to write Sermons fully, and commit them accu» 
lately to memory, or to ftudy only the matter 
and thoughts, and truft the expreffion, in part 
at lead, to the delivery ? I am of opinion, 
that no univerial rule can here be given. The 

choice 
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hECT. dtoice of either of tb^fe methods itttift be i&. 
to Preachers^ aceordtng to theiir dUkreTAg^utB^ 
The expreffioni! which coifie warm itiad gloi^Dg 
from the mind» during the fet*vbur of prdnurfcia* 
tion, will often have a fuperior grae^ and energy, 
to thofe which are fludied in the rf^tirelomt of 
tfaedofet. But thefi, this fluency and p<>wer of 
expreffion cannot^at all times,.be depended upon, 
even , by thofe of the reddieii genius } aind by 
many can at.no time be commanded, when ovei^ 
awed by the prefenoe of an Audience. It is pi!4>« 
per therefore to begid, at Iea(l> the praffeicfe <^ 
preaching, with writing as accurately as pof^ 
fible. This is abfolutely neceflary in the be- 
ginning^ in order to acquire the powj^r and habit 
of codrreA; fpeaking, nay, alfo of oorre^ think- 
ing, upon religious fubje6ls« I attt inclined to 
go further, and to fay, that it is, proper not only 
to begin thus but aUb to continue, as^ long as 
tile habits of indnflry laft» id tiie practice both 
of writing and committing to memory. Re« 
latxation in this particular is fo common, and 
& ready to grow upon moft Speakers in the 
Pulpit^ that there is little occafion for giving 
any cautions againfl the extreme of overdoing 
in accuracy. 

. Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter 
to treat apart. All that I fhall now fay upon - 
this bead is, that the pra6i;ice of reading Set- 
mons^iis one of the grated obilacles to the Slo^ 
qaence of the Pulpit in Great Britain, where 
fdohe this practice prevails. No difcoude, 

4 which 
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^lich k 4e%Q^ tabe perfu^five^ can hav6LECT. 
the fftme forcci whqn read, as when ipoken. , '^^' 
:The eQiQisipa people all feel this$ ancl their 
j^r^udif^et . ag^pft tUs pradiic^ is not without 
fpupdation in nature/* What is gained hereby 
m point of corre^n^fa^ is not equal, I appre« 
hend* t0:»rhiit ja loft in poiint of perfnafion and 
ibr-ce^ Tfekey* :wh<rfe memories are not abl? to 
f$£a}n jtb§ v^holo 0^ a I>ifcourie, might aid them* 
fftiv^s ««afjderably by fliort xkotes lying before 
ik&^ which wouW aJUow; them to preferve, in 
%: greatt meaforp, , the fy^dom and eafe of on^ 
'^lwQ)ieats* 

- 1 < • 
- *» * ■ » • • 

Tufe Fffench aAd Ertglifli writers of Sermons 
p}}Oc#edj :^Jq»oii very different ideas of the Elo=. 
qn0«i^.ofithe Pulpit;, and-feem indeed to have 
fplit it betwixt theip, A French Sejmon is, for 
mofl part, a warm animated exhortation; an 
Bingljgi,<m0> i^ a piece of cool inftru^ttve^ rea- 
foning^ The Fre^nch Preachers addr^ tbem-^ 
felves chiefly to the imagination and the pat 
fions ; the Englifli, almoft Iblely to the under- 
ftanding. It is. the union of thefe two kinds 
of compofition, of the French earneftneft 
and wMn>th>. with the Sngliih accuracy and 
reoSbia^ ihs^yfoulil form, i^ccording to my idea, 
the model of a perfeft Sermon. A French 
Sermon would found in our ears as a florid, 
and» o^en» a^.an. ^nthui^ftic^ barangne. The 
cenfbre which, in f^^. the French Critics ^ pafii 
on the Englifti .Rreachers is^ tfeat^they are Phi* 

lera 
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t £ c T. lofophers and Logicians, but not Orators*. The 
^^^' ^ defeats of mod of the French Sermons are 
«thefe : from a mode that prevails among them 
of taking their texts from'the leflbn of the day, 
the conne6tion of the text i¥ith the fubjeft is 
often unnatural ^nd forcedt ; their applications 
of Scripture are fanciful rather than inftruc- 
tive ; their^method is ftiff and cramped, by their 
pra6tice of dividing their fubjeSfc always either 
into three, or two, main points ; and their com- 
pofition is in general too difFufe, and confifts 
rather of a very few thoughts fpread out, smd 
highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of 
fentiments. Admitting, however, all thefe de* 
fe£ls, it cannot be denied that their fermons 
are formed upon the idea of a perfuafive po- 
pular Oration ; and therefore I am of opinion, 
they may be read with benefit. 

Among the French Proteftant divines, Saurin 
is the mofl diftinguiflied : he is copious, elo- 



. * <^ Les Sermons font fuivant notre methode, de vrais dif- 
** cours oratoiresi & non pas, comme chez les Anglois, des 
**' difcuffions metaphifiques plus convenables a une Academic, 
^* qu'aux AflemhUes populaires qui fe forment dans nos temples, 
** et qu'il s'agit d'inftruire des deYoii:8 du Chrdtianifme, d'en- 
•• courager, de confoler^ d'edifier." 

Rhetorique Fran^oife, par M* Cr^vier, torn. i. p. 134* 

f One of MaiGllon'sbeft Sermons, that on the coldnels and 
languor with which Chriftians perform the duties of religion* 
is preached from Luke, iv. 18. jitid be aroje out of the Syna" 
fogtUf and entered into Simon*s boufe; and Smon[t wfe^e mO" 
iter wae taien HI vfUh a great fever* 

quent, 
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quent, and devout, though too oftentatious in L £ c T.. 

his mannen Among the Roman Catholics, . ^^^^^ 

the two mod eminent are, Bourdaloue and 

MaifiUon. It is a fubje£b of difpute among the 

French Critics, to which of thefe the preference 

is due, and each of them has his partifans. To 

Bourdaloue, they attribute more folidity and 

clofe reafoning; to Maflillon, a more pleafing and 

engaging manner. Bourdaloue is indeed a 

great reafoner, and inculcates his dodtrines with 

much zeal, piety, and earneflneis ; but his flyle 

is verbofe, he is dilagreeably full of quotations 

from the Fathers, and he wants imagination^ 

Maffillon has more grace, more fentiment, and, 

in my opinion, every way more genius. He 

difcovers much knowledge both of the world 

and of the human heart ; he is pathetic and 

perfuafive ; and upon the whole, is perhaps the 

moil eloquent writer of Sermons which modem 

times have produced. * 

During 

* In order to give an idea of that kind of Eloquence which 
ifl employed by the Prench Preachers, I (hall infert a palfage 
from Mafi&llon» which, in the Encyclopedic, (Article, Elo* 
quence,) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the Author of that 
Article, as a chef d'oeuyre, equal to any thing of which either 
ancient or modem times can boaft. The fubje£h of the Ser- 
mon is, the (inlall number of thofe who (hall be faved. The 
Strain of the whole difcourfe is extremely ferious and animated ; 
but when the Orator came to the paflage which follows, Voltaire 
informs us, that the whole aflfembly were moved ; that by a 
fort of involuntary motion, they ftarted up firom their feats, and 
that fuch murmurs of furprife and acclamations arofe as dif<* 
concerted the Speid^er, though they increafed the effeft of his 
Difcourfe. ■* 

« Je 
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L ^ c T. DuRiKO the period that preceded the reftora« 
^^^' , tion of King Charles II. tb^ Sermons of the 

Englifh 



** Je m'arr^te a vpuSy me^fr^esi qui ^tes ici aflembles. Je 
<< ne park plus du refte des homines ; je vous regarde comme ii 
'< vous ^tiez feuls fur la terre ; voici la penfee qui m'occupe 8c 
•* qui m'^pouTante. Je fuppofe que c*eft ici votre demiere 
*< heure, et la fin de Punivers ; que les cieux vont s'ouviir fur 
^ vos teteS) Jefu9 Cbrift paroitre dans fa glpire au milieu de ce 
** temple, et que vous n'y ^tes affemblies que pour Pattendre^ 
** comme des criminels tremblans, a qui Pon va prononcer, ou 
** un fentence de grace, ou un arr^t du mort etemelle. Car 
** vous avex beau vous fiater ^ vous mouriez tels que tous 
** Stes aujourd'hui. Tous ces d^firs de changement que vous 
** amufent, vous amuferont jufqu'au lit de la mort ;. c'eft Pex- 
** pirience de tous les fidcleS. Tout ce que voub trduverez 
^ alors en vous de noveau, fera peut-^tre un compte plus grand 
** que celui que vous auriez aujourd'hui a rendre $ et fur ce que 
^ vous ieriezy fi Pon renoit vous juger dans ce momentf vous 
** pouvez. ptefque decider ce que vous arriveca au foriir de la 
*< vie. 

** Otp je vous le demande, et je vpus le deynande frapp! de 
** terreur, ne feparant pas en ce point mon fort ^n votre, etm/s 
** mettant dans la m^me difpofition, oh je fouhait que vous 
** entriez ; je vous demande, done, fi Jefus Chrift paroiffoit 
** dans ce temple, au milieu decette Aflembl^; la plus augufte 
** de Punivers, pour nous juger, pour faire le terrible difceme- 
** ment des boues et des brebis, croyez vous que le plus grand 
^ nombre de tout ce que nous fommes ici, fut place a la droite f 
*^ Croyez vous que les chofes du moins fuffent egales i croyez 
** vous qu'il s'y trouvat feulement dix juftes, que le Seigneur 
** ne pent trouver autrefois en cinq villes toutes entiires ? Je 
«« vous le demands ; vous P ignored, et je Pigaore moi-4n^me. 
«« • Vous (eui^ O mon Dieu ! connoiflez que vous appartiennent. — 
*♦ Mfts ftf^res, notre perte eft prefque afFur^, et nous n'y pen- 
<< fims pas* Quand m^me dans cette terrible flparation qui fe 
** fera un jour, il pe devroit y avoir qu'Un feul p^heur de cet 
** AflembUe du cdt6 des r^prouves, et qu'une voix da ciel 

*< vien- 
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Efiglifli. divines al>ounded with fcholaftic cafuift- l e c il 
knd theology. They were full of minute divi- xxix, 
ficms and flibdivifiona, and fcraps of learning "^"^ 
in. the didactic part j but to thefe were joined 
very warm pathetic addreffes to the confciences 
of the Hearers, in the applicatory part of the 
Sennon./ Upon, the Reftoration, pi*eaching 



** viendrbit ndus en aflurer 3dxi» ce Temple, fans le defigner ; qui 
** d^ n6u$ lie eraindroit' d'etre de maUieiureux ? qui de nous ne 
^* retomberait d*at>Qf dy fur la coo£?i^nce9 pour examiner fi k$ 
** crimes n'ont pas meritez ce ch&timent ? qui de nou8» fafie d9 
^ frayeur, lie demanderoit pas a Jefus Chrift comme autrefois 
** les Apdtres ; Seigneur, lie feroit-oe ,pas moi ? Sommes nou» 
<> fages, mes chers Auditedra? peufe-^tre que parm) tousceux 
« qui m'ent^ndent, il qc, fr trouvera pas diK juftes ^peuUetre 
<* s'en trouvera*!^ encore moins. Que fai-je^ O mon Dieu i 
^* je n'6fe regarder d*un ceil fixe les abifmes de vos jugemens^ 
** et de votre juftice ; peut-6tre ne s'en trouvera-t-il qu'un feul % 
*< et ce danger ne vous touche point, moii ch^r Atiditeur ? et 
** Tous croyez ^tre ce feul heureux dans k grand non^re qui 
^ perira ? vous qui avez moins fujet de le croire que tout 
^* autre ; vous fur qui feul la fentence de%iort devroit tomber, 
** Grand Dieu ! qui Poh connoit peu dans la monde les terreurs 

^« de votre loi, &c.'' -» After this awakening and alarming 

exhortation, the Orator comes with propriety to this pradlicd 
improvements ** Mais que conclure des. pes grands verit^s? 
** qu'il faut defefperer 4t fon falut ? a Dieu ne plaife ; il n'y ^a 
*^ que Pimpie, qui pour fe calmer fur fes defordres, tache ici de 
** conclure ea fecret que tous les hommes periront comme lui ; 
^ ce ne doit pas ^tre la le fruits de ce difcours^ Mais de vous 
** detromper de cette erreur fi uniyerfelle, qu'on peut faire c^ 
■** que tous les autres font ; et que Piifage efi une voie . fure ; 
<< mais de vouf convaincre que pour fe fauver, il faut xie dif- 
^* tinguer des autres ; ^tre fingulier, vivre a part au milieu du 
** monde, et ne pas refembler a la foule.*' 

Sermons de Massillon, Vol. IV* 

alTumed 
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L g c ^T% affumed a more corre6fc and polilhed form« It 
became difencumbered from the pedantry and 
fcholaflic divifions of the fe£taries ; but it threw 
out alfo their warm and pathetic addrefles, and 
eflabliihed itfelf wholly upon the model of cool 
reafoning, and rational inftru€l:ion. As the 
Diflenters from the Church continued to pre- 
ferve fomewhat of the old ftrain of preaching, 
this led the eilablifhecl Clergy to depart the far- 
ther from it. Whatever was eameft and paf- 
fionate, either in the compofition or delivery 
of Sermons, was reckoned enthufiaftic and fa- 
natical ; and hence that argumentative manner, 
bordering on the dry and unperfuafive, which is 
too generally the chara6ler of Englifii Sermons. 
|>Tothing can be more correffc upon that model 
than many of them are ; but the model itfelf on 
which they are formed, is a confined and im- 
perfe6l one* Dr. Clark, for inftance, every 
where abounds in good fenfe, and the mod 
clear and accurate reafoning ; his applications 
of Scripture are pertinent ; his Style is always 
perfpicuous, and often elegant ; he inilrudts 
and he convinces; in what then is he deficient? 
In nothing, except in the power of interefting 
and feizing the heart. He (hews you what you 
ought to do ; but he excites not the defire of 
doing it: he treats man as if he were a being of 
pure intellect:, without imagination or paffions. 
Archbiihop Tillotfon's manner is more free and 
warm, and he approaches nearer tmtn mod of 
the Engliih divines to the chara6ler of Pppulaif 
Speaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of 

10 the 
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the beft moctel&iwe hsw^e for pac^adliag. We lejc tjl 
HHift aot iodeied coofidea: hiixt' in the light of ,^^^ 
^jf^tfei^ Orator; his compofition is too loofe 
9^4 remifs; his^ftyie tooftehle, and frequeirtly 
toQ. flat, to deferya that high chara6i;er ; but 
there is in £(>oie , of hi& Sermons £b mjach warmth 
wdearneftnefs^ smd throiugh them all there 
riios 1^ mxidx eafe and: peflfpicuity,' fuch a vein 
pC :good.£enf6 and fnoere piety, as juftly pntide 
him to be held as eminent a Preacher as £Dg« 
laild has produced. 

* . ' * 

In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodi« 
gious fecundity of his invention, and the cm* 
common ftrength and force of his conceptions^ 
than the fdi(^y of his execution, or bis talent 
in compgfition. We fee a genius far furpa^ng 
the common, peculiar indeed almoft to himfelf ; 
but that genius often Ihooting wild, and un* 
challifed by any difcipline or iludy of £lo« 
quence. 

I CANNOT attempt to give particular charafter^ 
of that greatnumber of Writers of Sermons which 
this and the former age have produced, among 
whom we meet with a variety of the mod re<pe6t* 
able names. We find in their compofition ittuch 
that deferves praife; a great display of abilities of 
different kinds, much good fenfe and piety, ftrong 
reafoning, found divinity, and ufeful inftru6tion ; 
though, in general, the degree of Eloquence 
bears not, perhaps, equal proportion to Ibe 
gbodnefe of the matter. Bilhop Atterbuiy -de*^ 

VOL. ir. X ferves 
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XriE: c Ti ftrves .to be particularly mentioned as a model 
^^^^ <jf correa and Beautiful Style, befides having 
the merit of a warmer and more eloquent ftrain 
of writing, in fome of bis Sermons, than is com- 
monly met with. Had Bifliop Butler, in place 
of abftra£t philofophical efTays, given us more 
Sermons in the drain of thofe two excellent 
ones which he has compofed upon Self-deceit, 
and upon the character of Balaam, we fhould 
theiL have pointed J^im out as diftingmflied for 
that fpecies of chara6teriilical Sermons which I 
before recommended. 

Thouqh the writings of the Englifh divines 
are very proper to be read by fuch as are de- 
figned for the Church, I mud j^aution thmn 
againil making too much ufe of them, or-tran- 
fcribing large pa0ages from them into the Ser- 
mons they compofe. Such as once indulge 
themftlves in this praiStice, will never have any 
fund of their own. Infinitely better it is, to 
venture into the pulpit with thoughts and ex- 
preffions which have occurred to themfelves, 
tliough of inferior beauty, than to disfigure 
thieir .compofitions by borrowed and ill-ibrted 
ornanients, whiph, to a judicious eye, will be 
always in hazard of difcovering their own po- 
verty* When a Preacher fits down to write on 
any .fubje6t, never let him begin with feekiog 
tp confult all who have written on the fame text 
of fubjefil. This, if h^ confult many, will throw 
perplexity aqd confiifion into his ideas; and, 
if lie confults only one, will often warp him 

in- 
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infenfilsily into }n$ method, whether it be right t E c t» 
or not. But let him begin with pondering the ^^^^^' 
fubje6t in his own thoughts ; l^t him endeavour 
to fetch materials from within ; to colle6l and 
arrange his ideas ; and form fome fort of plan 
to himfelf ; which it is always proper to put 
down in writing. Then, and not till then, he 
may inquire how others have treated the fame 
fubje3:. By this means, the jjpethod, and the 
leading thoughts in the Sermon, are likely to 
be his own, Thefe thoughts he may improve 
by comparing them with the track of fentiments 
which others have puriued ; fome of their fenfe 
he may, without blame, incorporate into his 
compofition; retaining always his own words 
and ilyle. This is fair afiiftance: all beyond 
is plagiarifin. 

On the whole, never let the capital principle, 
with which we fet out at firfl, be forgotten, to 
keep clofe in view the great end for which a 
Preacher mounts the Pulpit ; even to infufe 
good difpofitions into his hearers, to perfuade 
them to ferve God, and to become better men. 
Let this always dwell on his mind when he is 
compofing, and it will difiufe through his com- 
pofitions that fpirit which will render them at 
once efteemed and ufeful. The moft ufeful 
Preacher is always the heft, and will not fail of 
being efteemed fo. Embellifh truth only wjjkh 
a view to gain it the more full and free admiffion 
into your hearers' minds ; and your ornaments 
will, in that cafe, be fimple, mafculine,' natural. 

X 2 The ^^ 
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t E c f. The bed applaufe, by fer, which a ft-eachifelr can 
receive, arifes frotai the ferious atid deep im- 
preffions w^ichhis difcaurfe leaves on thofe who 
hear it. The ifineft encorhium, perhaps, ever 
beftowed on a Preacher, was giveu . by Louis 
XIV. to the eloquent Bifhop of Clermont, 
Father Maffilon, whom I before mentioned with 
fo much praife. After hearing him preach at 
VerfaiHes, he feid to him, ** Father, I have 
heard many great Orators in this chapel ; I 
have been highly pleafed with them ; but for 
you, whenever I hear you, I go away diC 
^« pleafed with inyfelf ; for I fee more of my 
^ own charadter.** .' 
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CRITICAX. EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF 
'■!''• BISHOP :A*T|:RBtrRY's. 

■ ■.'.■•.;i(' ■ : <> . ' < ■".•■ ^' >:. .. . 

'ipHft'lift Ee6;ure w^'eiiaployed in obfervations le c t. 

on the pecuKar tmd mftinguifliing Charafters !j_^* 
bf ih€f Eioqu^ce pr(5per ■ far ^ the Pulpit. But 
aH^ tilled ind direftioris, wheft delivered in the 
iftMraE^, are- never fo ufeful as when they are 
illufl^lited by particular iriftances, it inay, per- 
Kap»V'1)e of fame benefit to tliofe who are 
fleflgiie^ for the Church, that I fliould analyfe 
an Ertglilh Sermon, aiid confider the matter of 
it, together with the manner; For this purpofe 
I have chofen Btfhop Atterbury as my example, 
\^ho is defervedly accounted one of oiir nloft 
Isloquent writers of Sermons, and whom I men- 
tioned as fucb in the laft Leftin-e. ' At the fame 
time, he is more diftinguiflied for elegance and 
purity of cxpreffion, than for profouridnefs of 
thoilght. His ftyle, though fometimes carelefs, 
i^, upon the whole, neat and chafte ; and more 
bealutifUl than that of moft writers of Sermons, 

X 3 la 
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L EC T. In his fentiments he is not only rational, but pious 
^^ . and devotional, which is a great cxceliency. 
The Sermon which I have fingled out, is that 
upon Praife and Thankfgiving, the firft Sermon 
of the firft Volume, which is reckoned one of 
his beft. In examining it, it is neceflary that 
I ihould ufe full liberty,- and, together with 
the beauties, point out any defeffcs that occur 
to me in the matter, as well as in the Style. 

FsAi^M L 14, Offer unto God Tlmnhf giving^ 

" Among the mapy excellencies of this pious 
** coUeftion of hymns, for which fo particular 
<< a Value hath been fet upon it by the Church 
<^ of God in all ages, ti;iis is not the leaft, that 
\' the true price of duties is^ there juftly ftated : 
<« men are called off from refting in the. outr 
<^ ward (how of religion i in ceremonies fiQ^ 
^^ ritual obfervances ; and taught, rather . to 
" praftife (that which was fhadowed ^^ut by 
^^ thefe rites, and to which they are ^efigned 
^^ to lea4) found inward piety and vi?:-tue. 
The feveral cpmpofers of thefie Hymns 

were Prophets; peribns, whofe bufinefs it 
*^ was not only to foretel events for the^ benefit 
^* of liie Church in fucceeding tim^s^ but to 
^^ correct and reform alfo what was amiis 
*^ among that race of men with whom they 
♦* lived and converfed; to preferve a foolifh 
♦* people from idolatry, and falfe worlhip ; to 
<' refcue the law from corrupt glofles, and fu- 
i^ periiitiou3 ^bufes ; an^ tp put m^ m piin4 
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«* of (what they are^fp willing to forget) that L B c T^ 
^^ eternal and invariable rule, which was before- 
^' thefe pojitive duties^ would cohtinae after 
«« tl^em, and was to be obferved, even then, ia 

preference to them. 
The difcharge, I iay, of this part of the 

prophetic offiqe taJcing up.fo much room in 



*»* the book of^alms; this hath been one reafon. 



^mong many others, why they have always 
been fo highly efteemed ; becaufe we are 
from hence furnifhed with a proper reply 
to an argument commonly ' made ufe of by. 
** unbelievers, who look upon all reveal^ re* 
^< ligions as pious frauds and impoilures, on the 
^f ^count of the prejudices they iiave enter- 

V tained in relation to that of the Jews ; the 
*^ whole qf whieh they firil fiippofe to lie in 
'^.$}(ternal performances, and then eafily per« 
^* fuade tbemfelves, that God could never be 
*.^ the Autborof fucbamere piece ofjiageantry. 
« a»d tmpty. formality J nor tielighit in a war*. 

V (hip which confifted purel}^1n:a number of 
♦^tlodd unaccountable ceremonies. Which ob- 
** je6tion of theirs, we fliould not be able tho-j 
^«.jfoaghIy to anfwer, unlefs we could prove 
*.« (chiefly out of the PJalmSj and other parts of 

** the prophetic writings) that the Jewiih reli- ^ 

*^ . gion was fomewhat more than bar^ outfide and 
^ ihow } and that inward purity, and the devotion 
«> oftheheart,wasadutythen,a&weHa&npw^*'^ 

This appears to me an excellent Introduc* 
tion« The thought on which it refls is fpjiid 

X 4. and 




j^ ^ GRITICAEr KKAMlNAttON OF 

L'E c T>i al»d judicioas r tfait in the bt^ok of Plklms^ fhe 
attentioiL of men is called to the moral and ^i- 
ritusil part 6t religion; and* the Jewifli diipendla- 
tibn thereby vindicated from th€ fufpiciofl^ of 
requiring nothing more from its votaries, than 
tibbi obfervance of the external rites^ and cere- 
mbnies/of tbeJia*. ^ Such views of religion are 
prober to be oiben difplayed; 4nd deferve to 
be iixfiiledon, by ali \Fiio wifii to render 
pleaching condtich^ to the great purpofe of 
pijooioting righteoufnefs and tirtue. The Style, 
as far » as we have gone, is not ^nly free from 
£uiliar,ibjut elegant and happy;* 



I . - V ■ " * ' * 



It: is a giieat beauty in an Intr6da6lion, when 
it can be. made to turn (tn fome one thought, 
fully brorughi put ^aad illuftrarted; efpedaliy, 
if; that: jlihought has a elofe conne£bipn w^fa the 
following difcourfe, and, at the famie time, does 
not anticipate Aiy thing that is afterwards to be 
introduced iik a'more prQper plac^. ' This Ifitro* 
du6fciolirof Atta^biiiy'a has all tbefe adVanfjages.' 
The encSomium 'which he make^ on the flmin 
of David's Pfalms* is not fuch asr might as well 
have been prefixed to any other difcourfe, the 
text of, which was taken from any oif tiie 
P&lms,: Had this been the cafe, the Intro- 
dtt3;ion would have loil much of its beauty. 
We ihall fee from what follows how naturally 
the introdufitory thought conne^s with his 
^§xt, and how happily it ufhers it in. 
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« GiHB great in£bnde> of tihii» piioofy v^fe Ha^fe BBCP 
'^ in tidd wonls luyw before us: which acre takett 
*« firom a Pfalm of u#)®^ written oh parpofc td 
*^ fet oork.the weaknefs aod worthlbiTne&'of ^X'« 
^^ tentik performances, ', when compwed with 
•* mote fubftantiad and vital duties. - Tof leiir^ 
** force which do6lrine, God hitnfelf is brought 
** in as delivering it, Hear^ O my people^ and 
<^ / mlU ^ak} O Israeli and I mil tefiify 
" agsinftiiee: lam GodyCven thy Qod. lite 
^* Preftlce is very folerim, and therefore what it 
" nfliers iti^ we ma^.be fdre is of no commctfi 
•* impattance;; / mUnat refriwe'lkee'jb^ if^ 
^^ faeries or thy bamtoJS^ings^ to hck^ been 
*' contirAialfy befiireime^''^ That is^i IwiB^notfe 
!* reprove £hee for iq^'^ures* in thyifilierififceil 
" andbarnt-ofFeringsj'as rf thefe' we^«'iteie cnlfj 
•* or the chief things I vec^ivtd of thee. - / «^ 
" take no bullock out of thy hcnife, not- herg^&t 
<^ iff thy fdds^ 1 prefcribed ' inof ' Mrificet 
to tliee for myowti &ke, becauib I needed 
them; For every beqji of the forejt i^ mfie^ 
and the cattle on a tkou/imd hilk^ =}|f ine they" 
" are, and were, before I' commahded') thee td 
*' offer them td me; fb that, as .it fo3il<yWs^ JPfl 
^ "were htmgry^ yet lebtUd I not tell thee; Jbr the 
^* world is Toincy and ike JtsUnefstit^eqfi Bat can 
^^ jehe &f grofs and fenfelefs, as to think md 
<^ liable to hunger and thirft ? as to imagine that 
" wants jof that kind can touch me I Will I eat 
*' thejkjh ofbuBsy or drink the blood of goats? -^ 
^ Thus doth he expoftulate feverely with them, 
^ after the ihoft gmceful mahfidr of the Eaftern 

f« Poetry. 







j,;^ CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 

L E^u ** Poetiy. The iflhe of which is a plain and 
** full reiblution of the cafe, in thofe few 
** words of the tiext — Offer' unto God thankf- 
^ giving. • Would you do your homage the 
f * moft i^reeable way ? would you render the 
5* moft acceptable of fervices ? offisr tmto God 
<^ thanlf/giving^^ 

\ It is often a difficult manner to illuftrate 
gracefully the text of a Sermon from the con- 
text, and to point out the'connedtion between 
them. , This is a part of the difcourfe which is 
apt to become dry and tedious, eQ)ecially when 
purfued into a minute commentary. And there, 
fore, except a^ far as fuch illuftration- from the 
context is neceffary for explaining the meaning, 
pr in cafes where, it fervea to give dignity and 
force to the text, I would advife that it be 
always treated with brevity. SDmetimes it may 
even be wholly omitted, an4 the text aflumed 
merely as an independent propofition, if the 
connection with the context be obfcure, and 
would require a laborious explanation. In the 
prefent cafe, the illuilration from the context is 
Angularly happy. The paflage of the P(alm on 
which it is founded is noble and Q)irited, and 
conne^ed in fuch a manner with the text, as to 
introduce it with a very ilriking emphafis. On 
the language I have little to obferve, except 
that the phrafe, one great iriftance of this proofs 
is a clumiy expreffion. It was iufficient to have 
faid, one great proofs or one great in/iance of 
0Sf In,the iaine fentencey when he fyesks of 

fetti% 
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itHng out theweakne/^ and worthlejjhefs of ex- l* EC T. 
terrial peTformmtceSy We may obferve, that the 
vffoviAmorlhleffnefSy as it is now commonly ulcd, 
^gnifies more than the deficiency of worth, 
which is all that the Author means. It gene-* 
rally imports, a confiderable degree oi badnefe 
or blame; It would be more proper, therefore, 
to fay, the imperjfedionj or the injigni/icuncy^ of 
^external performances. 

** The ufe I intend to make of thefe wtiirds, 
^^ is, from hence to raife fome thoughts about 
^^ that very excellent and important duty of 
?f ' (Praife arid Tbankfgiving^ si fubje^l not unfit 
^}^ .to be difcourfed of at this time ; whether we 
^ Gonfider, either the more thin ordinary cold- 
♦* nefs that appears of late iti men^s tempers 
*^ towards the pra6lice of this (or any other) 
*^ part of a warm and affecting devotion ; the 
f^i^eat bccaiidn of ietting afide this parti(iular 
<^i day in the calendar, fome years ago ; or the 
*f new iiiftances erf mercy and goodnefs, which 
<« God hath lately been pleafed to beftdw upon 
us ; anfwering at lad the many prayers and 
Jh/iwgs^ by which we have befought himfo 
^^ long for the eflablifhment of their Majefties* 
** Throne, and for the fuccefs of their arms j 
<^ and giving us in his good time, an oppor* 
^^ tunity of appearing before him in the more 
^« delightful part of our duty, with the voice of 
^^ joy and praife y with a multitude that keep hoU^* 
i^ day$:^ 



4C 




- CftlTICAt EXAMINATION or ' 

Xv thk parag^t^p^ there is iioiMng remark* 
able : no particular beauty or neatneft of ex- 
preffion J and the Seiitence nibich^ it fbrins is 
long aqd iir^SofEt^ *— * 2b rog^ Jbme Naughts 
d^fiout that very eacelUnt^. Sicc. i» rather loofe and 
awkward ) •'^ better "^ to' reewrmendi Aat very 
(^Qfidenty^i^e^^ and whe» be mentionsx^Stfia^ 
^^(hfk^ pisn^ticular dbyin the calesdar, ode would 
imagine^ that Jetting ap&rt woiaid fafai?e been 
more proper, as to Jet q/ide^ feems rather to 
fugg^ft a different id9a« . ; 



i • » 



. ** . O^r unto God thankJgifviTigj'^r' Which that 
^« yfe may do, let us inquire' flrfl,: how wiefare 
ff to^nder/iand this cdmmand of ofienng Praii^ 
f ^/and, Thankfgivibg npto God ; and thi^nv bow 
<< re^s^abk it vA that we ihould' coniply with 

^ it.? - . .• : '- ' 'r .: ■ . ^. '-' 



j; 



' Ti^^j&thje [general divifion of iiie difcpurfe; 
An ea^c^Uent (»ie it is, and correfponds;to rnhny 
futg^^s of this kiitd, where pavttcalar diitiesare 
tp be treated of; iirft to explain^ and then ta 
Teepmmend or enforce them. A divi^m Ihonld 
always b$ (imple and natural ; and much de* 
pei)ds on, the proper view which it givte of the 
folye^l. : r : 

*^ Our inquiry into what b meant here, will 
" be very Ihort ; . for who is there, that linder- 
*.< flands any thing of religion, but knows, that 
<^ the offering praife and thanks to God, im^ 
« plies, our having a lively and devout fenfe of 
.V. ** hia 






^^MBQa»efl»iig: th«m! with *«ln]ft*3Ktffa*^tfifafe^^ r^^^ 
« fulnefs 6f-h^4rt^ m& ^itt*' fe«^feffit^'4Hei^ ' 

*^ inward affedlions by fuitable outward figns, 
" fcf jyenwrerit Biid louly pdft^^ by 

ibi^s and fai^nms^ aaid spiritual ^^aciilaltiotts ; 
^her pirUicty & pri«5^tfely ; eidher in the 
cQftMd^y «nd daily fervice of the Chttrch, 
i^* or in its toore ft4€«nn affemblies, convenied 
,**^ «pon »e?iti?ai0rdinary occfrfions ? This is the 
^* aeootmt iwrbich every Ghriftian eafily gives 
^ /hinrfelf of it ; and whith therefore, it wt)uW 
.^ b^ ne0dle& to enlarge upoil. I 'ftlair Brfly 
** tafce M^tice updn this bead, thaft Praife and 
Thank%iving dd, in ftriftnefi off fpeefch, fig- 
nify things fomewhat different. Onrjprbj/fe 
properly terminates in Ood, on account ' of 
his natural excellencies and perfe6lions; and 
is that a(9t of devotion, by which we confelfe 
" and admire his Several attributes : hxxi tkankf^ 
giving is a narrower dtrty, and imports only 
a grateful fenfe and acknowledgment of paft 
mercies. We praife God for all his glorious 
** a^s of^ every kind, that regard either us or 
^* other men ; for his very vengeance^ and thofe 
judgments which . he fometimes fends abroad 
in the earth; but we thank him, properly 
'*^ fpeaking, for the inftances of his goodnejs 
** alone ; and for fuch only t)f thefe as we our- 
•^ felves are fomeway Concerned in. This, I 
^« fay, is what the two words ftridtly imply ; 
^* but fince the language of Scripture is gene- 
^* rally lefi exa&, and ufeth either of them 

" often 
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iy.EC T^ sy often to eixpr^fi tbe other by, I ihall not 
^^ tliink .myfdjf oMiged, in what follows, tfaui 
.^^ nicely always to diftinguiflt them." 




There was room here for infifting more fully on 
the nature of the duty than the Author has done 
under this head; in particular, this was the place 
for corredting the miftake, to which men are al- 
ways prone, of making Thank%iving to confift 
merely in outward expreifions ; and for (bowing 
them, that the eflence of the duty lies in the 
inward feelings of the heart. In general, it is 
xyf much ufe to give full and di(lin& explications 
of religious duties. But, as our Author intend- 
ed only one difcourfe on the fubjedt, he could 
not enlarge with equal fuUnels on every part of 
it ; and he has chofen to dwell on that part on 
which indeed it is moil neceflkry to enlarge, 
the motives enforcing the duty. For, as it is 
an eafier matter to know, than to pra£tife duty, 
the perfuafive part of the difcourfe is that to 
which the Speaker fhould always bend his chief 
ilrength. The account given in this head of 
the nature of ^Praife and Thanklgiving, though 
Ihort, is yet comprehenfive and diilin6fc, and the 
language is fmooth and elegant. 

^' Now the great reqfimablene/s of this duty of 
^^ Fraife or Thanklgiving, and our feveral obli- 
gations to it, will appear, if we either confider 
it alffoltUely in itfelf, as the debt of our na- 
tures ; or compare it with other duties, and 
^^ fhow the rank it bears among them ; orfetout, 

2 " in 
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^ in tfae.Iaft pkce, fome of its p^ctdiar. JH«- IrEGT. 
f^ perties and advantages^ with . regard to the ^^^ 
" devout performer , of it/* 

The Author here enters upon thd. main part 
of his fubjediy the reafoiiablenefs of the. duty, 
and mentidns three arguments for proving it. 
The& are well flated, and are in themfelves 
proper and weighty confiderations. How far 
he has handled each of them to advantage, will 
appear as we proceed. I cannot, however, but 
think that he has omitted one very material 
part of the argument, which was to have fliown 
the obligations we are under to this duty, from 
jthe various fubje^s of Thankfgiving afforded 
us. by the divine goodnefs. This would have 
led him to review the chief benefits of Creation, 
Providence, and Redemption: and certainly^ 
they are thefe which lay the foundation of the 
whole argument for Thankfgiving. The heart 
muit firft be affected with a fuitable fenfe of the 
divine benefits, before one can be excited to 
praife God. If you would perfuade me to be 
thankful to a benefadter, you mud not employ 
iuch confiderations merely as thofe upon which 
the Author here reds, taken from gratitude's 
being the law of my nature, or bearing a high 
rank among moral duties, or being attended 
with peculiar advantages. Thefe are confidera« 
tions but of a fecondary nature. You mud 
begin with fettiQg befi^re me all that my friend 
has done for me, if you mean to touch my 
heart, and to call forth the emotions of grati- 
tude. 




f.Bc¥. iix|e« 'O^G cafe is perfeffcty fiiiiilar, vheQ 
liM 4i^ VfkorteH to give thanks to God; 
and, therefore, in giving a foU view of the 
fubjedt, the bleffings conferred on us by divine 
goodnfefs ihould have been taken into the argu- 
itient. 

It may- be faid, however, in apology far our 
Author, that this would have led him into too 
Wide a field for one difcourfe, and into a £dd 
Mlib, which is difficult, becatife fo beaten, the 
Numeration of the divine ben^ts. He, there- 
fbre feems to^ take it for granted, that we have 
^on Qitr minds a juft fenfe of thefe benefits. 
IHe a^^mies them as known and acknowledged ; 
and fating afide what may be called the pa- 
dietic part of the fubje6fc, or what was calcu- 
lated to warm the he^rt, be goes on to the 
reafoning part. In this management, I cannot 
altogether blame him. I do not by any means 
fay, that it is neceflary in every difcourfe to take 
in all that belongs to the doctrine of which we 
treat. Many a difcourfe is fpoiled, by at- 
tempting to render it too copious and com- 
prehenfive. The Preacher may, without re- 
prefaenfion, take up any part of a great fubje6l 
to whidi his genius at the time leads him, and 
make that his theme. Bat when he omits any 
thing which may be thought eflential, he ought 
to give notice, that this is a part, wMch for 
the time he lays afide. Something oP this £>rt 
would perhaps have been proper here. Our 
Author might have begun by faying, that the 

4 reafonable- 
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redbfiableriefs of this duty muft appear to every l*e g t; 
thiinking being, who refiegts upon the iniinite „^^^ 
obHgations which are laid upon ns^ by creating, 
pireferving, and tedfeeming love ; and, after 
taking notice that th^ field which thefe open, 
was too wide for him to enter upon at that time, 
have proceeded to his other heads^ L<et us now 
cpnfider thefe feparately. 

^* The duty of Praife and Thank%iving, con- 
** fidered ab/bluteltf in itfelf, is, I fay, the debt 
<* and law of our nature. We had fuch facul- 
^^ ties beilowed cm us by our Creator, as made 

us capable of fatisfying this debt, and obey* 

ing this law ; and they never, therefore, work 
*^ more naturally and freely, than when they are 

thus employed. 
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'Tis one erf the eajrlieft inftru6lions given us 
by philofophy, and which hath . ever iince 
been approved and inculcated by the wifeil 
men of all aged, that the original deiign of 
making man was, that he might praife and 
*^ honour him who made him. When God had 
*^ finiftied this goodly frame of things we call 
^^ the worldy and put together the feveral parts 
" of it, according to his infinite wifdom, in ex- 
*' a^ number, weight and meafure, there was 
^* ftill wanting a creature, 'in the^e lower re- 
•♦ gions, that could apprehQndi the beautyj 
i^ order and exquifite contrivadnfee of it ; th^t 
f< from contemplating the gift, might \>e able to 
^f raife itfelf to the gjreat Giver, and do honour to 
. VOL* u. T . " all 
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t E c T. ^ all his attributes. Every thing indeed dial 
^^ , ** God made, did, in fome fenfe, glorify its 
^^ Author, inafinuch as it carried upon it the 
*^ plain mark and imprefi of the Diety, and 
<< was an eff^ft worthy of that iirft caufe from 
^< whence it flowed; and thus might the 
** Hectvens be fitid, at the iirft moment in 
" which they ftood forth, to declare his glory j 
" and tJieJirmament to Jkow his handy -^ork: But 
^' this was an imperfe^ and defective glory ; 
^^ the fign was of no fignification here below, 
^< whilft there was no one here as yet to take 
*^ notice of it. Man, therefore, was formed to 
♦* fupply this want, endowed with powers fit to 
^ find out, and to acknowledge thefe unlimited 
^^ perfe£iions ; and then put into this Temple 
" of God, this lower world, as the Prieft of 
^^ Nature, to of&r up the incenfe of Thanks and 
^^ Pmife for the mute and infenfible part of the 
*« Creation. 

^^ Tuis, I fay, hath been the opinion all 
^ along of the moft thoughtful men down 
^' from the moft ancient times : and though it 
*< be not demonftrative, yet it is what we can- 
*< not but judge highly reafonable, if we do but 
^^ allow, that man was made for fome end or 
^< other ; and that he is capable of perceiving 
** that end. For, then, let us iearch and en- 
<^ quire never fo much, we fhall find no other 
*^ account of Uitti that we can reft upon fb well. 
** If we lay, th«t* he was made purely for the 
*^ good pleafure of Crod ; this is, in efie3;, to 
** fay, that he Was made for no d^erminate 

«^ end. 
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^ ftiui, or for none, at leaft, that we can dit J-ECT^ 

f ^ eern, ' IlT we fay^ that he was defigned as ad 

^ iaftance of th^ wifdom, and powi^r^ tod goad>» 

^ neft of God; this, indeed, nla^ besthe reafon 

** of his being iq general ; fav 'Ii3!tfae[r<^tnni<m 

•• reafon of the being of wevy thing &^fiilfes» 

*^ But it gives no account, why tie was imida 

*^ ^h a being as he is, a refle^tig, thoUght^ 

^^ ful, inquifitive being. The particukr resUbn 

*' of this feems moll aptly to be drawn from 

" the praife and honour that was (not only to 

^ redound to God from him, but) to be given 

« to God by him." 

The thought which runs through all this pa& 
&ge, of man's being the Prieft of Nature, and 
of his exiftence being calculated chiefly for this 
end, that he might offer up the prai^ of the 
mute part of the creation, is an ingenious 
thought, and well illuflratdd. It was a Avourite 
idea among fome of the ancient philofi)phers ; 
and it is not the worfe on that account, as it 
thereby appears to have been a natural ienti« 
ment of the human mind. In compofing a Ser- 
mon, however, it might have been better to 
have introduced it as a fort of collateral argu* 
ment, or an incidental iUuftration, than to have 
difplayed it with fo much pomp, and to have 
placed it in the front of the arguments for this 
duty. It does not feem to me, when plaeed in 
this ftation, to beat all tfie ftrefs which the Au- 
thor lays upon it. When the divine goodoefb 
brought man into exiftence, we cannot well 

Y 2 conceive 
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,L E c t; conceive that its chief purpafe wds^ to form a 
^^^ being who might fing praifes to his Maker. 
Pfompited by infinite benevolence, the Supretne 
Creator fomied the human jrace, that they might 
rife to happinefii, and to ikhe eryoyment of him- 
&]f^ through a cfeurie of Yirtue, or proper 
aftioii. Th^ feioutiment on which oar Author 
dw^Usy however beautiful, appears too loofe 
and rhetoricaU to b^ ' a principal head of dii^ 
i^ou^fe. 






THis duty, therefore, is the debt and law 
•* of our nature. And it will . more diftinfitly 
appear to be fuch, if we confider the two 
ruling faculties of our mind, the Jlnderfland" 
^* ing and the Will apart, in both which jt is 
deeply founded : iri the Underilanding, as 
in the principle of Reafon, which owns and 
** acknowledges it ; in the Will, as in the foun- 
taia of gratitudQ and return, which prompts^ 
•' and even conftrains us to pay it, 

Reafon was given us as a rule and meafure, 
by the help of which we were to proportion 
" our eileem of every thing, according to tlie 
*^ degrees of perfection and goodnefs which we 
*' found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it 
" doth its office at all, but apprehend God as 
"the beft and moll perfeft being; it muft 
<^ ne^eds fee and own and admire his infinite 
." perfe^ipns. . And this, is what is ftrifiUy 
^S /m^nt by praije; which, therefore, is ex- 
«* prefled^ in Scripture, by conf^ng to God^ 
ff ^d acknowledging him ; by qfcriUng to him 

1 6 " what 
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^ i v^h^l h his dne ; , and s(s far as this fenfy of I4 £ c t. 

^' the words r^a^h^^ Hi3 impoffible tp /AmAr^ ojf ^^^^ 

^^ God; witboiU pra^fing him; for it depends ngti 

5f oa the underftaBdii^, how it ih&^l apprehend 

ff; thnigs, any moi;e than it doth biqi the eye^ 

*F I bow ■ y ifible obje^s ihalli ^pear to it, . • ; 

';j '^^ TflJ5 4uty tfikes the further arid fqrer hol^ of 

5!. tiS5 by the i»^w& of the win, ahdthat ||rong 

^f, bent towards •gr!atitu4o9 which the Author 

ff of our naturq. hath Ja)p)ai)ted in it iTher^ 

5^, is not a mojre^ active princi^ thw this in the 

^^, mind of m^D: ;: and furiely thft lyhich de&rves 

ff ^it$ utmoft foijcie, and ihou}d fet all its fppo^ 

>* -atwork, is, Gf)dj the greaJt. an4 uniyer^l Ber 

^f neiadlor, fVomwhom alQne;w;e received whs^t-, 

ff sever we eitbeir baVf^iQ^ apf(Ei,.an4 to whonnwej 

<^viean poffibly repay notlttng;bat '(){ur P/^aifes,. qr: 

**v:(to. fpe^i^nptQ propei»ly on this.head^ »bA 

1«-i^ccording ^ the ftri^t^ipifprt ; oi'.l^e :W9i;4) 

f* our Than^ying. ff^ ik¥^ Jif[/f p^ io^^ 

*« God (faith the great Apojftle oini .. his, nfeft^ 

^* figure) and; it JliaU besrwmp^4 JW*> ^hm 

V again? A gift, it feew»,!,aJway« re^uire^.a. 

^<. recompence ; nay» but ef, hmf . n^ through: 

^* hmj and to . kirn J are qU things: ^him^ as 

*• the Author j thrimgh him^ as : the Pyeferver 

^f and Governor } to him:, as the >end and per** 

^^ fed;ion of all things; to "whom tJieref&rp (ani^ 

^ it follows), be glory for ever, ^men !" 

I CANNOT much approve of the light in which 
our Author places his argument in tbefe para- 
graphs* There is fomethiitg tpo metapbDr£bil 

y 3 and 
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li6r. and reitned, in his deducing, in tfiift mttiiier, the 
^'^^V . obligatkin to thmiklgiviDg,from the two faculties 
of the mind, Underftanding and Will. Though 
^hat he (ays be in itfelf juft^ yet the argument is 
liot fufficient)y plain and ftriking. ArgumeMtf in 
Sermons, efpedially on Aibje^ts that fo naturalty 
and eaffly Ibggeft' them^ ihould be palpable and 
popular; -fhould noF be brought from topics that 
appear fair^ught, buC ihould direftly addref» the 
heart and feblings;* 'the Preacher oii^tn^ver to 
depart too fUt frMtt the tommon ways of think* 
in^, and expreftng.tiifniblf. I- am inclined to 
think, that this wholb head mij^t have bien 
improved, if the Author had "taken up tnoris 
obvious ground; had ftated Gratitude as one 
Of the moll natural pris^ipl^^ in' tb# hutnan 
heart; had iHuftfated' th{s( tiyi (bowki^ how 
Odious the oppofit^ diQ>tifition is^^^andwith ithat 
geileral con^ntMWeH, 'in all a^A^ hfeive agreed 
in hating arid condemiHng tb6 ti%itlt«fol ; and 
then appiyitig the& reafonings t^ the ^re^^nt 
6aie, had plae^ in> a flrong view^ that entire 
corruption of meAfal fMtiment which it difcovftrs, 
tbbe deflkute of ilhankful emoti^n^ tdwards the 
ffapr^me Benefa£ior of MankinVl. A^ the moft 
natural itiethod of giving vent to> grateiUl fenti- 
Irients i^, by external expreflions i^tha)ik%iving, 
he ipight then ha*Ve anfwered' thie obje6lion ^at 
is apt to occur, of the expreffion of our praife 
being infigniflcant to the Almighty. But, by 
feeking to be too refined in his argumetit, he 
has omitted fome of the moft ftrifckig and 
obvidus conflderatioDS, and which, properly di£* 

played. 
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jdatf^^d^ vofdd have afforded as great a field l £ c T, 
for Eloquence, at Hie top&cs which he has chofen. ,_f^^ 
He goes on» 

. ^ Ght&TiTUDB ochfifts in an equal return of 
<^ benefits, if we are able ; of thanks, if we are 
^^not: which thanks, therefore, muit rife al« 
^^•wajs iii proportion as the* favours received 
^^ ane great, and the receiver incapable of mak- 
^^ ing any other ibirt of i^uitaL Now, iince no 
^Vman faatb benefited God at any time, and yet 
<^^very man, in eachmlcmientof his life, is con* 
M tinualty benefited by hkn, what ftrong ob- 
^f figations muft we needs be under to thank 
"him? *Tis true, our thanks are really as 
<^ infigiiificant to him, as any other kind of 
^^ return would be ; in themfelves, indeed, they 
(( are worthlefs j but his goodnefs hath put a 
*^ ^lue upon them : he hath declared, he will 
*^ accept them in lieu of the vaft debt we owe ; 
<^ and after that, which is fitteft f<x us, to dif- 
^^ pute how they came to be taken as an ^viva* 
** lent J or to pay them ? 

<^ It is, therefore, the voice of nature {as far 
^^ as gratitude itfelf is fo), that the good things 
^^ we receive from above ihould be lent back 
<^ again thither in thanks and praifes } «s tke 
^' rivers run into thefea^ to the plaee (the aceatu 
*^ of beneficence) Jrom whence tiie rivers P9m(^ 

^^ tfdtber ihould they return agam^^ 

« I • ■ ■ • ' 

» — - r ■ t 

Isf'^thefe paragraphs, he has, indeed, toudied 
finne <of Ihe oonQderations wWdh I mentionied, 

Y4 P«t 
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L E c T. But he has only touched theiii ; •whereab^ vfkh 
advantasd, th^y tmeiAihBsvt formed the nmiii 
bodyofbisargLenT 



/^ 
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« We have confidered Abe duty c^lutdy ; 
^ we ate now to comparis itwitkotheriv &^ ^^ 
^^ fee what rank' it bears^ kmong ihem.: And 
*^ here we ihall find, ^at^ among all^ the 9l&s 
^^ of religion im mediately addrefled to God, 
^^ this is much the nojblefl ^and. moft. excellent ^ 
^^ as it mud needs be^. if !what hitth heea laid 
^^ down be allowed, U%at the end^of isan's crea- 
^^ tion was to pcaife and glorify God; For that 
*^ cannot but be the moit noble ^nd. excellent 
^^ a£t of any being, which befl: anf<«ets the e^d 
<* and defign of it. Other parts of devotion, 
*' fuch as €09^^071 9Xid'.prayir J feem not ocigi- 
^^ nally to have been defigned for man^ nor man 
*' for them. They irtiply gtdlt and wanty with 
*« which the Jlate cf imoeence vias not acquainted. 
<^ Had man contimted in that ejftate, his worihip 
^^ (like the devotions of angels) had bieen paid 
^^ to Heaven in pure a(9;s of thankigiving;' and 
** nothing had heen left ifor him to do, beyond 
<< the enjoying the good tbingaof life, as n^ure 
^^ directed, and praifing the God of nature who 
M beftowed them. But being fallen from inno- 
^< cence and abundance ; having v contracted 
^^ guilt,, and forfeited his right. to iUr: forts of 
** mercies ; prayer and confeffion became ne- 
** ceflary, for a time, to retrieve the lofs, and 
<< to reftore him to that flate wher^n be ibould 
^^ be able to Jivt without thenii .^iThefe are 

"fitted. 



'V^ttedt .therefore for a lawfcr di^enj^tlOn ; L e ctq; 
.<« beftwTQ; which, in parMlife, : there was nothing J^^i 
/Vfewt praife/ftnd! after which, thete ihajji be 
^^/uo^hi^ but. that ia Heiaven. Our p6rf6ft 
^^. iftate did at fi|rft, and will.at lad, coiififl ia the 
^^ performance of this daty ; and herein, th^e* 
-^<. fpre, lies the excellence and the honour g^ 
>f; pur nature, : i 

** *Tjsi^ thie |a9)e way jof reafi>ftiog, by whi$^ 
ffi ?tbe Ap(^le; hathi gi^en the preference t^ 
f^^chality, beyond. faiAh, tod' hope, ^nil^bvi^ry 
^^ fpirltmal gift. \i Charity never fmletk^ .faith he | 
^^ meaning that it is noto a virtue fU&ful' only in 
^ this life ; but will accompany us alfo into the 
i**next: but 'whether thei^e: be fropheaieSi they 
^^JhaUfakl; "whether there be tongueSy theyJliaU 
^« ceqfe ; whether there be knowledgey it JlxaU 
^^ vamfli away. Thefe are gifts of a temj^ary 
^advantage, and ihall all perifh in the.ufing. 
♦* JFor we know in party and we prophefy in part; 
^^ our.prefent flate is imperfedt, and therefore, 
^^ what belongs to that,> and only that, mud be 
^* imperfedl too. But Ubhen that which isper/eH 
** is comcy then that which is in part JhaU be done 
amiyi . The argument of St. Paul, we fee| 
which feta charity above the red of Chridiaa 
graces, will give praife alfo the pr^-eminence 
over. aU. the parts of Chridian wordiip ; and 
^^ we may^^nclude our reafgning, therefore, as 
^ he doth his ; And now abideth confeffion^ 
^^ prayer y. mdprmjey ihtfe three ; but the greaieft 
t' (f th^6 ii pmje.r 

Thk 
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L £ c T. Our Author's fecdod' illuftnttioti^ Is taken 
^^^* from praife being, the mod diOuterefted aft of 
homage. This he explains . juftly and ele- 
gantly i though, perhaps, the coniideration is 
rather too thin, and refined for enforcing* re- 
ligious duties : as creatur^es^ fuch as we^^ia ap- 
proaching to the divine . prefencc^, csLn never 
.be fuppofed to lay afide all caafideratioQ of 
rour own wants and neceffiti^s ; andfcertainly are 
not required (as the Author admits). to. diveft 
ourfelves of fuch regards.. The. condiidiDg 
Sentence of this head is ^egant and happily 
expreffed. 

^' I COME now in tbe/laft ^ce, to let out 
^< fome of its peculiar pr^opetties and advant^es^ 
^< which recommend it to the devout pefformen 
." And, 

*^ I. It is the tiaoft pleajktg part of our devo*. 
** tions : it proceeds always from a lively cheeiv 
^< ful temper of mibd, and it cherilhes land ' im<^ 
•' proves what it proceeds from. For it is good 
" to Jmg prai/es imto our God (fays one whofe 
•* experience, in this cafe,! we may rely upon)^ 
^^Jbr it is pleqfimt and prdi/e is com^fy. Pe- 
*^ tition and confeffion are the language of the 
^< indigent and the guilty, the breathings of a 
"fad and coi^rite fpirit : Is any qjffli&ed? let 
" him pray ; but. Is any rnerryi let him Jing 
^* pfalms. The moft ufual and Jiataral way oi 
" men's expreifing the mirth of their hearts 
<^ is in a fong, and fongs are the very language 
*' of praife j to the expreffing of which they 

** arc 
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** are in a 'peculiar manner appropiilated, andt' tE'C T* 
** are fcarce of any other ufe iti Religion. In- ^ ^j ^ 
deed, thd whfole compofition of this duty is 
fuch, as throughout fpeaks eafe and delight 
to the mind. It proceeds from Lave^ and 
*^ from Thankfulne/s ; from Love^ the fountain 
of pleafure, the paffion which gives every- 
thing we do, or enjoy, its relilh and agreeable^ 
nefs. From Thankjulnefs^ which involves 
in it the memory of pad benefits, the a6lual 
prefence of them to the mind, and the re- 
peated enjoyment of them. And as is its 
^^ principle, fuch is its end alfo : for it procuredi 
^' quiet and eafe to the mind, by doing fome- 
^' what towards fatisfjdng that debt which it 
^* labours under ; by delivering it of thofe 
^thoughts of praife and gratitude, thofe ex« 
^ ultations it is fo full of; and which would 
•« grow uneaiy and troublefome to it, if they 
** were kept in. If the thankful refrained^ 
** it would be pain and grief to them ; but then, 
^f then is their Jbul fatisfied as with marrow and 
^fatnefs^ when tHeir mouth prai/eth God with 
^^joyJtdlipsJ* 

In beginning this head of difcourfe, the ex-* 
preffion which the Author ufes, to Jet out Jbme 
of its peculiar properties and advantages, would 
now be reckoned, not fo proper an expreflion,* 
as to point out, or tQ Jhbw. The firft fubdivi- 
fion concerning praife being the* moil pleafant 
part of devotion, is very juft and well expreffed, 
as far as it goes; but feems to me rather de<*' 

•r festive. 
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I; s € T^r 4bft>ve« Much mote migbt have been &id^ 
^^ , upon jthe ^eiiiire tbsA accompanies fuch ex* 
alted afts of devotion. It was a cold thought, 
to dwell upon its diiburdening the mind of a 
debt. The Author fhould have infifted more 
upon the influence of Praife uid Thankfgiving, 
in warmings gladdening, foothing the mind; 
lifting it above the world, to dwell among 
divine and eternal obje6l;s. He ihould have 
deicribed the peace and joy which then ex<- 
pand the heart ; the xdief which this exer* 
ci& procures from the cares and agitations 
of life ; the encouraging views of Providence 
to which it leads our attention ; and the truA 
which it promotes in the divine voi&cy for the 
foture, by the commemoration of ifaenefits paft« 
In ihort, this was the place lor his pouring out 
a greater flow of devotional fentiments than 
what we here find* 

^ a. It is another dtftinguifliing properly of 
^ divine praife, that it enlargeth the powers and 
^ capacities of our fouls, turning them from low 
*^ and little things, upon their greateft and 
*^ nobleil objeA, the divine nature, and employ- 
^^ ing them in the discovery and admiration of 
** ^oie feveral perfections that adorn it. We 
^ fee what difierence there is between man and 
«« man, fuch as there is hardly greater betwseen 
^ man and beait : and this proceeds cbiefly firom 
^ the difierent fphere of thou^t which they 
*^ a6t in» and the difierent ob^e&s they converie 
^< wrth« The mind i$ dSTentialiy the ihme in the 

« 4 *^ pealant 
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^^ peaikfit and the prince ; the force of it natu* L E c t> 

^^ rally equal, in the uptai^ht man, and the 

«< philofopher ; only the one of thefe is bufied in 

^^ meanafibirs, and within narrower bounds; the 

^ other exercifes himfelf in things of weight 

^^ and moment ; ^and this it is, that puts the 

^^ wide diftance between them. Noble obje^ls 

^* are to the mind, what the fun-beams are to a 

<* bud or flower ; they open and unfold, as it 

^ were, the leaves of it ; put it upon exerting 

«c and ipreading it&lf every way ; and call forth 

^* all thoie powers that lie hid and locked up in 

<< it» The {uraife and admiration of God, there- 

^ fore brings this advantage along with it, that 

<^ it fets our faculties upon their full ftretch, 

^^ and improves them to all the <}egrees of per« 

^< fe£iion of which they are capable/' 



y 



This head is juft, well exprefled, and to cen« 
fure it might ^pear hypercritical. Some of the 
expreffions, howmrer, one would think, might 
be amended. The fimile, for inftance, about 
the effects of the fim4>eam8 upon the bud or 
flower, is pretty, but not corre£tly exprei&d. 
Tibgr <^pcn and tenfbldj as it were^ the leanxs qfit. 
If thb is to be litendly applied to the flower, 
the i^iraie, as it were^ is needleis ; if it is to be 
metaphorically underfl;ood (which appears to be 
the cafe), the leaves of the mnd^ is harih lan- 
guage ; befidea that, put it upon eMrting itfel/l 
is nther a low expreffion. Nothing is fliore 
nice, tiian to manage properly fucfa fimiliea and 
aliufiora, & as to pre&rve them peife^y ooffw 

redly 
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LX c t; reft,' indat the ikn1e;ttme to reDder die image 
lively : it .might p<nrhap3 be amended in Tome 
fuch way as this : > ^ A» the fim-beams open the 
*^ bud, and unfold the leaves of a flower, noble 
'* obje6)is have a like efie6l upon the mind: 
^^ they expand, and ipread il,: and call forth 
thoie powers that before lay hid and locked 
up in the fouL'* » 
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3. It farther prQiifk>te6 in us an exquifite 
*^ fenfe of God's honour^ and an high indigna- 
** tion of mind at every thing that openly pro- 
^^ i^nes it. For what we value and delight in, 
*^ we cannot with patience hear flighted or 
?* abufed. Our own praifes, which we are con- 
** fl;antly putting up, will be B,Jpur to us towards 
procuring and promoting the divine glory in 
every other infl^ance ; and vrill make ua fet 
^' our faces againft all open and avowed im- 
pieties; which, methinks, ihould be confi* 
dereda little by fuch as would be thought 
*< not to be wanting in tiliis duty, . and yet are 
^^ often filent under the foulefl: ^flionours done 
^ to Religion, and its great Author: for tamely 
^ to hear God's name and worfliip vilified^ by 
u others, is no very good argument that we 
^^ ' have been ufed to honour and reverence him, 
** i in good eariiefl, ourfelves." 

. ■ ' ■ 

r The thought here is well founded, though it 
is carelefsly and loofely brought out. The Sen- 
tence^ bur (yw9iprai/e& which we ere con/tan^ 
putting up^ xvillbe aJpUr to ^S' toward procuring 

and 
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and promoting the dfvme gloty in every other in* l E c T, 
Jianee^ is both negligent in language, and am- ^_f^ 
biguous in meaning ; for our onm praifeh P^o- 
periy fignifies the praifes of ourfelyes. Much 
better if he had faid, " Thofe devout praifes 
" which we conflantly offer up to the Almighty, 
** will naturally prompt us to promote the di* 
^ vine glory in every other inftance." 



c< 



** 4. It will, beyond all this, work in m a 
deep humility and confcioufnefs of our own 
" imperfe61:ions« Upon a frequent attention to 
** God and his attributes, we Ihall eafily difco- 
" ver our own weaknefs and emptinefsj our 
•^ fwelling thoughts of ourfelves will abate, and 
** we {hall fee and feel that we are altogether 
" lighter to be laid in the balance tjmn ^a/nity ; 
^ and this^ is a leffon which, to the greateft parfc 
•* of mankind, is I think, very well worth learui- 
^* ing. We are naturally prefumptuous and 
" vain ; full of ourfelves, and regardlefi of 
** every ijiing befides, efpecially when fpme 
** little outward privileges diflinguiih us from 
*< the reft o£ mankind ; then, ^tis odds, but we 
^^ look into ourfelves with gr^at degrees of 
** complacency, and are mfer (and better every 
*^ way) in our own conceit^ than /even men that 
•* can remder a req/bm. Now notMng will .con- 
^^ tribute £> much to the cure of this vanity, ad 
^^ a due attention to God's excellencies find 
<^ perfe^ons. By comparing thefe with thofe 
<^ whidb we imagine belong- to us, we fiiaH 
^^ Jearn, not to iSmJe more Ughfy of f^wnfidxiesihan 
you II. z ^« wtf 
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L £ c T. " tt;^ otight to think of our/elves^ but to think 
^^^^^ ^^foberly; we Ihall find more fatisfafition in 
" looking upwards, and humbling ourfelves be- 
" fore our common Creator, than in cailing our 
** eyes downwards with fcorn upon our fellow- 
** creatures, and fetting at nought any part of the 
" work of his hands. The vaft diftance we are at 
" from real and infinite 'Worth, will aftonifli us 
" fo much, that we fliall not be tempted to value 
•• ourfelves upon thefe leffer degrees of pre- 
" eminence, which cuftom or opinion, or fome 
" little accidental advantages, have given us 
** over other men." 

Though the thought here alfo be juft, yet a 
Kke deficiency in elegance and beauty appears. 
The phrafe, *tis odds but we look into ourfelves 
mth great degrees of complacency ^ is much too 
low and colloquial for a Sermon — he might have 
faid, "we are likely^ or *we are prone to look into 
ourfelves. — Comparing thefe *mth thqfe which xce 
imagine belong to iis^ is alfo very careleis Style. 
^"^By comparing theje mth the virtues and abi» 
lities which we qfcribe to ourfelves^ we Jhall learn 
— would have been purer and more correft. 

•» 

"5. I SHALL mention but one ufe of it more, 

*• and *tis this ; that a corifcientious praife of 

God will keep us back from all falfe and mean 

praife, all fulfome and fervile flatteries, fuch 

as are in ufe among men. Praifing, as 'tis 

** commonly managed, is nothing dfe but a trial 

^ of &il} upon a man, how xoAny good things 

i " we 
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we can poffibly fay of him. All thetreafures L E c r. 
of Oratory are ranfacked, and all the fine ^^^* 
things that ever were faid, are heaped toge- 
ther for his fake ; and no matter whether it 
belongs to him or not; fo there be but enough 
o*nt. Which is one deplorable inftanee, 
among a thoufand, of the bafenefs of human 
nature, of its fmall regard to truth and jufticej 
to right or wrong ; to what is, or is not to be 
praifed. But he who hath a deep fenfe of the 
excellencies of God upon his heart, will make 
a God of nothing befides. He will give every 
one his juft encomium, honour where honour 
is due, and as much as is due, becaufe it is his 
duty to do fo j but the honour of God will 
fuffer him to go no further. Which rule, if 
it had been oWerved, a neighbouring prince 
(which now, God be thanked, needs flattery 
a great deal more than ever he did) would have 
wanted a great deal of that incenfe which hath 
been ofiered up to him by his adorers/' 

This head appears fearcely to deferve any 
place among the more important topics^ that na- 
turally prefented themfelves 00 this fabjeft ; at 
lead, it had much better have wanted the' appli- 
cation which the Author makes of his reafon^- 
ing to the flatterers of Louis XIV. j and the 
thanks which he offers to God, for the affairs 
of that prince being in fo low a ftate, that he 
now needed flattery more than ever. This po*- 
litical Satire is altogether out of place, and un- 
worthy of the fubjeft. 

2 2^ One 
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L EOT, One would be inclined to thinks upon resview- 
ing our Author's arguments, that he has over- 
looked fome topics^ reipediing the happy confe- 
quences of this duty, of fully as much import- 
ance as any that he has inferted. Particularly, 
he ought not to have omitted the happy tendency 
of praife and thankfgiving, to ftrengthen gcxxi 
difpofitions in the heart; to promote love to 
God, and imitation of thofe perfe&ionS which 
we adore; and to infufe a fpirit of ardour and 
zeal into the whole of religion, as the &ipvice of 
our benefadlor. Thefe are confequences which 
naturally follow from the proper performance of 
this duty ; and which ought not to have been 
omitted; as no opportunity fhould be loft, of 
ihowing the good efie6t of devotion on pra&ical 
jreligion and moral virtue ; and pointing out the 
neceflary conne6lion of the one wtth the other. 
For certainly the great end of pjr eaching is, to 
make men better in all the relations of life, 
and to promote that complete reformation of 
heart and condudl, in which true Chriftianity 
confifts. Our Author, however, upon the 
whole, is not deficient in fuch views of religion ; 
for, in his general flrain of preaching, as he is 
extremely pious, fo he is, at the fame time, 
practical and moral. 

His fumming up of the wfaol^ argument, in 
the next paragraph, is elegant and beautiful ; 
and fuch concluding views of the fubje£l are fre* 
quently very proper and ufeful: ^^ Upon thefe 
*< grounds doth the duty of praife ftand, and 

lo « thefe 
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^ thefe are tbe obligations that bind us to the L E c T. 
<* performance of it. *Tis the end of our being, 
*• and the very rule ^nd law of our nature; 
*^ flowing from the two great fountains of hu- 
^ man aAion, the nnderftanding, and the will, 
^ naturally, and almoft necefiarily. It is the 
^^ moft excell^it part of our religious worfhip; 
^ enduring to eternity, after the reft fhall be 
M ^ixm^ away; and paid, even now, in the 
*^ frankeft manner, with the leail regard to our 
•* own intereft. It recommends itfelf to us by 
*^ feveral peculiar properties and advantages; 
^ as it carries more pleafure in it, than all other 
** kinds of devotion; as it enlarges and exalts 
^ the feveral powers of the mind; as it breeds 
^^ in us an exquifite fenfe of 6od*s honour, and 
^^ a willingnefi to promote it in the world; as it 
*• teaches us to be humble and lowly ourfelves, 
and yet preferves us from bafe and fordid flat- 
tery, from befl;owing mean and undue praifes 
•* upon others." 

After this, our Author addrefles himfelf to 
two clafles of men, the Carelefs and the Profane. 
His addrefs to the Carelefs is beautiful and pa- 
thetic; that to the Profane is notfo well exe- 
cuted, and is liable to fome objection. Such 
addrefles appear to me to be, on feveral occa* 
fions, very uflrful parts of a difcourfe. They 
prevailed much in the fl^rain of preaching before 
the Refl;oration ; and, perhaps, fince that period, 
have been too much neglefted. They afford an 
opportunity of bringing home to the confciences 
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L E c T. of the audience, many things, which, in the 
^^' , coiirfe of the Sermon, were, perhaps, delivered 
in the abftraft. • * 

I SHALL not dwell on the Conclufion of the 
Sermon, which is chiefly employed in ofofervations 
on the poilure of public affairs at that time. Con- 
fidered upon the whole, this Difcourfe of Biihop 
Atterbury 's is both ufeful and beautiful, though I 
have ventured to point out fome de&fts in it. 
Seldom, or never, can we expe6t to meet with 
a compofition of- any kind, which is abiblutely 
perfe6l in all its parts ^ and when we take into 
account the difficulties which I before ihewed 
to attend the Eloquence of the Pulpit, we have, 
perhaps, lefs reafbn to look for perfe6tion in a 
Sermon, than in any other compofition. 






LECTURE XXXI. 



CONDUCT OF A DTSCOURSE IN ALL ITS 

PA RTS — INTRODUCTION — DIVISION — 

NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 

T HAVE, in the four preceding Le6tiires, conli- l E c T. 
dered what is peculiar to each of the three .^^*^ 
great .fields of Public Speaking, Popular AfTem*- 
blies, the Bar and the Pulpit. I am now to 
treat of what is common to them aWi of the 
condufit.of a Difcourfe or Pratipn, in general* 
The previous view which I have given of the 
diftinguifliing fpirit and charadter of different 
kinds of Public Speaking, was necefffiry for the 
proper application of the rules which I am about 
to deliver; and. as I proceed, I (hall . farther 
point out, how far any of thefe rules may haye 
a particular refpeft to the Bar, to the Pulpit, 
or to Popular Courts. 

♦# 
On whatever fubjeS; any one intends to dif- 
courfe, he will moft commonly begin with fome 
Introdu£tion, in order to prepare the minds of 
ihi8.hearer9; he will then ftate his fubjedt, and 
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a'^) conduct of a discourse. 

L E c T. explain the fa€bB coane€ted with it ; he will 
^^^' employ arguments for eftablilhing his own 
opinion, and overthrowing that of his anta- 
gonifl : he may perhaps, if there be room for 
it, endeavour to touch the paiBons of his Au-» 
dience; and after having (aid all he thinks 
proper, he will bring his . Difcourle to a clofe, 
by fome Peroration or Cpnclufion^ This being 
^ the natural train of Speaking,(the parts that 
compofe a regnlar formal Oration, are thefe 
fix ; firit, the Exordium or Introdudtion ; ie- 
condly^ the State^ and the Divifion of the Sub- 
je6l; thirdly, Narration or Explication; fourthly, 
the Reafoning or Arguments ; fifthly, the Pa- 
thetic Part; and laftly, the Conclufldn* I do 
iiot mean, that ^ach of tb^fe tnuft 6nt^ Itito 
^very Publiii £)ifcourfe, or that they muft ddtdt 
ill ways in this order.*^ There is no reaibn for 
being to formal on every ocCafiOtt; Hay, it 
Would often be a fault, and would render a 
Difcourib pedantic and ftifil Ih^rd inay be* 
many excellent Difcourfe^ in public^ where ie^ 
veral of thefe parts are altogether wtotitig; 
where the Speaker, for inftance, uCeti tb Intro- 
du^ion, but enters directly on hib ftibjefl; 
\vhere he .has no occafion either to divide ot 
explain ; but fimply reafbns on one fide of Ijie^ 
queftion, and then finifliets. But to the parts^ 
which I have mentioned, are the natural confti- 
tuent parts of ^ regular Oratioti ; Md to in 
every Difcourfe whatever, fome of them Mttft 
be found, it is neceflkry to out ^efetat {>titf>^ 
th^t I ihouid tre^t of each ot theM dSM^mf. 

I BEGIN, 
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I BEGIN, of eourfe, with the^Exordimn or In> LECT> 
troduAion. This is manifeftly common to 
th6 three kinds of Public Speaking. It is not a 
rhetorical itivetition. It is founded upon na- 
ture, and fuggefled by common fenfe. When 
oile is going to counfel another ; when he takes 
upon him to in(lru6t, or to reprove, prudence 
¥riU generally diteGt him not to do it abruptly^ 
but to ufe fome preparation i to begin with 
ibmewhat that may incline the perfons, to 
whom he addreff^s himfelf^ to judge favourably 
of what he is about to iay } and may di^oib 
them to fuch a train of thought, as will forward 
aild affiil the purpdfe which he has in view. 
This is, or ought to be, the main fcope of an 
Introdu&ion. /Accordingly Cicero and Quinc- 
tilian mention thre e ends» to one or other of 
which it ihould be fubferviet^t^ ^< Reddere au- 
*^ dttores benevolos, attentos, dociles*'* 

:v\F)[RST, To conciliate the good-will of the 
hearers ; to render them benevolent, or well«af« 
fe6ted to the Speaker and to the fubje£t^)Topics 
for this purpose may, in Caufes at the Bar, be 
fometimes taken from the particular fituation 
of the Speaker himfelf, or of his client^ or from 
the character or behaviour of bis antagonifts 
cbntfafted with his own; on other occafions, 
from the nature of the fubjefl, as clofely con- 
tie^d with the int^eft of the bearers $ and, 
ih general^ from the modefty and good inten«. 
tioii witii whieh the Sjpeaker enters upon his 
fufa^eft* The feoond end of an Litimlu^ioat 

is* 
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I. E c T. is, to raife the attention of the hearers V V^hich 
• may be effefiled, by giving them fome hints of 
the importance, dignity, or novelty of the fub- 
je6l ; or fome favourable view of the cleameis 
and precifion with which we are to treat it; 
and of the brevity with which we are to dif- 
courfe. The third end is to render the hearers 
-docile, or open to periuaiion; for which end 
we muft begin with fludying to remove any 
particular prepoffeffions they may have con- 
tra6ted againft the caufe, or fide of the argu- 
ment which we elpoufe. 

Some one.of thefe ends (hould be propofed by 
every Introdu6biom| When there is no occafion 
for aiming at any of them y when we are al- 
ready fecure of the good-will, the attention, 
and the docility of the Audience, as may often 
be the cafe, formal Introductions may, without 
any prejudice, be omitted. And, indeed, when 
they ferve for no purpofe but mere oflentation, 
they had for the moil part better be omitted ; 
tmlefs as far as refpedt to the Audience makes 
it decent, that a Speaker fliould not break in 
upon them too abruptly, but by a fliort Exor^ 
dium prepare them for what he is going to fay. 
Demofthenes's Introductions are always fliort 
and fimple ; Cicero's are fuller and more artful. 

The ancient Critics diflinguifli two kinds of 
Introductions, which they call " Principium," 
and " Infinuatio.*' " Principium" is, where the 
Orator plainly and direCtly profefies his aim in 

II ^ fpeaking. 
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Ipeaking. " Infinuatio" is, where a larger com- l E c T. 
pafs muft be taken ; and where, prefuming the ^^ 
dilpofition of the Audience to be much agalnft 
the Orator, he muft gradually reconcile them 
to hearing him, before he plainly dilcovers the 
point which he has in view. , 

Of this latter fort of Introdufilion, we have 
an admirable inftance in Cicero's fecond Oration 
againft Rullus. This Rullus was Tribune of 
the People, and had propofed an Agrarian Law; 
the purpofe of which was to create a Decem- 
virate, or ten Commiffioners, with abfolute 
power for five years over all the lands conquered 
by the Republic, in order to divide them among 
the citizens. Such laws had often been pro- 
pofed by fa€Hous magiftrates, and were always 
greedily received by the people. Cicero is 
ipeaking to the people ; he had lately been made 
Conful by their intereft ; and his firft attempt 
is to make them rejefl this law. The fubje€fc 
was extremely delicate, and required much art. 
I^e begins with acknowledging all the favours 
which he had received from the people^ in pre- 
ference to the nobility. He profeffes himfelf 
the creature of their power, and of all men the 
moft engaged to promote - their intereft. He 
declares, that he held himfelf to be the Confiil 
of the People ; and that he would always glory 
in preferving the chara6ler of a popular magif* 
trate. But to be popular, he obferves, is an 
ambiguous word. He underftood it to import, 
a fteady attachment to the real intereft of the 

people. 
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LEC T. people, to their Vbertfy their ede, and their 
y_ peace; but by fome, he law, itwasabufed, and 

made a cover to their own felfifli and ambitious 
defigna. In this manner, he begins to draw 
gradually nearer to his purpofe of attaddi^ the 
propoial of RuUus, but ftill with great manage* 
ment and referve. He protefts, that he is &r 
from being an enemy to Agrarian Laws; he 
gives the higheft pra^ to the Gracchi^ thoie 
zealous patrons of the people ; and afliires them, 
that when he firft heard of RoUus's Law, he 
bad reiblved to fupport it, if he found it for 
their intereft; but that, upon examining it, he 
found it calculated to eftabliCh a dominion that 
was inconfiftent with liberty, and to aggrandim 
a few men at the expence c£ the public ; and 
then terminates his Exordium, with telling them, 
that he is going to give his reaibns for beiog of 
this opinion : but that if his reafims Audi not 
iatisfy them, he will give up his own opinion, 
and Mibrace thars. In all this, there was great 
art* His Eloquence produced the intended e& 
§6& ; and the people, with one voice, rejefted 
this Agrarian Law. 

Haviko given thefe general views of the na- 
St tare and ead of an IntroduAion, \L proceed to 
; ' lay down ibme rules for the proper compc^tioii 
oi'it.^Thefe are the more neceflary, as this is 
a parif of the Difcourfe which requires no fmall 
care. It is always of importance to begin well ; 
to make a favourable imprefiion at firit fetting 
out ; when the minds of the hearers, vacant as 

yet 
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yet and free, >are moft difpofed to receive any lect. 
impreffion eaiily. I muil add, too, that a good 
Introdu&ion is often found to be extremely 
difficult. Pew parts of the Dilcourfe give the 
Conipoibr more trouble, or are attended with 
more nicety in the execution. 

(The firft rule is > That the Introdu£t:ion fhould 
be eafy and natural.^ The fubje^ muft always 
fuggeft it. It muft appear, as Cicero beautifully 
exprefles it, ^ Effloruifle penitus ex re de qua 
*^ turn agitur*.'' It is too common a fault in 
Introdudions, that they are taken from fome 
common-place topic, which 'has no peculiar 
relation to the fubje£t in hand; by which means 
they ftand apart, like pieces detached from the 
reft of the Difcourfe. Of this kind are Salluft's 
Introdu6lions, prefixed to his Catilinarian and 
Jugurthine wars. They might as well have been 
Introdu6tions to any other Hiftory, or to any 
other Treatife whatever; and, therefore, though 
^egant in themfelves, they muft be confidered 
as blemiihes in the work, from want of due 
conneStion with it. Cicero, though abundantly 
corre6fc in this particular in his Orations, yet is 
not fo in his other works. It appears from a 
letter of his to Atticus (L. xvi. 6.), that it was 
his cuftom to prepare, at his leifure, a collodion 
of different Introdu&ions or Prefaces, ready to 



* << To have fprung up, of itg own accord, from the matter 
** which u under confideration." 

be 
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L E c T. be prefixed to any work that he might afterwards 
^^^'^ ^ publifti. In confequeiice of this (Irange method 
of compofing, it happened to him, to employ the 
fame Introdufilion twice without remembering 
it ; prefixing it to two different works. Upon 
Atticus informing him of this, he acknowledges 
the miflake, and fends him a new Introdu6lion. 

In order to render Introductions natural and 
eafy, it is, in my opinion, a good rule, that they 
ihould not be planned, till after one has meditated 
in his own mind the fubftance of his Difcourfe. 
Then, and not till then, he fhould begin to think 
of fome proper and natural Introduction. By 
taking a contrary courfe, and labouring in the 
firfli place on an Introduction, every one who 
is accuflomed to compofition will often find, 
that either he is led to lay hold of fome com- 
mon-place topic, or that, inftead of the Intro- 
duction being accommodated to the Difcourfe, 
he is obliged to accommodate the whole Dit 
courfe to the Introduction which he had pre- 
vioufly written. Cicero makes this remark; 
though, as we have feen, his praClice was not 
always conformable to his own rule. " Omni- 
^' bus rebus confideratis, tum denique id quod 
" primum eft dicendum, poftremum foleo cogi- 
*' tare, quo utar exordio. Nam fi quando id 
" primum invenire volui, nullum mihi occurrit, 
" nifi aut exile, aut nugatorium, aut vulgare*.*' 

After 

♦ *< When I have planned and digefted all the materials of 
** my Difcourfcy it is my cuilom to thinki in the laft place, of 

<« the 
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After the mind has been one warmed and put l E c t. 
in train, by clofe me ditation on the fubjedl, xxxi, 
materials for the Preface will then fuggeft them- 
felves much more readily. 

In the fecond place, In an Introdu6Hon, cor« 
re6tnefs (hould be carefully iludied in the ex* 
preffion. This is requifite, on account of the 
litiiation of the hearers. They are then more 
difpofed to criticife than at any other period ; 
they are, as yet, unoccupied with the fubje6t or 
the arguments; their attention is wholly di* 
refted to the Speaker's ftyle and manner. 
Something muft be done, therefore, to pre** 
poflefs them in his favour ; though, for the fame 
reafons, too much art mull be avoided ; for it 
will be more eafily detefiled at that time than 
afterwards ; and will derogate from perfuafion 
in all that follows. A corre6l; plainnefs, and 
elegant fimplicity, is the proper *chara6ter of 
an Introdu^ion ; " ut videamur,** fays Quinc* 
tilian, " accurate non callidd dicere." 

In the third place, Modefty is another cha-> 
ra6ter which it muft carry. All appearances of 
modefty are favourable, and prepoffeffing. If 
the Orator fet oiit with an air of arrogance 
and oftentation, the felf-love and pride of the 



** the Introdu^ton with which I am to begin. For if at any 
** time I have endeayoured to invent an Introdudion firft, 
** nothing has ever occurred to me for that ptirpofe, but what 
** was tnfttngy'nugatory, and vulgar.'' 

hearers 
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L B c T. hearerB will be prefently awakened, and will 
^^j""*, follow him with a very fufptcioiu eye through* 
out all his progrefi. His modefty ihould di£^ 
cover itfelf not only in his expreffions at the 
beginning, bi,it in his whole manner; in his 
looks, in his geftures, in the tone of his voice. 
Every auditory take in good part thofe marks 
of T^e& and awe, which are paid* to them by 
one who addreffes them. Indeed the modefty 
of aa Introduction fhould nevefr betray any 
thing mean or afojeft. It is always of great ufe 
to an Orator, that together with modefty and 
deference to his hearers, he fliould fliow a cer« 
tain fenfe of dignity, arifing from a perfuafion 
of the juftice or importance of the fubjeft on 
which he is to fpeak. 

(^ ^H£ modefty of an Introdu6tion requires, that 
it promi& not too much.) ^ Non fumum ex 
♦* fidgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem*.'* ^This 
certainly is the general rule that an Orator 
5 » Ihould not put forth all his ftrength at the be* 
ginning, but (houid rife and grow upon us, as 
his Diicourfe adviances."^ There are cafes, how- 
ever, in whidi jt is alloltrable for hixn to fet 
out fixMi the &ft in a high and bold tone; 
as for inftanee, when he rifes to defend fome 



* He does not laYiih at a blaze hit firet 
Sudden to |^lare« «nd then in fsnokc expm $ 
But flfes from a jcloud of finoke to iightf 
Aad pours Jbis ijpecious oiiracks to fight. 

HoR. AjisIUvKr. jFftdacis. 
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ifi&ufe which has been much run down, and l £ c t. 
decried by the Public. Too modeft a begin** ^^^ 
ning might be then like a confeffion of guilt. 
By the boldnefs and ftrength of his Exordium, he 
muft endeavour to flem the tide that is againfl 
him, and to remove prejudices, by encountering 
them without fean In fubjedts too of a de« 
clamatory nature, and in fermons, where the 
fubje^ is ftriking, a magnificent Introduc^^ 
tion has fometimes a good eife6l:, if it be 
properly fupported in the fequeK Thus Bilhop 
Atterbury, in beginning an eloquent Sermon^ 
preached on the 30th of January, the Anniver* 
fary of what is called King Charles's Martyr- 
dom, fets out in this pompous manner : ^^ This 
is a day of trouble, of rebuke, and of bla£* 
phemy ; diilinguifhed in the calendar of our 
Church, and the annals of our nation, by the 
** fufferings of an excellent Prince, who fell a 
<^ facrifice to the rage of his rebellious fub* 
** jeSs J and by his fall, derived infamy, mi- 
•« fery, and guilt on them, and their linful pof. 
*' terity." Boffuet, Flechier, and the other ce- 
lebrated French Preachers, very often begin 
their Difcourfes with laboured and fublime In- 
troductions. Thefe raife attention, and throw 
a luftre on the fubje6l : but let every Speaker 
be much on his guard againil ftriking a higher 
note at the beginning, than he is able to keep 
up in his progrefs. 

In the fourt h place. An Introdu6lion ihoul4 
ufually be carried on in the calm manner. This 
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l^ECT, is feldom the place fbr vehemaice and paffioiL 
xxxr. Emotions muft rife as the Difcourie advances. 
The minds of the Hearers mufli be gradually pre- 
pared, before the Speaker can venture on ftrong 
and paffionate fentiments. The exceptions to 
this rule are, when the fubje6l is fuch, that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens £bme paf- 
fionate emotion j or when the unexpe^ed pre-* 
fence of fome peribn or obje£l, in a Populaf 
AfTembly, inflames the Speaker, and makes him 
break forth with unufual warmth. Either of 
thefe will juftify what is called the Exordium ab 
abrupto. Thus the appearance of Catiline in 
the Senate renders the vehement beginning 6f 
Cicero's firft Oration againfl him very natural 
drud proper : ^< Quoufque tandem, Catilina, 
" abutere patientia noflra ?*' And thus Bifhop 
Atterbury, in preaching Ifrom this text, ** Blefled 
" is he, wholbevcr fhall not be offended in me," 
ventures on breaking forth with this bold Ex- 
ordium : << And can any man then be ofiended 
" in thee, bleffed Jefus ?" which addreis to our 
Saviour he continues for a page or two, till he 
enters on the divifion of his fubjedt. But fuch 
Introdu6lions as theie fhould be hazarded by 
very few, as they promife fo much vehemence 
and undtion through the reft of the Difcourfe, 
that it is very difficult to fulfil the expedfcations 
of the hearers. 

At the fame time, though the Introdud;ion 
is not the place in which warm emotions ar« 
iifually to be attempted, yet I muft take notice, 
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that it ought to prepare the way for fuch as are l e c t^ 
defigned to be raiied in fubfequent parts of the 
Difcourfe. The Orator (hould, in the; begin* 
ning, turn the minds of his hearers towards 
thofe fentiments and feeh^ngs which he ifeeks ta 
awaken in the courfe of his Speech. Accord- 
ing, for inflance, as it is compaflion, or indig-^' 
iiation, or contempt, on which his Difcourfe is' 
to reft, he ought to fow the feeds of thefe in 
his Introdudbion ; he ought to begin with breath-' 
ing that fpirit which he means to ihfpire* Much' 
of the Orator's art and ability is fhown, in thus 
ilriking properly at the commencement, thc^ 
key-note, if we may fo exprefs it, of the reft of 
his Oration. 

CIn the ^fifth place. It is a rule in Introdiic* "1^ 
tions, not to anticipate any material part of the 
fubjeft.^ When topics, or arguments, which 
are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted 
at, and, in part, brought forth in the Intro- 
duction, they lofe the grace of novelty lipon 
their fecohd appearance. The impreffibn in* 
tended to be made by any capital thoiight, is 
always made with the greateft advantage, when 
it is made entire, and in its proper placew / 

^^Jn the laft place, the IntroduAion ought to be ^ 
proportioned, both in length, and in kind, to 
the Difcourfe that is to foUowj) in length, a$ 
Bothing can be more abfurd than to ere6t a 
very great portico before a imall building ; and 
in kind^ as it i» no lefs abfurd to overcharge, 

A JL2 with 
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L £ c T. with fuperb ornaments, the portico of a plain 
^^^^* , dwelling-houfe, or to make the entrance to a 
monument as gay as that to an arbour. Com- 
mon fenfe diredls, that every part of a Difcourfe 
fhould be fuited to the ftrain and fpirit of thp 
whole. 

TiiKSE are the principal rules that relate to 
Introduftions* lliey are adapted, in a great 
meafui e, equally, to difcoutfes of all kinds. In 
Pleadings at the Bar, or Speeches in Public 
Affemblies, particular care mull be taken not 
to employ any Introdu6tion of that kind, which 
the adverfe party may lay hold of, and turn to 
his advantage. To this inconvenience all thofe 
introdu6lions are expofed, which are taken from 
general and common-place topics ; and it never 
fails to give ah adverfary a coniiderable tri- 
umph, if, by giving a fmall turn to fomething 
we had faid in our Exordium, he can appear to 
convert to his own favour, the principles with 
which we had fet out, in beginning our attack 
upon him. In the cafe of Replies, Quin6liliaQ 
makes an obfervation which is very worthy of 
notice j that Introdudlions, drawn from fome- 
thing that has been faid in the courfe of the 
Debate, have always a peculiar grace ; and the 
feafon he gives for it isjufl and fenfible: " Mul- 
tum gratise exordio eft, quod ab a6lione di- 
verfas partis materiam trahitj hoc ipfo, quod 
non compoiitum domi, fed ibi atque e re 
^ natum ; et facilitate famam ingenii auget ; 
*^ et facie fimplicis, fumptiqye e proximo fer- 
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^ moniS) fidem quoque acquirit ; adeo, ut L £ c T. 
** etiamii reliqua fcripta atque elaborata fint, . ^^^ 
*^ tamen videatur tota extemporalis oratio, 
^* cujus initium nihil preparatum habuifle, ma- 
« nifeftum eft */' 

• 

In Sfirmons, fuch a pra6lice as this cannot 
take place; and, indeed, in compoling Ser* 
mons, few things are more difficult than to 
remove an appearance of ftiffnefs from an In- 
trodu6lion, when a formal one is ufed. The 
French Preachers, as I before obferved, are 
oflen very fplendid and lively in their IntroduC'- 
tions; but, among us, attempts of this kind are 
not always fb fuccefsfuL When long Intro- 
du6l;ions are formed upon fome common-place 
topic, as the deiire of happinefs being natural to 
man, or the like, they never fail of being tedious^ 
-Variety fhould be ftudied in this part of compoi* v 

iition as much aspoffible; often it maybe proper 
lo begin without any Introduction at all, unlefs^ 
perhaps, one or two fentences. Expla^natory In<. 



^ << Aj^ Introdu6^ion, which i« founckd upon the pkading 
<f of. the oppofite party, is extremely graceful ; for this reafon, 
*^ that it appears not to have been meditated at home, but to 
«< have taken rife from the buiinefs, and to have been com- 
*« poffed'on the fpot. Hence, it gives to the Speaker the re- 
« putation of a quick invention, and adds weight likewife to 
<< his Difcourfe, as artlefs and unlaboured; infomuch* that 
<< though all the reft of his Oration fhould be ftudied an4 
<< written, yet the whole Difcourfe has the appeai^ance of being 
** extemporary, as it is evident that the Introdudion to it waa 
«' \^premediti^ted*'' 

A A 2 trodu^iona 
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]L EC T. trodu^d^nsirQm the context, ai» ttie moft finale 
'^^^^ , of any, and frequently the beft that can be ufed: 
but as they are in hazard of becoming dry, they 
fhould never be long. A HiAorical Introduc- 
tion, has, generally, a happy effeSt to roufe at- 
tention; when one can lay hold upon ibnie 
lioted fa^ that is conne6ted with the Text or 
jthe Difcourfe, and, by a proper illuftration of 
it, open the way to the fub]e6t that is to be 
treated o£ 

« 

After the Introduction, what commonly 
comes next in order, is the Propofition, or 
Enujiciation of the Sul]^e£b ; concerning which 
there is nothing to be &id, but that it ihould 
be as clear and diftin^ as poifible, and exprefled 
in few and plain words, without the leaft a£Ee6ta- 
ition. To this generally fucceeds the Divifion, 
or the laying down the method of the Dif^ 
jcouriej on which it is neceflary to make tome 
obfervations. I do not mean, that in every 
Difcourfe, a forn^d Divifion or Diitribution of 
it into parts, is requifite. There are many oc- 
'|cafions of Public Speaking when this is neither 
requiiite nor would be proper} when the Dif- 
courfe perhaps, is to be ftiort, or only one point 
is to be treated of; or when the Speaker does 
not chufe to warn his hearers of the method he 
^s to follow, or of the conclufion to which he 
feeks to bring them. Order of one kind or 
pther is, indeed, eflential to every good Dif- 
courfe; that i§, every thing fhould be fo ar- 
ranged, as that what goes before may give light 

and 
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and force to what follows. But this may be L £ c t. 
accompliflied by means of a concealed method. ^^^^* 
What we cdl Divifion is, when the method is 
propounded in form to the hearers. 

The Difcourfe in which this fort of Divifion 
moft commonly takes place^ is a Sermon ; and 
a queflion 'has been moved, whether this me- 
thod of laying down heads, as it is called, be the 
beft method of preaching. A very able judge, 
the Archbifhop of Cambray, in his Dialogues 
on Eloquence, declares itrongly againft it. He 
obferVes, that it is a modem invention; that 
it was -never pra6iifed by the Fathers of the 
Church ; and, what is certainly true, that it 
took its rife from the fchoolmen, when Meta* 
phyfi>c8 began to be introduced into preaching. 
He is of opinion, that it renders a SermoQ 
ftiff ; that it breaks the unity of* the Difcourfe.; 
and that, by the natural conneftion of* one part 
mth , another, the attention of the hearers 
MTOuld be carried along the whole with ntore 
advantage* « 

But, notwithftanding his authority and his 
arguments, I cannot help being W opinion, 
that the prefent method of dividing a Sermon 
into heads^ ought not io he laid afide. £fla* 
bliflied prance has now given it fo much weight, 
that, were there nothing more in its favour, 
it would be dangerous fox any Preacher to de- 
viate fo far from the common track. But the 
pra6tice itfelf has alfo,^in my judgment, much 

A A 4 reafon 
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LECT» reafon on its fide. . If formal partitions give 
^^^* a Sermon lels of the oratorial appearance, they 
render it, however, more clear, more eafily ap- 
prehended, and, of courfe, more inftru£tive to 
the bulk of hearers, which is always the main 
object to be kept in view. The heads of a 
Sermon are great afiiftances to the memory and 
recollection of a hearer. They ierve idfo to fix his 
attention. They, enable him more eafily to keep 
pace with the progrefs of the Difcourfe ; they 
give himpanfes and reftingrplaces, where be can 
refle6l on what has be6n faid, and look forward 
to what is to follow. They are attended with 
this advantage too^ that jthey give the^ audience 
the opportunity of knowing, before-hand, when 
they are to be releaied fr(»n the fatigue of at? 
tention, and thereby make them follow the 
Speaker more patiently: "*Reficit audientem," 
fays Quin6lilian, taking notice of this very ad- 
vantage of Divifions in other Difcouiies, '' Re- 
^^ ficit audientem certo fingukrum partium fine; 
<^ non aUter quam facientibus iter, multum de» 
trahunt fatigationis notata fpatia infcriptis 
lapidibus: nam et exhaufli laboris ndfie 
^< menfuram voluptati eit; et hortatur ad re- 
*^ liqua forties exequenda, fcire quantum fu-r 
^' perfit*. With regard to breaking the Unity 

^ ^* The conclufion of each head w a relief to the hearers ; 
^ jufl as^ upon a journey, the mUe-ftones, which a^ fet upon 
•* the road) ferve to diipinifh the traveller's fatigue. For we 
^' are always pleafed with feeing our labour begin to leffen ; 
** andy by caculating how much remains^ are ftirred up to finifli 
f* our taflc more cheerfi^j.'^ 
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of a Difcourfe, I cannot be of opinion that L £C T; 
there arifes, from that quarter, any argu- 
ment againft the method I am defending. If 
the Unity be broken it is to the nature of the 
heads, or topics of which the Speaker treats, 
that this is to be imputed; not to his laying 
them down in form. On the contrary, if his 
lieads be well chofen, his marking them out, 
and diflinguifhing them, in place of impairing^ 
the Unity of the whole, renders it more con- 
ipicuous and complete;- by ihowing Jrow all the 
parts of a Dilcourfb hang upon one another, 
and tend to one point ; i 

vIn a Sermon,' or in a Pleading, or any Difc "^ 
courfe, where Divifion is proper to be ufed^^ 

) ■ 

• . . ' " • ' 

< FiRST > That the feveral parts into whidh the 
fubjeA is divided, be really diflin6t from one 
another; that is, that no one include anothei^^ 
It were a very abfurd Divifion, |br inftaace^ 
if one Ihould propofe to treat -firft, of the ad* 
vantages of Virtue, and next, of thofe of Juftice 
or Temperance; becaufe, the firft head evi- 
dently comprehends the fecond, as a Genus 
does the Species ; which method of proceeding 
involves the fubge^t in indiftindtneisi and dil^ 
order* 

(^"SBCgjsjujr, In Divifion, we mull take care 
to follow the. order of nature; beginning 
vith the fimpleil points, iiich as are eafieft 



the moil material rules are, ^ 
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L£CT. apprehended, and necefiary to be firft dif- 
^°^^' . cuffed; and proceeding thence to thofe which 
are built iq>on the former, and which fup. 
pdfe them to be knownf) We muft divide 
the fubje£t into thofe parts into which moft 
eafily and naturally it is refolved ; that it may 
ieeni to ^lit itfelf^ and not to be violently torn 
afimder : ^^ Dividere/' as is commonly laid, 
•* non frangere/' 

Thirdly, The feveral members of a Divifion 
ought to ^hauft the fubjeA jlotherwife we do 
not make a complete divifion j we exhibit the 
fubje6t by pieces and corners only, without giv- 
ing any fuch plan las diiplsuys the whole. 

Fourth ly, The terms in which our partitions 
are exprefied, (hould be as concife as poffibleT) 
Avoid all circumlocution here. Admit not a 
fingle word but what is neceflary. Precifion is 
to be ftudied, above all things, in laying Somn 
a method. Jt is thia which chiefly makes a 
Division appear neat and elegant; when the 
feveral heads are propounded in the cleareft, 
moft expreffive, and, at the fame time, the 
feweft words poffible. This never fails to ftrike 
the hearers agreeably ; and is, at the fame time, 
of great confequence towards making the Di- 
vifions be more eafily remembered. 

Fifthly, Avoid an unnecefiary multiplication 
of heacls. To fpUt a fubjedi; into a great many 
minute parts, by Divifions and Subdivifions with* 

out 



out end, has always a bad effeft in i|>^kkig^ It ]i« E G T* 
may be proper in a logical treattfe; but it msd&es . ^'^^^ 
an Oration appear haxd and dry^ and unn^cef- 
&rily fatigues the memory. In a Sermpn, ttNeK 
may be from tbree to five or fix beads, in* 
eluding Subdivifions j feldom Ihould thiere be 
more. 

In a Sermon, or in a Pleading at the Bar, few 
things are of greater confequence, than a pro* 
per or happy Divifion. It ihould be ftudied 
with miuch accuracy and care ; for if one teik^ 
a wrong method at Arft fetting out, itwillleai 
them aftray in all that &Uows. It will render 
the whde Difcourfe eitilier perplexed or languid; 
and though the hearers may not be able to tell 
where the fault or diforder lies, they will be 
fenfible there is a diforder fomewhere, and find 
themfelves little affefted liy what is jQpoken. 
The French writers of jSermons ftudy neatnefe 
and elegance in the Divifion of their fubje^ 
much more than the Engliifii do ;. whofe diftri- 
l)utions, though fenfible and juft, yet are often 
inartificial and verbo&. Among the French, 
however, too much quaintnef^ appears in their 
Divifions, with an affectation of alwajrs fetting 
out either with two, or with three, general 
heads of Difcourfe. A Divifion of Maffillon'a 
cm this text, ^^ It is finiflted,'' has been much 
extc^ed by the French Critics : ^ This imports,'' 
fays the Preacher, ^^ confummation, firft, of juf- 
^ tice, on the part of God ; fecondly, of wicked* 
^^ neis on the part of men j thirdly^ of love on 

« the 
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tjcr. ^« thepartorChrift." ThisalfoofBourdaloue'* 
has been much praifed, from thefe words, ^^ My 
^* peace I give unto you :" " Peace," fays he, 
^ firft, to the underftanding, by fubmiffion to 
^ faith; fecondly, to the heart, by fubmiffion 
«« to the law." 

(The next conftituent part of a Difcourfe, 
which I mentioned, was Narraticm or Explica- 
tion. I put thefe two together, both becaufe 
they fall nearly* vmder the fame rules, and be- 
caufe they commonly anfwer ihe £ame purpofej^ 
ierving to iUuftrate the Canfe, or the fubje6t of 
which the Orktor treats, before he proceeds to 
argue either on pne fidb tor other j or to make 
any attempt for intereftins the paffions of the 
hearers. . ; ^ ^ . 

In Pleadings at. the Bar^ Narration is often a 
very important part of the Difcourie, and re^ 
quires to be particularly attended tc Befides 
its being in any cafe no eaiy. matter to relate 
with grace and propriety, thefe is, ia Narrations 
at the Bar, a peculiar difficulty. The Pleader 
muft fay nothing but what ia true j and, at the 
fame time, he muft avoid faying any thing that 
will hurt his caufe. The fa^s which he relates, 
are to be the ground^work of all his future 
reafoning. To recount them fo as to keep ftri^y 
withiu the bounds of truth, and yet to prefent 
them under the colours moft favourable to his 
caufe; to pl^e, in the moft ftriking light, every 
oircumftaoce which is to his iidvantage^ and to 

>z Xoftea 
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ibften and weaken fuch as make agidnft him, lect ; 

demand no fmall exertion of fkill and dexterity. -^"""^ 

He muft always remember, that if he diicovers 

too much art, he defeats his own purpofe, and 

creates a diftruft of his fincerity. Quin£tilian 

Very properly dire6ts, ** Effugienda in hac praeci^ 

^^ pue parte, omnis calliditatis fuQ)icio ; neque 

^^ enim fe ufquam magis cuftodit judex, quam 

«' cum narrat orator ; nihil turn videatur fi6tum $ 

*^ nihil foUicitum ; omnia potius a caufa, quam 

•* ab oratore, profe6la videantur*/* 

To be clear and diftin£t, to be probable, and 
to be concife, are the qualities which Critics 
chiefly require in Narration ; each of which 
carries, futficiently, the evidence of its impor- 
tance. Diftin6lnefs belongs to the whole train 
of the Difcourfe, but is efpecially requifite in 
Narration, which ought to throw light on all 
that follows. A fa£l, or a fingle circumftance 
left in obfcurity, and mifapprehended by the 
Judge, may deflroy the effe& of all the argu- 
ment and reafoning which the Speaker employs. 
If his Narration be improbable, the Judge will 
not regard it; and if it be tedious and'difiufe, he 



* «* In this part of Difcourfe* the Speaker muft be Ter7 
•* careful to fhun every appearance of art and cunning. Fot 
'< there is no time at which th# Judge is more upon his guard, 
«< than when the Pleader is relating fadls. Let nothing then 
•* feem feigned ; nothing anxioufly concealed. Let all that is 
'*<< faidy appear io arife from the caufe itfelfi and not to be the 
•< work of the Orator." 

will 




^5 NARSATlOfit Aim EXBUCATEON; 

LBCT.T v^ hii tired of i(^ mid £id*get kr. In ord^ to 
produce dHiiediiiefiy befides tie ftudy of th^ 
geiDsrol! i^idtis of perfpicuity vrhicfa were formerly 
given. Narration requires particular attention to 
afcertaiu clearly the names, the dates, the places, 
and every other material circiumftance of the fadts 
recounted. In order to be probable in Narra- 
tion, it is material to^enter into the charaffcers 
of the peribns of whom we fpeak, and to fhow, 
that their actions proceeded firom fuch motives 
as are natural, and likely to gain belief. In 
order to be as concife as the fubjeSl; will ad« 
mit, it is neceflary to throw out all fuperfluous 
circumftances ^ the rge£lion of which will like^* 
wiie tend to make oiu: Narration more forcible 
and more clear. 

Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of 
Narration ; and from the examples in his Ora« 
Isions much may be learned. The Narration, 
for inftance, in the celebrated Oration pro 
Miloney has been often and juilly admired. 
His fcope is to fhow, that though in fyiSt Clo« 
dius was killed by Milo, or his fervants, yet 
that it was only in Iblf^defence ; and that the 
defign had been laid, not by Milo againit 
Clodius, but by Clodius againfl Mile's life. 
All the circumftances for rendering this pro- 
bable are painted Vvith wonderful art. In re- 
lating the manner of iJlilo's fetting out from 
Rome, he gives the moft natural defcription of 
a family excurfion to the country, under which* 

it 
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k wa9 impoffible that any Uoofd^ defigH ootlld be £. e>c t: 
concealed. '* He remained," feysr he, ** jaa the .^^^^F 
** Senate-houfe that day, till all the bufinefi 
'V was ovOT^ He eao^e bome,^ changed his 
*^ cloches dieliberately, aad waited foF ibme tii&e^ 
^^ till his wile bad got aU her things ready fi^ 
^^ going with him in his carriage to the country^ 
^^ He did not fet out till ilich time as Clodius 
might eafily have been in Rome, if he had 
not been lying in wdit for Milo by the way. 
By and by, Clodius met him on the road, on 
*« horfeback, like a man prepared for aftion, no 
carriage, nor his wife, as was ufual, nor any 
family equipage along with him ; whilft'Milo^ 
who is fuppofed to be meditating flaughter 
*^ and aifaffination, is travelling in a carriage 
** with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak, em- 
barraifed with baggage, and attended by a 
great train of women fervants, and boys," 
He goes on, defcribing the rencountre that 
followed J Clodius's fervants attacking thofe of 
Milo, and killing the driver of his carriage j 
Milo jumping out, throwing off his cloak^ and 
making the beit defence he could, while Clo-^ 
dius's fefvants endeavoured to furround him ; 
and then concludes his Narration with a very 
delicate and happy flroke. He does not fay 
in plain words, that Milo's fervailts killed Clo« 
dius, but that ^^ in the midil of the tumult, 
^ Milo's fervants, without the orders, without 
" the knowledge, without the prefence of their 
^^ mafter, did what every mailer would hava 
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L £ c T. << wifbed his fervants, in a like conjuncture^ to 
^??', ^ have done*." 

In Sermons, where there is feldom any occa^ 
fion for Narration, Explication of the fubje£t 
to be difcourfed on, comes in the place of Nar- 
ration at the Bar, and is to be taken up much^ 
on the fame tone ; that is, it mud be concife, 
cleais$ and diftinCt ; and in a Style correct and 
elegant, rather than highly adorned. To ex- 



* « Milo, ci!lm in Senatu fuiflet eo die ; quoad Senatus dimif- 
•* fu8 eft, domum venit. Calceos et veftimenta mutavit ; pau- 
*^ lifper, dum fe uxor (ut fit) comparat, commoratus eft ; de- 
<< inde profe6tu8 eft, id temporis c^m jam Clodius, & quidem 
«* eo die Romam venturus erat, redire potuilTet. Obviam fit ci 
'* Clodius expeditus, in equo, nulla rheda, nullis impedimentis, 
** nullis Gnecis comitibus, ut folebat; ftne uxore, quod nun- 
** quam fere. Cum hie infidiator, qui iter iliud ad caedem 
'< faciend^ apparaftety cum uxore veheretur in rheda, penula- 
** tU8, Tulgi magno impedimento, ac muliebri et delicato ancil- 
** larum puerorumque comitatu. Fit obviam Clodio ante fun- 
'< dum ejus, hora fere undecima, aut non multo fecus. Statim 
** complures cum telis in hunc faciunt de loco fuperiore im- 
<^ petum : adverii rhedarium occidunt ; cdm autem hie de rheda, 
** rejeda penula defiluiflet, feque acri animo defenderet, illi 
** qui erant cum Clodio, gladiis edudis, partim recurrere ad 
** rhedam, ut a tergo Milonem adorirentur ; partim, quod hunc 
** jam interfe^um putarent, cxdere incipiunt ejus fervos qui poft 
** erant ; ex quibus qui animo fideli in dominum et praefenti 
*' fuerunt, partim occifi funt ; partim ciun ad rhedam pugnare 
'* viderunt, et domino fuccurrere prohiberentur, Milonemque 
** occifum etiam ex ipfo Clodio audirent, et ita efle putarent, 
*^ fccerunt id fend Milonis (dicam enim non derivandi criminit 
*< caufa, fed ut fadium eft) neque imperante, neque fciente, 
** neque praefente domino, quod fuos quifque feryos in tali re 
** fa^ere voluiffet." 

plain 
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^aia the io&fme of the tB&twikfmpd!^ f. to l £ c r. 
give a full and perfpicuous account of the ^^^^^* 
nature of that virtue or duty which forms the 
fubje6l of the Difcourfe, is properly the dida6tic 
part of Preaching ; on the right execution of 
which much depends for all that comes after- 
wards ifii the way of-perfea^on* The *great art 
in fucceeding in it, is, to meditate profoundly 
on the fubjeft, fp as tp. bej^hle to place it in a 
clear and ftrong point of view- Confider what 
light other pafTages of Scripture throw upon it j. 
co^jfi^er whether it be 3. .fijbja^ nearjy related 
to iome otjier firppi . lyjitch it js proper to dif- 
tinguiih it: conMef whedier it csna be illuf* 
trated to advantage by comparing it with, or 
cppofing it to, ibtne other tbiiig; by inquiring 
into cauies, or tracing e&fSts ; by pointing out 
examples, or appealing to the feelings of the 
hearers ; that thus, a definite, preeiie, circum- 
ftantial view may be afforded of the doSlriae to 
-he ificulcated. ttpt the Preacher be per&aded, 
that, by Gxck <Uftin6b and apt illuftcations of thje 
known truths of religion, it may both diipli^ 
great merit in ike way of compofitioii^ and, 
wbat be ought to oonfider as far more valuable, 
render his Difcottri*e9 weighty, iiiftrui£tive, anil 
uiefui. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE — THE ARGU- 
MENTATIVE PART— THE PATHETIC 
PART— THE PERORATION. 

L E c T. TN treating of the conftitueut parts of a regular 
^^^'^-^ Difcourfe or Oration, I have already conii* 
dered the Introdn&ion, the Divifion, and the 
Narration or Explication. I proceed next to 
treat of the argumentative or reafoning Part of 
a Difcourfe. In whatever place, or on what* 
ever fubje6t one fpeaks, this, beyond doubt, is 
of the greateft confequence. For the great end 
for which men fpeak on any ferious occafion, is 
to convince their hearers of fomething being 
either true, or right, or good ; and, by means 
of this conviction, to influence their pra£Uce. 
Realbn and Argument make the foundation, as 
I have often inculcated, of all manly and per* 
fuafive Eloquence. 

\^ow, with reipe^t to Arguments, three things 
are requiiite. Firft, the invention of them ; 

fecoodly. 
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fecondly, the proper diipofition and arrange- L Ec T. 
jment of them ; and thirdly, the expreffing of ,^^""** 
them in fuch a ilyle and manner, as to give them 
their full force.^ 

The firft of thefe. Invention, is, without 
douht, the mo& material, and the ground-work 
of the reft. But, with refpe^t to this, I am 
afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any 
Teal affiftaujce. Art cannot go fo far, as to fup- 
ply a Speaker with Arguments on every caufe, 
and every fubje£t: ; though it may be of confi- 
derable ufe in aflifting him to arrange and ex- 
prefs thbfe, which his knowledge of the fubjedt 
has difcovered. For it is one thing to difcover 
the reafons that are moft proper to convince 
men, and another, to manage thefe reafons 
with the moft advantage. The latter is all that 
Rhetoric can pretend to. 

The antient Rhetoricians did indeed attempt 
to go much farther than this. They attempted 
to form Rhetoric into a more complete Syftem ; 
and profeffed not only to affift Public Speakers 
in fetting off their Axguments- to moft advan* 
tage; but tofupplythe defe£l: of their in ven- 
tion, and to teach them where to find Argu- 
ments on every fubjeft and caufe. Hence their 
do6trine of Topics, or ^^ Loci Communes,*' and 
'<f Sedes Argumentorum,'' which makes fo great 
a figure in the writings of Aiiftotle, Cicero, 
and Quin£tilian. Tbefe Topics, or Loci, were 
BO other than general ideas applicable to a great 
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L E c T. many different fubje^, which the Orator w^ 
^y^\ dire6bed to confult, in order to find out mate- 
rials for his Speech. They had their intnnfic 
and extrinfic Loci ; fome Loci, that were com- 
mon to all the different kinds of Public Speaking, 
and fome that wei^ peculiar to each. The com- 
mon or general Loci, were fuch as Genus and 
Species, Gaufe and Effe3:, Antecedents and 
Confequents, Likenefs and Contraiieiy, Defini^ 
tion, Circumftances of Time and Place ; and a 
great many more of the fame kinds. For each 
of the different kinds of Public Speaking, they 
had their " Loci Perfonarum," and ** Loci 
Rerum :'* As in Demonftrative Oxations, for 
inftance, the heads frmn which any one could 
be decried or praijfed ; his birth, his country, 
his education, his kindred, the. qualities of his 
body, the qualities of his mind, the fortune he 
enjoyed, the flations he had filled, &c. ; and in 
Deliberative Orations, the Topics that might be 
ufed in recooimending any public mealure, or 
difiuading from it ; fuch as, honefty, jufUce, 
facility, profit, pleafure, glory, affiftance irom 
frieaads, mortification to enemies, and the like. 



I 



The. Grecian Sopfaifls were the £rfl inventors 
of this . artificial iyfi:em of Oratory ; and they 
fliowed X prodigious fubtilty and fertility in the 
contrivance of thefe LocL Succeeding Rheto- 
ricians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up 
into £6 regular, a fyflem, that onie would think 
they meant to teach how a perfon might me- 
:^a}ii€ai}y become an Orator^ without any 
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genius at all. They gave him receipts for L £ c T> 
making Speeches, on all manner of fubjedts. 
At the fame time, it is evident that though this 
ftudy of common places might produce very 
ihowy academical declamations, it could never 
produce ufeful difcourfes on real bufinefs. The 
Loci indeed fupplied a moft exuberant fecundity 
of matter. One who had no other aim but to 
talk copioufly and plaufibly, by confulting them 
on every fubje6t, and laying hold of all tliat 
they fuggefted, might dijTcourfe without end ; 
and that too, though he had none but the moft 
fuperficial knowledge of his fubje^l. But fuch 
difcourfe could be no other than trivial. What 
is truly folid and perfuafive, muft be drawn 
*^ ex vifceribus caufae," from a thorough know* 
ledge of the fubjedi;^ and profound meditation 
on it. They who would dire6t ftudents of 
Oratory to any other f(mrces of Argumentation, 
only delude them ; and by attempting to render 
Rhetoric too perf eA an art, they render it, in 
truth, a trifling and childifli ftudy. 

On this do£lrine, therefore, of the Rhetorical 
Loci, or Topics, I think it fuperfluous to infift. 
2f any think that the knowledge of them may 
contribute to improve their invention, and ex- 
tend their views, they muft confult Ariftotle 
and Quin^ilian, or what Cicero has written on 
this head, in his Treatife De Inventione^ his 
Topcaj and Second Book De Oratore, But 
trhen they are to prepare a Difcourfe, by which 
tiiey propofe to convince a Judge, or to produce 

B B 3 any 
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L EC T. any confidecable cffe6l upon an Afferobly, 1 
^^^^ would advife them to layafide their common 
places, and to think clofely of their fubje6i:. 
Pemoithenes, I dare fay, confulted none of the 
Loci, when he was inciting the Athenians to 
take arms agaioft Philip ; and where Cicero has 
had recourfe to them, his Orations are lb much 
the worfe on that account. 

I PROCEED to what is of more real ufe, to point 
out the affiilance that can be given, not with 
relpefib to the invention, but with refpeft to the 
diipofition and conduct of Arguments. 

Two different methods may be ufed by Ora* 
tors in the conduct of their reafoning ; the 
terms of art for which are, the Analytic, and 
the Synthetic method. The Analytic is, when 
the Orator conceals his intention concerning 
the point he is to prove, till he has gradually 
brought his hearers to the defigned conclufion. 
They are led on, flep by ftep, from one known 
truth to another, till the conclufion be ilolen 
upon them, as the natural confequence of a 
chain of propofitions. As for inilance, when 
one intending to prove the being of a God, lets 
out with obferving that every thing which we 
fee in the world has had a beginning ; that what- 
ever has had a beginning, mull have had a prior 
caufe } that in human produ6lions, art Ihown in 
the effe&y neceiTarily infers defign in the caufe : 
and proceeds leading you on from one caufe to 
another, till you arrive at one fupreme firft 

caufe. 
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Miife, from whom is derived all the order and L £ c r. 
defign vifible in his works. This is much the ^^^^* 
iame with the Socratic method, by which that 
philofopher filenced the Sophiils of his age. It 
is a very artful method of reafoning ; may be 
carried on with much beauty, and is proper to 
be ufed when the hearers are much prejudiced 
againll any truth, and by imperceptible fleps 
mull be led to convi6tion. 

But there are few fubjefts that will admit this 
method, and not many occafions on which it is 
proper to be employed. The mode of reafon- 
ing mofl generally ufed, and moil fuited to the 
strain of Popular Speaking, is what is called the 
Synthetic ; when the point to be proved is fairly 
laid down, and one Argument after another is 
made to bear upon it, till the hearers be fully 
convinced. 

Now, in all arguing, one of the firfl things to 
be attended to is, among the various Arguments 
which may occur upon a caufe, to make a pro* 
per fele6);ion of fuch as appear to one's felf the 
moft folid ; and to employ thefe as the chief 
means of perfuaiion. Every Speaker fliould 
place himfelf in the fituation of a hearer, and 
think how he would be afieAed by thofe reafons, 
which he purpofes to employ for perfuading 
others. For he mud not expedt to impofe on 
mankind by mere arts, of Speech. They are 
not fo eafily impofed on, as Public Speakers are 
fometimes apt to think. Shrewdnefs and faga* 
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I; £ c T^ tity ar^ found among all ranks ; ahd the Spafikw 
^^^^^^^ may be praifed for his fine Difcourfe^ whife jmb 
the hearers are notperfuadedof thetrut^ofany 
one thing he has uttered* 

Supposing the Argumeiits properly chdfen^ it 
is evident that their effect will, in fome mea- 
lure, depend on the right arrangement of them > 
fo as they fhall not juftle and embarrafi one 
another, but give mutual aid; and bear with the 
feireft and fuUeft direaion on the point in view. 
Concerning this, the following rules may h(b 
taken: 

P^^ In t he firft pl ace, Avoid blending Arguments 
confufedly together, that are of a fepar^te na*- 
ture* Ail Arguments whatever are dire^ed to 
prove one or other of thefe three things^ 
that fomething is true ; that it is morally right 
or fit ; or that it is profitable and good^ Thefe 
make the three great fubje^s qf difcufficm ambhg 
mankind ; Truth, Duty^ and Interefi:^ But the 
Arguments dire6ted towards any one of them 
are generically diftin6t; at^d he who blends 
them all under ohe Topic, which he calls his 
argument, as, in Sermons efpecially,* is too 
often done, will render hisf reafoning indiftin& 
and inelegant. Suppofe, for inftance^ that I 
am recommending to an Audience Bqnevolence^ 
or the Love of our Neighbour ( and that I ladce 
my firil Argument from the inward &tisfa&ioii 
which a benevolent temper affords ; my fecond, 
from the obligation which the example of Chrift 

lays 
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byi updti us to thist duty \ and my third, from L E c t 
its tendency to procure us the good-will of all ^PP^^* 
wound us; my Arguments are good, but I have 
arranged them wrong : for my firft and third 
Arguments are taken from confiderations of in« 
tereH, internal peace, and external advantages ; 
and between thefe, I have introduced one, 
which refts wholly upon duty. I Ihould have 
kept thofe clafles of Arguments, which are ad- 
drefied to different principles in human nature, 
piparate and diftin£t. 

In the fecond place. With regard to the dif- 
ifierent degrees of ftrength in Arguments, the 
general rule is, to advance in the way of clima:|P 
^ ut augeatur femper, et increfcat oratio." 
This efpecially is to be the courfe, when the 
Speaker has a clear caufe, and is confident that 
he can prove it fully. He may then adven- 
ture to begin with feebler Arguments ; rifing 
gradually, and not putting forth his whole 
ftrength till the laft, when he can trufl to his 
making a fuccefsful impreffion on the minds of 
hearers, prepared by what has gone before. 
But this rule is not to be always followed. ' For, 
if he diftruft^ his cau(e, and has but one mate- 
rial Argument on which t6 lay the ftrefs, putting 
lefi confidence in the reft, in this cafe, it is often 
proper for him to place this material Argument 
in the firont ; to pre-occupy the hearers early, 
and make the ftrongeil effort at firfl: that, 
bating removed prejudices, and difpofed them 
to be favourable, the refl of his reafoning may 

be 
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L E c T. be liftened to with more candoar. When it 
' happens, that amidfl a variety of Arguments, 
there are one or two which we are fenfible are 
more incondufive than the reft, and yet proper 
to be ufed, Cicero advifes to place thefe in the 
middlje, as a ftation lefs confpicuous than either 
the beginning, or the end, of the train of rea« 
foning. 

In the ^ird pkce. When our Arguments are 
flrong anoTatisfadlory, the more they are dif. 
tinguiihed and treated apart from each other, 
the betteiv) Each can then beat to be brought 
out by i{2elf, placed in its full light, amplified 
and refted upon. But when our Arguments are 
doubtful, and only of the prefumptive kind, it 
is fafer to throw them together in a crowd, and 
to run them into one another ; ^< ut qua^ iVmt 
*< natura imbecilla," as Quin£):iliiln fpeaks, 
^^ mutuo auxilio fuftineantUr ;'' that though 
infirm of themfelves, they may ferve mutually 
to prop each other. He gives a good e^iample, 
in th^ cafe of one who was accufed of murdering^ 
a relation, to whom he was heir. Direfl proof 
was wanting ; but, ^^ you expected a fuccef- 
<^ fion, and a great fucceffion ; you were in dif- 
^^ trefl; circumftances ; you were pufhed to the 
<^ utmoft by your creditors } you had offended 
^< your relation, who had made you his heir ; 
^^ you knew that he was juft then intending to 
^^ alter his will ; no time was to be loft. Eafth 
^^ of thefe particulai^, by itfelf,*' (ays the Au« 
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thor, ** is inconclufive ; but when they are af- L E c T . 
** fembled in one groupe, they have effefil.'* xxXfi. 

Of the diftinS; amplification of one perfuafive 
Argument, we have a moft beautiful example 
in Cicero's Oration for Milo. The Argument 
is taken from a circumftance of time. Milo 
was candidate for the Confulibip ; and Clodius 
was killed a few days before the ele6lion. He 
afks, if any one couM believe that Milo would 
be mad enough, at fuch a critical time, by a 
mofl odious aflaflination, to alienate from him- 
felf the favour of people, whofe fuffrages he was 
fo anxioufly courting? This Argument, the 
moment it is fuggefled, appears to have confi- 
derable weight. But it was not enough, fimply 
to fugged it ; it could bear to be dwelt upon, 
and brought out into full light. The Orator, 
therefore, draws a juft and ftriking pi^ure of 
that folicitous attention with which candidates, 
at fuch a feafon, always found it neceflary to 
cultivate the good opinion of the people* " Quo 
*' tempore," fays he, " (Scio enim quam timrda 
** fit ambitip, quantaque et quam foUicita, cnpu 
** ditas confulatus) omnia, non modo quss re- 
^ prehendi palam, fed etiam quffiobfcure cogi* 
*^ tari poflunt, timemus. Rumorem, fabulam 
^^ fi£lam et fallam, perhorrefcimus ; ora omnium 
*^ atque oculos intuemun. Nihil enim eft tarn 
^^ tenerum, tam aut fragile aut flexibile, quam 
^' voluntas «rga nos fenfufque civium, qui non 
^* modo improbitati irafcuntur candidatorum, 
*^ fed etiam in re£te fa^s fepe faftidiunf 
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^Jl5.r* ^^^^ aH which he maft juftly cbnchzdes, «* Hone 

diem igitur Campi, fperatum atque exopta- 
tum, fibi proponens Milo, cnientis manibus, 
^* fcelus atque faciniis prae fe ferens, ad ilia cen- 
*< turiafum aufpicia veniebat? Quam hoc in 
«« illo minimum credibile*?" But though fuch 
amplification as this be extremely beautiful, I 
muft add a caution. 

In the fourth place, againft extending Argu- 
ments too far," and multiplying them too mudhp 
This ferves rather to render a caufe iuipefted, 
than to give it weight. An unnecefiary multi- 
plicity of Arguments both burdens the memory, 
and detracts from the weight of that convi^fcion 
which a few well-chofen Arguments carry. It 
is to be obierved too, that in the Amplification 



* " Well do I know to what lengh the timidity goes of fuch 
^ as are cancBdates for public ofiicesy and ho>w many anxious 
** cares and attcntionsy a canvafs for the ConfoUhip neceflarily 
** carries along with it. On fuch an occaiiony we are afraid 
** not only of what we may openly be reproached with, but of 
'* what others may think of us in fecret. The flighteft rumour} 
•* the moft improbable tale that can be devifed to our prejudice, 
^ alarms and diiconcertt us. We ftudy the councenancey and 
V the looks of all arotwd us. For nothing is fi> ddlicate, fo 
<* frail and uncertain» as the public favour. Our^fellow-citizens 
*^ not only are juiUy offended with the vices of candidates, but 
** even, on occaiion of meritorious a6tions, are apt to conceive 
^ capricious difgufts. Is there then the leaft credibility that 
^. Milo, after ha^ng fo long fixed his attenticm on the important 
^ and wiihM for day of eledicMi, would dare to haye any thoughts 
<* of prefenting himfelf before the auguilAffemblyofthe Peo- 
<* pie, as a murderer and aiTafiin, with his hands embrued in 
<? blood?** ' - 

of 
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of Arguments^ a diffufe and fpreading method, L B g t^ 
beyond the bounds of reafonable illuftration, is 
always enfeebling. It takes off greatly from 
that ^^vis et acumen/' which ihould be the 
<liilinguiihing qharadter of the Argume9ta(;ive 
Part of a Difcourfe. When a Speaker . dwells 
long on a favourite Argument, and feeks to 
turn it into every poffible light, it almoft always 
happens, that, ^tigued with the effprt^ he lofes 
the fpirit witli which b^ fet out, and concludes 
with fi^ebl^ie^ what he began ^i^ith force. There 
is a propei: temperance in reafoning as there is 
in other parts of a Difcourfe. 

Aft^r due attention given to the proper ar- 
rangement of Arguments, what is next requifite 
fox their fuccels, is to exprefs them in fuch a 
Style, md to deliver them in fuch a manner, as 
ihall give them lull force. On thefe heads I 
muft ref(^ the Eeader to the directions I have 
given in treating of Style, in former Lectures $ 
and to the directions I am afterwards to give 
concerning Pronunciation and Delivery. 

I P|iocE£i>5 therefore, next to another effential 
part of Difcourfe which I mentioned as the fifth 
in order^ that is. tl^ Pathejic j in which, if any 
where. Eloquence reigns, and exerts its power. ^ 
I ihall not, in beginning this head, take up time 
in combating the fcruples of thofe who have 
moved a queftion» whether it be confiftent with 
faimeis and candour in a Public Speaker, to ad- 
di:efi the paifions of his Audience ? This is a 

queflion 
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' L B c T, queftion about words alone, and which common 
^*^^^^, fenfe eafily determines. In inquiries after mere 
truth, in matters of fimple information and in- 
ftru^tion, there is no queftion that the paffions 
have no concern, and that all attempts to move 
theiti are abfurd. Wherever conviction is the 
obje^, it is the imderftahding alone that is to be 
applied to. It is by argument and reafoning, 
that one man attempts to (atisfy another of what 
is true, or right, or juft ; but if perfuafion be the 
obje6l, the cafe is changed. In all that relates 
to practice, there is no man who ferioufly means 
to perfuade another, but addrefles hinifelf to his 
paffions more or lefs ; for this plain reafon, that 
paffions are the great fprings of human siGtion. 
The moft virtuous man, in treating of the moft 
virtuous fubjedt^ feeks to touch the heart of him 
to whom he fpeaks ; and makes no fcruple to 
raife his indignation at injuftice, or his pity to 
the diftrefled, though pity and indignation be 
paffions. 

In treating of this part of Eloquence, the 
antients made the fame fort of attempt as they 
employed with refpefifc to the argumentative 
part, in order to bring Rhetoric into a more 
perfe6t fyltem. They inquired metaphyficially 
into the nature of every paffion ; they gave a de- 
finition and a defcription of it ; they treated of 
its caufes, its effedts, and its concomitants ; and 
thence deduced rules for working upon it* 
Ariftotle in particular has, in his Treatife upon 
iR^hetoric, difcuifed the nature of the paffi^is 
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with much prc^oundnefs andfubtilty ; and what L £ c T. 
he has written on that head, may be read with ^^X3ai. 
no fmall profit, as a valuable piece of Moral 
Fhilofophy j but whether it will have any effect 
in rendering an Orator more pathetic, is to me 
doubtful. It is not, I am afraid, any philofophi- 
cal knowledge of the paffions, that can confer 
this talent« We muft be indebted for it to Na- 
ture, a certain flrong and happy fenfibility of 
mind ; and one may be a mod thorough adept 
in all the ipeculative knowledge than can be 
acquired concerning the paffions, and remain at 
the &me time a cold and dry Speaker. The ufe 
of rules andJnflrudlions on this or any other 
part of Oratory, is not to fupply the waiit of* 
genius, but to dire£l it where it is found, into 
its proper channel ; to affiil it in exerting itfelf 
with mod advantage, and to prevent the errors 
and extravagaypcies into which it is fometimer 
apt to run.rOn the head of the Pathetic, thj^ 
following directions appear to me to be ufeful. 

The firftjs to confider carefully, whether the 
fubjeft admit^he Pathetic, and render it proper ; 
and if it does, what part of the Difcourfe is the 
-mod proper for attempting it. To determine 
thefe points belongs to good fenfe ; for it is evi- 
dent, thatithere are many fubjedts which admit 
not the Pathetic at all, and that even in thofe 
that are fufceptible of it, an attempt to excite 
the paffions in the wrong place, may expofe an 
Orator to ridicule. All that can be faid in 
^toieral is, that if we expe6t any emotion which 
r ' • we 
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L E c T. we raife to have a lafUng effeft, we mud be 
^^^\ eareful to bring over to our fide, in the firft place, 
the underflanding and judgment. The hearers 
inuft be convinced that there are good and fiif- 
fident grounds for their entering with warmth 
into the caufe* They muil be able to juftify tm 
themielves the paifion which they feel ; and re- 
main fatisfied that they are not carried away by 
mere delufion. Unlefi their minds be brought 
into this ftate, although they may hav# been 
heated by the Orator's difcourfe, yet, as foon as 
he ceafes to fpeak, they will refume their ordi^ 
nary tone of thought ; and the emotion which 
he has raifed will die entirely away. Hence mod 
writers aflign the Pathetic to the Peroration or 
Conclufion, as its natural place ; and, no doubt, 
all other things being equal, this is the impreffion 
that one would chufe to make laft, leaving the 
minds of the hearers warmed with the fubjeft, 
«fter argument and reafoning had produced their 
full efie6b : but wherever it is introduced, I muft 
advife, 

In the fecond place^ never to ftt apart a head 
of a difcoimeln form, for raifing any paffion $ 
never give warning that you are about to be pa- 
thetic ; and call upon your hearers, as is fbme- 
times done, to follow you in the attenpt. "Diis 
almoft never fails to prove a refrigerant to pa£- 
fion.j It puts the hearers immediately on their 
guard, and difpofes them for criticifing, much 
more than for being moved. The indirefil; me- 
thod of mi^ng an imprefiioo is likely to||k 

• more 
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more fuccefsful, when you feize the critical mo- L B c T, 
ment that is favourable to emotion, in whatever ^_^^^^ 
part of the difcourfe it occurs, and then, after 
due preparation, throw in fuch circumftances, 
and prefent fuch glowing images, as may kindle 
their paffions before they ^e aware. This can 
often be done more happily, in a few fentences 
infpired by natural warmth, than in a long and 
ftudied Addrefs. 

In the third place. It is neceffary to obferVe, 
that there is a great difference between fhowing 
the hearers that they ought to be moved, and 
'a6lually moving them. This diftindtion is not 
fufficiently attended to, elpecially by Preachers, 
who, if they have a head in their Sermon to (hpw 
. how much we are bound to be grateful to God, 
• or to be compaffionate to the diftreft, are apt to 
imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 
Arguments you produce to fliow me, why it is my # 

duty, why it is reafonable and fit, that I fhould 
be moved in a certain way, go no farther than to 
diQ)ofe or prepare me for entering into fuch an 
emotion ; but they do not aftually excite it.. 
To every emotion or pailion. Nature has adapted 
a fet of correfponding objedls j and, without fet- 
ting thefe before the mind, it is not in the power 
of any Orator to raife that emotion. I am 
ivarmed with gratitude, I am touched with com* 
paffion, not when a Speaker fhows me that thefe 
are noble diipofitions, and that it is my duty to 
feel them ; or when he exclaims againfl me for 
my indifference and coldneis. All this time, be 
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i^ ? C J- 1^ fB^al^ilg Piily to my i^eMbnor coBfci«9ce* He 
. ^^jj inuft defcfibe the kindn?fe and tendeniefi of my 
friend ; be muft fet before n^e the diftre& fuf- 
fered by the perfon for y(l\om he woidd^ intereft 
me } then, *nd not till th^n, my heart begins to 
1)6 touched, vay gratitude or my coiqp^flion he- 
gips to flow. The "foundation, ther^ore, of all. 
fi^qceiflive execwtjion in the way of P^t^hetic Qv^ 
tory is, to paint the obje6l of that p^^n which 
we wiih to raife, in the mod natursd and ftriking 
munner : to defcribe it with fiich circumftances 
a; ai:e likely to awaken it in the mindsi of others. 
Every paffion fs mofl itrongly excited by i^oiap 
^on J a^s anger by th^ feeling of an iqlfii^y Of the 
piefence of the iniurer^ Ne?ct to the u^ueppe 
of Senfe, is that of JVj^emory ; and i;ext tp T^^r 
tnpYYy is the ipfluepcs of the Imagiimticm. Of 
this power, therefore, thp Orator muil avail luo)^ 
f^lf, fp 9^ toftrjl^tiie iinagin%tio|i of tiie.he^^pei;^ 
Yith ckcuipfl^Qc^ which, in iufif e 4^d ^:/s»iii- 
li^f?, refe«ihile tjiofij , ojf &^p|%ioi). apd ^^J^in^^ 
i^a^pet ' Ia>F# tq a,ccoii[qaim this, 

I^ the. fovffth gjl^ce, th,^. oi^ ^^%^ ij^^^l^od 
is, tp be moyj^your^eliV^ ThwrA *|^^. ft,^^ 
4nd intere%^ cir^umtft^uc^ ^MSP^ft?!^ '?y ^ 
p^on, which no art c^ M?^^ ^§l^^'^^^ 
B^ept^can fujipW^; th^if,()|)v^9i%.k^pntj^^oj^ 

Humani.vultus. 
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The internal emotion of )^ik Sptdk^f ddds & t fi c T. 
psthos to his woixls, his lock^ his g^ftttr^s, and ^^^^^ 
his whole manner, wMeh ei((srts a power almoIR^ 
irrefiftible over thofd who bear him *« Biit oh 
this point, though the moil material of all, I 
fiiall not now infifl, as I have often had occafion 
before to fliow, that iU attempts tow^rd^ be- 
coming Biathetrc^ when wtg are maft mored mir- 
fisives^ expo&i us to certaiA^ ridfeule.r 

» * 

QDIKCTILIAK9 who difconrfes Upon thia f\^ 
jeft with much good fenib, takes paini to inlbfM 
us of the metibiod wfaidhi ht ufad, when h^ w^ a 
Fublk l^pwaker, for ^mt^ring int^ thoib paffiotlft 
which he wanted ti» exe^e in etthei^ t fettinsg 
before he own innagittation i^h£it he cbM 
** MittirtafiaB,'* or •* ViHoftM/^ Urmg iA€t^t&i 
of the diftwft or indigfiiti^ whl^h th^^ hiifd ML 
fered^ whofe cStufe te^ was to plead, and fof 
wlioni be was to hitereft his bearers ; dwefiing 
upon th^^ahd pcvttinf hknMTiii their fitucdon^ 
tilL he mar aiff^ed by a paffion, ilmil^ i^ thM 
wtich the pedbns themSelvetf hoi f^ie^l f 4 ' 

this 



i^^^mmiti^m^itimm^mmmtmmmmi* *t 



♦^ ** Quid enim aEutfefF caufae ut lugentes, in recenti doloret 

^' diftrtii&me qusedaxh exclamsre videantur $ et ira nonunquam in 

^ iirdo6ti8 quoque eloquentiani facisrt: ; quam quod illis inefl vis 

^ mentiSy et veHtal ipfa iHorun!! ? quare in iis quae yerifimilia 

**f ef&'voIUniUS, &tA\ii ipfi fimiles eoruni qui vere patiuiftuTy af- 

*^' ftflfbus^'elf a"u£ animo proficifcatur oratio qiialem facere 

f* jildiceiA -v6l^« Aficiamur ahteqiiam afficere conemur#" 

Q^iKCT. Lit). 6* 
f' « UtfidttitoWi* 0^Jfiittt*qtietar ; fidii oiiima qitae in re pre- 

# p a ' « ille 
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L E c T. this method, be attributes all the fuccefs he ever 
^^^ had in Public Speaking ; and there can be no 
doubt that whatever tends to increafe an Ora- 
tor's fenfibility, will add greatly to his Pathetic 
Powers, 

* 

In the fifth place. It is necefiary to attend to 
the proper language of* the paffions. We ihould 
obferve in what manner any one exprefies him- 
felf who is under the power of a real and a (trong 
paffion ; and we Ihall always find his language 
uhafFe^ed and fimple. It may be animated, 
indeed, with bold and fi^rong figures, but it will 
have no ornament or finery. He is not. at leifure 
to follow out the play of Imagination. His mind 
being w^hoUy feized by one obje£t, which has 
heated it, he has no other aim, but to reprefent 
that in all its circumftances, as ftrongly as he 
feels it. This mufl: be the Style of the Orator 
when he would be Pathetic ; and this will be his 
Style, if he fpeaks from real feeling ; bold, 
ardent, fimple. No fort of delcription will 
then fucceed^ but ; what is written ". fervente 
«< calamo.'* If he flay till he can work up his 
Style and polifh and adorn it, he will infaUibly 



.. X- 



«« Ule fubitus crumpet i non expavefcet circumventus? excla- 
*« mabit, vel rogabit, vel fugict ? non ferientem, non concidentem 
<c videbo ? non animo fanguisi et pallor, et gemitus, extremut 
** denique expirantis hiatas, infidet?— -Ubi vero zniferationc 
'* opus erit, nobis ea de quibus qaerimur accidiffe credamus^ at- 
tf que id animo noftroperfuadeamus. Nos iUi fimus, quos gravia« 
<< indigna, triftia, paiTos queramur. Nee agamus rem quafi 
^ alienam ; fed afTunuunus parumper illun^ doloijem* Ita di- 
^ cemuSy ^us in iimili noftro cafu didini cffbniitts.^' Lib. 6« 

15 cool 
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codlhis own ardbur ; and then he will touch the l E c T, 
ii^art no more. His compbfition will become xxxn. 
frigid ; it will be the language of one who de- 
fcribes, but who does not feel. We muft take 
notice^ that there is a great difference between 
{>ainting to the imagination, and painting to the 
heart. The one may be done coolly and at lei- 
fure : the other muft always be rapid and ardent. 
In the former, art and labour may be fuffered to 
appear ; in the latter, no effe6t can follow, unlefs 
it feem to be the work of nature only. 

In the fixth pTace, Avoid interweaving any 
thing of a foreign nature with the pathetic part 
of a Difcourfe. Beware of all digreflions, which 
may interrupt or turn aiide the natural courfe of 
the paffion, when once it begins to rife and fwell. 
Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and fhowy, 
which would divert the mind from the principal 
obje6t, and which would amufe the imagination, 
rather than touch the heart. Hence comparifons 
are always dangerous, and generally quite impro- 
per, in the midft of paffion. Beware even of 
reafoning unfeafonably ; or at leaft, of carrying 
on a long and fubtile train of realbning, on oc« 
cafions when the principal aim is to excite warm 
emotions. 

In the laft place, Never attempt prolonging 
the Pathetic too much. Warm emotions are too 
violent to be lafting *. Study the proper time 

of 

* ^< Nuncpam debet eife longa miferatio; nam ciim veros 
** dglores mitiget tempus, citius evenefcat, necefle eft ilia, quam 

€ c 3 ** dicendo 



^ 
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L £ c T. of miking a retret^ i cfmaikiti^ KtiinQfiiiai^ i^Mi 
^^^\ the pailonate to ^ gfiAmiofie j io iucb a m«8«* 
ner, however, as to 4ei<p9Dd withQUt fq^Biag, by 
keeping up the fame ftiain of Sentiipent thtt was 
qarried on before, thoii^ now wptt^ng \t with 
more moderation* Above aU URiegfr beiv^are of 
draining pafflon too ikr } of att9nq>tiilg ta rwfi» 
it to unnatural heigbt8« Freferve alwa^ls a du«^ 
x^gard to what the hearera witt l)fiar ; aod i^e* 
ipember, that he who ilops noX: at the proper 
point i who attempts to carry' them Ikirthw^ vol 
pafflon, than they will follow him, deftroya his 
whole defign« By ^ endeavourii^ to. Warm Uiem 
too much, he take^ the moft e^fe^ual method of 
ffe^wg them completely^ 

Hav^o gij^eHf thefe wles ooneeroing tire 
Pathetic,. I ihalil give oxm. exampto from. Qceixv 
which wilL lerve to ilHiftraJbe. fever al ofitbem» pant 
tlcularly the laft« li fh^l be^t^uttfron Ins 1^ 
Oration agalnft Verim^ i^^j^hercaa be dfifcrihw 
the crue% e?Mi:€iled by ¥ejpf a^i whao Govasnoc 
of Sj^ily %gai^ oa«r Gavius^ a Roman, oitizmw 
Xhi& Qayius, bc^ made hia efeap^ ibom pri£»i» 
1140 vfhi.Gh be( bi^ibeen.thrcsRXLfa^ thBiGboinorttOff} 
ap4 wbeq j«ift Qitibiy^iiif 9^ !^l^ffiB% thinkii^ 
bimfelf now fkfe, had uttered fome thcaate iim^ 



« fatigatur auditor, et pequiffcit, et, ah fllpi qw?»[i ccpewtuPD* 
<* petu, in-rationem redit. "^ Non pjitiamur igitur fo'gefcere hoc 
*< ppus ; et afFe6tuin> cum ad fummum perduxerimusy relinqua^ 
^ im» ; ncc fp cr emu a fere, ut alxena mab (^uifquam ^ujjlbret.** 

when 
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y^ib hb ilad otite iirrived at JRoihe, Verres L^ c T. 
ftfonld Hear of hittf,^ atid be brought to aCcotint , ^XXIL 
idt hating put a Roman citi^^ in chains. The 
Chief magiftrate tff Meffinai a tffSktilre of Ver- 
r^'s, inftahtly tsppremh^ Mmi iM give^ in. 
iforixlationf of his thre^t^nii^^. The behavibur 
ef Verres, on this oicHAotiy is deferJbed in the 
mod pi^turefque manner, and with sill the c61burs 
which were proper, in order to excite againft 

him the pftblic ihdlgnatidn; He thanks the 
magiftrate df M^ffirik for his diRgencie. Pilled 
iirith rage, he cbtiA^i ititdf fiie Fo?um ; orders 
Gavins to be bi^tftf^ht forth, the eiiecuffibtiers to 
iittehd, ahtS ^ihft thfe l^^rs^ and Contrary to 
the wett-knowtt privilege* ol' a .Roi^^^ citizeni 
commands himi:o be ftrippednaked, b0untl,>and 
fcobrged pSbli<Ay ik a crae^ tnaihfief^ Cidifd 
thiff ^toimd^' thil¥: " CM^itvk vTfg*j; in 

every woFd- rues above another m deicribing this 
flagrsmt eriormity ; ansd; " Judicres,'' ik brought 
&at at tHj mi wHfr tber gl-edteff p^opjrtety': 
*^ C«ea«Mtif VirgiW, iif tffetff^ fB¥b^ MfeHkiiae; 
•*^ civis Romanus,*Judicesl cum inter^.a,* nulluji 
** geraitus,! nulla vox alia., iftius miferi, .inter 
** dol^eA oiefHtUinqae ph^riim aUdidiiiatUr, 

V lurum a corpore arbitrabatur. Is non modQ 
♦^ hoc non perfecilr, lA virgarum vinvdeprecare- 
«^ t*r,T&d ctrar khptoraret fepiur ufArpsrat^ire 
^ iHWHfeft *divfe»;a%ix;'' crirfe ifl^^aftii iii^^ 
^^ & a^rumnofo, qui nunquam iK^a^^^ pbteftatem 

c c 4 « viderat» 
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tECT. " ^derat, comparabatun O iv?^eu duke liber- 
^P°"'. " tatis ! O jus exipiium naftrsB dvitatis 1 O Lex 
** Porcia, legefque Semproniae ! •— Huccine 
^^ omnia tandem reciderunt, ut civis Romania, 
in provincia populi Romani, in oppido fcedera- 
torum, ab eo qui beneficio populi Romani 
fafces et fecpres haberet, deligatus, in -foro, 
virgis caederetur * !'* 



cc 



Nothing can be finer, nor better conduced 
than this paflage. The .circumftances are well 
chofen for exciting both the compaffion of his 
hearers for Gavius^ and their indignation againft 
Verres. The Style is fimple ; and the paflionate 



>*— *«^<» ■■ *iw 
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* << In tlie midft of thie market-place of Meffina, a Roman 
^ Citizen, Q Judgei 1 was cruelly fcotnrged i^ftth rods ; when, 
<< in the mean time^ amidft the noife of the blows which he fuf- 
^ feredy no voice, no compkiint of this unhappy man was heard» 
<* except this exclamation. Remember that I am a Roman ci- 
^ tizcn ! By pleading this privilege of his birthright, he hoped 
<< to have ftopped the ftrokes of the executioner. But his hopes 
<^ were vain ; for, fo far was he from being able to obtain 
<< thereby any mitigation of his torture, that when he continued 
^< to repeat this exclamation, and to plead the rights of a citi- 
<< zen, a crofs, a crofs, I fay, was preparing to be fet up for 
^ the execution of this unfortunate perfon, who never before 
<< had beheld that inftrument of cruel deathv O facredand 
<f honoured name of LU>erty ! O boafted and revered privilege 
<< of a Roman Citizen I O ye Forcian and Sempronian Laws { 
« to this ifTue have ye all come, that a Citizen of Rome, in a 
<< province of the Roman empire, within an allied city, fhould 
«* publicly, in a market place, be loaded wijth chains, and 
<< beaten with rods, at the command of one who, from the hX 
<< vour of the Roman people alone» derived all his authority 
*^ and enfigns of power !*' 

Excla' 
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Jixcls^mptipp, the Addfefsr to Liberty and the^LiECT^ 
Laws, is well timed, and in the proper ftyle of{ ,^^^^^ 
Faffion. . The Orator goes on to exaggerate; 
Verres's cruelty ftiU farther, by another very 
flril$:ing circumftance. He ordered % gibbet tOt 
be ere6ted for Gavius, not in the common place 
of execution, but juft by the fea-fhore, over 
againft thg coaft of Italy, " Let him," faid he, 
who boafls fo much of his being a Romans 
citizen, take a view from his gibbet of his* 
own country. — This bafe infult over a dying 
*i man is the lead part of his guilt. It was not 
^' Gavius alone that Verres meant to infult; but 
" it was you, O Romans ! it was every citizen 
** who now hears me ; in the perfon of Gavins', 
" he fcoffed at your rights, and Ihowed in what 
^ contempt he held the Roman name^ and 
*• Roman liberties.'^ ^ 

HiTHEjEiTO all is beautiful, animated, pathetic; 
and the model would have been perfe£l, if Cicero 
had flopped lit this point* But his redundant 
and florid genius carried him farther. He muil 
needs interefl not his hearers only, but the 
beafts, the mountains, and the ilones, againft 
Verres: " Si haec non ad cives Romanos, nbn 
^^ ad amicos noftrae civitatis, non ad eos qui 
** populi Romani nomen audiflent; denique fi 
<' non ad homines, verum a:d beftias ; atque ut 
*^ longius progrediar, fi in aliqua defertiffima 
^* folitudine, adfaxa et ad fcopuios hsec conquer! 
*^ et deplorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque 
*^ inanima, tantS et tam indignd rerum atrocitate 

" commove- 
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L B c T. *^ commov4reiktttr ♦/' Thi«, ^th All the de* 
XOai* fbrence due to fb doqueiit dn Orator, we muft 
pronounce to be Deelainatdry, not Fathetk* 
This is ftraining the language of Paffion too 
fior. Everjr hearer fees this immediatdj^ to be 
a ftudied figure of Rhetoric ; it may amufe him^ 
but inllead of inflaming him more, it, iti fruth^ 
cobls his paffion. So dangerous it .4s to give 
feope to a fiowery imagination, when otie ifiteiids' 
to mike m ftrong and pafflonate impreffi^. 

Na other part of Difhoiirfe remains ntdw^fio be 
tBedted' 6€^ catc^ the Peroration or Gddehf^n, 
Concerning this, it is needlels to &y Avtthi 
becaufe it mud vary fo confiderably, acctircHhg 
to tbe^ilratn of the preoeding Difcourfe. Sdfiie* 
times, the whole pathetic pa#t dOme» M^ mit 
properly at the Peroration. SonietimfeSi- ^en 
the Difcourfe has been entirely argumentative, 
it^k fit to doitchide With fswtiAttg it^ mriiipi. 
»entt,r pybiitg:. tfafsn< ivoii^ Vi««r • md^ i&M^ 
the im]freiBdii df thedf Ml a»id ilftfHf dh AM 
ifiind of the aikdfdnee; For the gt&tt f}S^ 



* << Wets Jf e^ido^ed ik lanedtiitg' tlio&r in9aifc^6l ik 
^ atrocious opprefiion and croehyy .aof among^n affemNy of 
*^ R!oman citizensy not among the allies of our ftate, not among^ 
^ adisi^O^ hid* efd'HeaFd the name oT t^e itoman ptMe^ 
<^'ndt*eveik' among foifaii^ cWiiure^, blitf ih' t&^ difdifWthe 
^ bnite cMtion; sn^^C6 gi fihh^r^^^^'I p6ur%|;^fbHfi my 
^ lamentatioRS td the ftonejf) andlo tbe'j:k)b]cs»'ia'iciiii^2<sBlod? 
<< and defert wildernefs. eren thofe mute and inanimate beinM 
^ would, at the recital of tuch (hocking indignities^ be thrown 
^ itttocommbtioni*^ 

Conclufion, 



OF A DISCOURSE. ^ ^ 

Conckifiaii, and .what nature obviouily fuggefts, L £ c t» 
ia, tOL ^ace that laft on whidb we chooie that ^^^^^ 
the ftrength of our caufe fliould reft« 

¥ 

In Sermons, inferences jfhim what has beeit 
6ad, make a common Conclufion. With regard 
to thefe, care ihoold be taken, not only that 
they rife naturally, but (what is lefi commonly 
aKfctMded tb) that they ihouid^fo much agree 
with the ftcain of ftzitiment throujo^ovit the Di& 
eoode, as;iiot to break the Unity (^ the Sermon*: 
ipbr infexsencfs, how jiiftiy foever they may be 
deduced £rom the do^rioe of the text, yet have 
Krbad efB^St, if, at tibe Condnfion of a I^ibourfey 
tiiiey introduce ibme fiib)e& altogether new, arad 
torn off our attention firom the main obgefk tot 
which the Preacher had diisefted our thoughts*, 
fhey appear, in this ca&y liJie esccrefoenoesr 
juttiiig out £rom tbs body, which: fbrm^ an tm*^ 
lurturaV a&iiftion. ta it ^ and tend to enftdbloi 
the iitipi!efll(m ^^bicb tbe Cofiipofitscm, ae 9 
whole, is calculated to make. 

The. moft eloquent of the French^ perhaps, 
iiideed^^of aU, modern. Ofatops, BoiTuet, jBiihop 
crfMeadimtenniimteriii apvery incmiig^nmiin^, 
his'ftmeral Otetion on the great*Pfitrce of CbttdiS, 
with this^ return upon Wmfelf, and his. did age : . 
^* Accest,.OPriiicevl thefelaft e£brtSfo£a.¥oic&^ 
<^ whidi^uionce^woltkuewu. With ycKt) dt^m^^' 
«• ibnef ai DifeoHrffes are now to^end; Rift«ad^ 
«• of deplotiffg the death of otherg,^ heticef6rtfi; • 
•« it ihaii be my ff udy to learn from -you^ Row 

«« my 
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L E C T. appear to relate to Decoration biity, ahd to ht 
^^^' one of the inferior arts of catchiti^an audience* 
But this is far from being the cafe* It is inti« 
tnately conne^ed with what is, or ought to be, 
the end of all Public Speaking, Perfuafion ; and 
therefore deferves the ftudy of the mod grave 
and ferious Sp^kers, .as much as of thofe whofe 
i>p3y^ aim is to pleafe* 

i 

FoK, let it be confidered, whenever we addrefii 
ourfelves to others by words, our intention cer* 
tainly i% to make fome impreffioft o& thofe to 
whom we fpeak ; it is to convey to them our 
ewn ideas and emotions. Now die tone c^ out 
voice, our "looks, and geftmreSy interpret oiu: 
ideas amd emotknis no lefs than wordtf do^ ; n^y^ 
the impreffion they make on others^ is* frequently 
much flronger than any that words can make* 
We often fee, that an expreffive look, or m pad 
ionate cry, unaccompanied by words, eoiweys 
tp' others more forcible ideas, and rocrfes withii} 
them ftronger paffions, tltein csai be ennummi* 
eated by tiie. moft eloquent DiCcovtdei The 
figniflcation of Our fentiments, made by tones 
andgei^ures, has thisr advantage above that made 
by words^ that it is the language of natur^^ It 
is- that method of interpreting our mind whkh 
nature- ba» diftated to a)l,^ and wbich is^ und'er^ 
ftood ' by al{i; whereas words are- 0lnXf whktmy 
OMivestional ^mbol&of our-^ideas ; anit^ by coth 
i^uenee^ muA make a mwe- f&eUe' impeeBixHh 
Sb'tnte-is^thi^ that, tfrrendw words l^ttji i^ni- 
4jMnt^ they mufti ahnoff' iik e^rapyt ca(^ re^ei^ 

J ' fome 
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ibme »id from the manner of Pronunciation and L s <: T« 
DeUvery } and he who, in fpealcihg, fhould em. 
ploy hsa;p words, without enforcing them by 
proper tones and accents, would leave u$ with 
a faint and indiftindt impreiUon, often with a 
doubtful and ambiguous conception, of what he 
had deHyered. Nay, fo clofe is the connection 
between certain fentiments s^nd the proper 
manner of pronouncing them, that he who 
does not pronounce them after that manner, 
9an never perfume us, that be believes, or feeitSf 
the fentiments them£elves« His I>eliv«ry may 
be fuch as to give the lie to aU that he ai|ertf« 
When Marcus Callidius accufed one of an at* 
tempt to ppiibn him, but ei^fac^: his Hficufation 
ia ^ languid manner, ai^ wi^hottfetmy wirmili 
qr eai«fi#fl|¥fa of Deliyeiy, Qi^wq^ Mfhor pkacbd 
4)jr the ap<^fed perfoi^ ^piH>veit this into a« 
s^rgumpnt of the falfity of ^e cha^g^ <« A» 
« tu, ]^ Gallidi, nifi fipge^es, fie ag^ea ?*' Jn 
Shakefpea^e's J^ichard IL the Pucbgfg q£ York 
ii^ui impeaches the finfiex^ty of \m k\4bm^i 



H 



Bleeds he in earneft ! Look upon his faqe,. 

H^s e jes do drop no tears i hU pfsiyers are jeft ; 

His words come from his mouth; our$, from Qi\r.breaft|f 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied y 

We pray with heart and fouk 

BuT^^I h^lieve, it h needj^fji tq fay wy morft 

in order to fiiow the high importance of a good 

Delivery. I proceed, therefore, to fuch ob- 

fervatioffis^ a& appear to Hie iftoft uildfhl to b^ 

made on this head. 

The 
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4)op pronunciXtion, or delivery 

L E C T. The great objects which every Public Speaker 
xxxiiL ^j naturally have in his eye in forming his 
Delivery, are, firft, to fpeak fo as to be fully 
and eafily underftood by all who hear him ; and 
next, to Ipeak with grace and force, fb as to 
pleafe and to move hiis Audience. Let us con- 
iider what is mod ^ important with refpe£fc to 
each of thefe •• 

W In order to be fully and eafily underftood, 

'^ the four chief requifites are, *i due degree of 
L<HKdnefs of Voice; Diftin6tnefsj Slownefsj and 
Propriety of Pronunciation. 

The firft attention of every Public Speaker, 
douMlefs, muft be to make himfelf be heard by 
ai^l thofe to whom he fpeaks. He muft endea- 
vour to fill with his voice the Ipace occupied by 
the Aflembly. This power of voice, it may be 
thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is fo in a 
good meafure ; but, however, may receive con- 
fid^rable affiftance &om art. Much depends for 
this ijurpofe on the proper pitch, and manage- 
ment of the voice. Every man has three pitches 
in his voice ; the High, the Middle, and the Low 
one. The High, is that which he ufes in calling 
aloud to fome one at a diftance. The Low is, when 
he approaches to a whiiper. The Middle is, that 
which he employs in common converfation, and 



* On this whole fubje6t» Mr. Sheridan's Ledures on Elocu- 
tion are very worthy of being confulted ; and fercnd hints are 
here taken from them. 

which 
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whfch he fliottld getierdily )ik in I*ublic Dit ^|^T- ^ 
courlfei "' For it is a grfeat miliake^ to imagine 
that one hinft take l3ie higheft pitch of his voice, 
ih order to be well heard by a gr6^t AlTembly. 
This is cbnfbunding two things which are dif- 
ferfeht, Loudnefs, or Strength of Sound, wiih 
the key, or note oh which we fpeak. A Speaker 
rhay render his vbice louder, without altering 
the key ; and W6 Ihall alwiays be able to give 
itioft body, indft perfeverili^ force of found, to 
thaft pitch of voite to which in cohverfa^ori we 
are dccuftomed. Whereas, by fetlihg oiit <6n 
dur higheft pitch ttr key. We certainly allow 
ourfelves lefs compaft, afaid are liKely lo ftraih 
our voice before we have done. We fliall fa- 
tigtie ourlfelves, And fpeak with jpjaiii ; and 
whenever a iriah ij)eaks with paiii id himfelf, 
he is dlWays heard with pkin hy his Audience. 
Give the voicS, therefore, full urerigth arid 
(Veil bf ibUtid ; blit always pilch it oh your 
ordiiiaty f|)6aking key. Make it a ctthftant rule 
nevfer tb utlfer a gt-edt^r quantity of voice, ihari 
you can atfoi'd Without pairi lb ^ourfelves, arid 
without ahy extlrabirdinary effort. As long as 
you keep withih thefe bbunas, the other organs 
of fpeech will be al liberty to difcliarge their 
ftverdi bffifcfeis with ieate ; drid jdu will always 
have ybur vblc6 Uiidfet command. But whenever 
ydu trkiil^i-efe thete boUnds, you give up the 
reins, and haV6 hb Ibiiger any riianagement of 
it. It is an ufeful rule too, in order to be well 
liedfd, tb fli biir eVe bn fomie of the molt diftant 
pbflbtii^ in the dlfenibiy, and to coniider our- 
VoL. II. D D felves 
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L £ c T. felves AS i^eaking to them* We naturally and 
^^^^™^* mechanically utter our words with fuch a degree 
of ftrength, as to make ourfelves be heard by 
one to whom we addrefs ourfelves, provided he 
be within the reach of our voice. As this is 
the cafe ^ in common converfation, it will hold 
alfo iti Public Speaking. But remember, that 
in public as well as in converfation, it is poffible 
to offend by (peaking too loud. This extreme 
hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon 
it in rumbling indiftin6t mafles ; befides its giv- 
ing the Speaker the diiagreeable appearance of 
one who endeavours to compel affent, by mere 
vehemence and force of found. 

In the next place, to being well heard, and 
clearly underflood, diftin6tnefs of articulation 
colitributes more, perhaps, than mere loudnefi 
of found. The quantity of found neceifary to 
fUil even a large fpilce, is fmaller than is com- 
monly imagined : and with diftin6t articulation, 
a man of a weak voice will make it reach farther 
than the ftrongeil voice can reach without it. 
To this, therefore, every Public Speaker ought 
to pay great attention. He mull give every 
found which he utters its due proportion, and 
make every fyUable, and even every letter in 
the word which he pronounces^ be heard dif- 
tindlly ; without flurring, whiQ)ering, or fiip- 
preffing any of the proper founds. 

In the third place, in order to articulate dif- 
tinfilly, moderation is requifite with regard to 

lo the 
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the fpeed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of l e c t. 
Speech confounds all articulation, and all mean- ,^^^^\ 
ing. I need fcarcely obferve, that there may 
be alfo an extreme on the oppofite jQde. It is 
obvious, that a lifelefs, drawling Pronunciation, 
"which allows the minds of the hearers to be 
always outrunning the Speaker, muft render 
every Difcourfe infipid and fatiguing. But the 
extreme of fpeaking too fail is much more com^* 
mon, and requires the more to be guarded 
againft, becaufe, when it has grown up into a 
habit, few errors are more difficult to be cor- 
rected. To pronounce with a proper degree of 
flownefs, and with a full and clear Articulation, 
is the firft thing to be ftudied by all who begin 
to fpeak in public ; and cannot be too much 
recommended to them. Such a Pronunciation 
gives weight and dignity to their Difcburfe. It 
is a great affiftance to the voice, by the paufes 
and reds which it allows it more eafily to make; 
and it enables the Speaker to fwell all his founds 
both with more force and more mufic. It affifts 
him alfo in preferving a due command of him- 
felf ; whereas a rapid and hurried manner is 
apt to excite the flutter of fpirits, which is 
the greatefl enemy to all right execution in 
the way of Oratory. ** Promptum fit os," fays 
Quin6iilian, ^^ non prasceps, moderatum, non 
« lentum.'* 

After thefe fundamental attentions to the 
pitch and management of the voice, to diftindb 
articulation, and to a proper degree of flownefi 

D D 2 of 
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L £ c T« of Q>eedfa9 l^hat a Public Speaker muft, in the 
^^^?^^\ fourth place, ftudy, is, propriety of Pronuncia* 
tion J or the giving to evety word which he 
uttei's, that found, which the moft polite uiage 
of the language appropriates to it ; in oppofition 
to broad, vulgar, or ptoviUcial Pronunciation. 
This h requifitfe, both for fpeakiiig intelligibly, 
atid for fpeakirig with graee or beauty. Inftruc- 
tions concerning this article eati be given by 
the living voide orily. But thfere i& one obferva- 
tion, whidi it iriAy not be improper here to 
make. In the Englifli lariguige, eriery word 
t^hich confifts of mdre syllables thati one, has 
cine accented iyllable. The accent refts fome- 
times on the vowelj foitl^times oh the confo- 
nant. Seldom^ or never, is^ there more than 
64ie accented lyUable in any Etiglilh word, how- 
ever lotig"*; and the genius ^* the language re- 
quills the voice to liiark that iyllable by a 
ftronget percuffion, and to pafi more flightly 
over the reft. Now, after we have learned the 
proper feats of thefe accents, it is an important 
rule, to give every word juft the fame accent 
in Public Speaking, as in Common Difcourfe. 
Many perfons err in this relpeft. When they 
Ipeak in public, ind with Ibletanity, they pro- 
nounce the fyllablefs in a difibrent manner from 
what they do it other times. They dwell upcm 
them, and protra6t them ; they multiply accents 
on the fame word; from a miftaken notion, that 
it ^ives gravity and fotee to their dilcourfcj and 
adds to the fdmp Off PiiblicDeclamation. Where- 
tt§, this is one &f the greatfeil faults ibitt can be 

com- 
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committed in Pronunciation ; it majkes ^bat i^ l £ c T. 
called a theatric^} or mouthing manner j ^^d , ^^^^^ 
gives aja artificial affe6led air to Speech, 'whiph 
detr9i6l:s greatly both from its agreeablent^fs^ an4 
its impreffion. 

I PEocEED to treat next of thafe higher parts 
of delivery, by ftudying which, a Speaker has 
fome thing farther in view than merely to render 
hinjfelf intelligible, apd feeks to give grace and 
force to what he utters. Thefe may be com- 
prifed under four he^ds, !|£mphafis, Fau&s, 
Tpnes, and Geftures: Let me only premife in 
general, to what I am to fay concerning then?, 
that attention to thefe articles of delivery is by 
no ineans to be confined, as fome might be ^pt 
to ipi^gine, to the more elabprarte and ^sXhetick 
p^ts of a Difcourfe. Tbpre is, perhaps, as great 
^ttentjon requjiite, and as much i]^ill di^layec}, 
i|i adapting Emphafis, Paufes, Tones, and GeP 
tures, properly, to calm and plain Ipeakiflgj 
and the efie6t of a juft and graceful delivery 
wijl, in every part of afubje6l, be found of biglj 
ia)pprt^nce for commanding attention, a|id e^« 
forcing ^hat is ipoken. 

First, Let us confider Emphafis; by this,^ 
is meant a ftronger and fuller found of voice^ 
by which we diftinguifti the aGcente4 fyllable of 
fbiifXQ WQf d, op which we defigp tp lay partiqular 
ftrefs, and to {j[\pw how it affe6ls the reft qf the 
Sentence. Sometime^ the enjpl^atic wor4 m^^ 
be diftipguiibed by ^ particular tone qf voic«. 
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L £ c T. as well as by a flronger accent. On the right 
^'^^^^^ management of the Emphafis depend the whole 
life and Ipirit of every Difcourfe. If no Em- 
phafis be placed on any words, not only is DiC' 
courfe rendered heavy and lifeleis, but the 
meaning left often ambiguous. If the Emphafis 
be placed wrong, we pervert and confound the 
meaning wholly. To give a common inflance ; 
Tuch a fimple queilion as this, ^ Do you ride to 
town to-day ?'* is capable of no fewer than four 
difierent acceptations, according as the Emphafis 
is differently placed on the words. If it be pro- 
nounced thus : Do 1/ou ride to town to-day ? 
the anfwer may naturally be. No ; I fend my 
fervant in my fl;ead. If thus; Do you ride to 
town to-day ? Anfwer, No, I intend to walk. 
Do you ride to town to-day ? No j I ride out 
into the fields. Do you ride to town to^^day ? 
No ; but I fliall to-morrow : In like manner, in 
folemn Difcourfe, the whole force and beauty 
of an exprefiion often depend on th^ accented 
word ; and we may prefent to the hearers quite 
difierent views of the fame Sentiment, by placing 
the Emphafis difierently. In the following 
words of our Saviour, obferve in what different 
lights the thought is placed, according as the 
words are pronounced: ** Judas, betrayefl; thou 
" the Son of Man' with akifs?** betrayeji ihoa-^ 
makes the reproach turn on the infamy of trea- 
chery. Betrayed tJiou — makes it refl;, upon 
Judas's connection with his mafter. Betrayeft 
thou the Son of Man — refl,s it, upon our Sa- 
viour's perfonal chara6ler and eminence. Be- 
♦ trayeft 
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trayeft thou the Son of Man with a kifs? — turns l E c T. 
it, upon his proftituting the flgnal of peace xxxni. 
and fiiendfhip, to the purpofe of a mark of 
deflru6l:ion. 

In order to acquire the proper management 
of the emphafis, the great rule, and indeed the 
only rule poffible to be given is, that the Speaker 
lludy to attain a juil conception of the force and 
Ipirit of thofe fentiments which he is to pro- 
nounce. For to lay the Emphafis with exa6t 
propriety, is a conftant exercife of good fenfe 
and attention. It is far from being an incon- 
fiderable attainment. It is one of the greateft 
trials of a true and juft tafle ; and mud arife 
from feeling delicately ourfelves, and from judg- 
ing accurately, of what is fitteft to ilrike the 
feelings of others. There is as great a differ- 
ence between a Chapter of the Bible, or any 
other' piece of plain profe, read by one who 
places the feveral Emphafes every where with' 
taile and judgment, and by one who negleSls 
or miflakes them, as there is between the fame 
tune played by the mod mallerly hand, or by 
the mod bungling performer. 

In all prepared Difcourfes, it would be of 
great ufe, if they were read over or rehearfed in 
private, with this particular view, to fearch for 
the proper Emphafes before they were pro- 
nounced in public; marking, at the fame time, 
with a pen, the emphatical words in every fen- 
tence, or at lead in the mod weighty and 

DD4 affeaing 
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L £ c T. ^Si^l^gfja^Trtj^f of the Difcourfe, avd filing t\kem 
^^^\ lyell iq memory. Were this attention q^len^ 
bellowed, ^ere this part of fronimpiat^ 
fludied with more exa£tnefs, and not l^ft tp th^ 
moment of delivery, as is commonly done, 
|^u|:jliq Speakprci would find their care :|bun- 
4suitly repaid, by the remarkable e£fe£t3 which 
it, would produce upon their audiepc^. l^et me 
c^utioi^ai at tl\e iame time^^ ^S^}^^ <>^^ error, 
th^t of mul^plyiqg emphaticsd wo^ds top much. 
It is pjily by a prudept r^ferve in the ufe of 
theppji t^^* ^® Witt g^ve t^hpi^fi any weight. If 
th.ey r^cur too ofleq ; if a fp^akep sfttempts to 
l-en^er ey^y thiqg which Ifi^ iayi^ of higb im- 
piortance, by ^ wultit;ude of ftraflg Emphafps, 
vfe l(paa l^^rn to p^y little regard tQ them. To 
j?ro^4 wery §efl1*nce ii^i^h pmphaticsl woi;4»« 
i§.\ikse .crA\?4ing §|1 thp page^ of a ^opk with 
^^^icl^ Ch^ra0:ers^ whiph, as, tp thp efieft, is j^ll 
the fame with »|ipg qp <Uc^ ^iftt^^aio^Wi at aJJ^ 

N{;xT to Eii^ph^iis, the Pa^fes in Spi^aki^g 
4{t5[iaw4 attention. I^K? aje of t wp kii^^s J. ^rft, 
IwpJhaliipal P^ufe^ aud fle}^t, f^ph ^ wrk.the 

diftinaions of Senfe. 4ft ^fl^P^ia^Sftl V^^ is 
made, after fomething has been faid of peculiar 
ipomenta a^d on w^c^ we V4Pt to ^x the 
hearer's ^tteptiqii. Sametiffies. b?|i?re fucl\ % 
thingf is f^id, >Kft. uflft^uf it, ip v^lJ? a pi^ufe 
of this nature*. Sqp^^. pauf^^ h^ve tfiji fame 
efea ^s a (^ro»g Epiptx^^^s.^, f^ft^ ^^e. fefej^ 
to the fame rule^; eip^f^r tq tljft c^utioK) 
jj^ft nqw/^iven^ of nqt r^e^|[ tfefn*, togifet 

^uently, 
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quqptly* For as tl^^y excite uncommon attention, L E o T. 
awi oi pQurfp raife expe6lation, if the impo^- ^^>y>^ 
^ppe ot! the matter be not fu^ly anfweraWe to 
£i4ch ei^pe^^tion, they occafipn diiappointmesit 
q^d di%vft. 

s 

But the mod frequent and the principal ufe 
of paufes, is to mark the divifions of the fenfe, 
ftpd at the iame time to allow the Speaker to 
4i*stW hU hreath ; and the prqper and graceful 
^^ju^nt^^nt of fuch paufes, is one of the moil 
i;iice an4 difl^cult articles in delivery. In all 
Public Speaking, the managemeut of the breath 
requires a gaod deal of care, fo as not to be pbr 
lig^d to divide words from one another^ which 
have fp intifK^^te a ponneS^ion, that they ought 
toi \k^ prqnQwnqed with the fame byeath, aft4 
\vithomt the lead feparation. Many a fentenc^ 
is mife^ahly ipangled, and the force of the 
Einphafis totally loft, by diviiio^s being inad^ 
in the wrong plape. Tq avoid this, every ong^ 
whi|e ha is fpeaking, ihould be very carefv4 
tp. provide a. fHU fi^pply of hreath % whafc hft 
is to utter. It is a great miftake tQ ii^^in^^ 
th^ t^^ h^^^^h ^u(t ha ^TBwn only at the en4 
of a, p^io4» ^hen the vqice is allowed to fall. 
It m%y eafily be gi^thered at the int^rvftls of th^i 
p^e.ifw4% whpfl, the voice is only fufpended for a 
moipentj andj^ by this wanj^gem^nt, one may 
have 4witys a, fi#cient ftqck for carrying om 
the iRflgeft. f^ntWfi?,. vithout i»jM:«pejC va^^f 

I? 
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L £ c T. If any one, in Public Speaking, fliaU have 
t _^ , J^ formed to himfelf a certain melody or tune, 
which requires reil and paufes of its own, di^ 
tin£): from thofe of the fenfe, he has, undoubt- 
edly, contracted one of the worft habits into 
which a Public Speaker can fall. It is the fenfe 
which fhould always rule the paufes of the 
voice ; for wherever there is any fenfible fuf- 
penfion of the voice, the hearer is always led 
to expe6); fomewhat correfponding in the mean- 
ing. Paufes, in Public Difcourfe, mud be 
formed upon the manner in which we utter 
ourfelves in ordinary, fenfible converfation ; and 
not upon the ftiff artificial manner which we 
acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. The general run of 
punctuation is very arbitrary ; often capricious 
and falfe ; and dictates an uniformity of tone 
in the paufes, which is extremely difkgreeable: 
for we are to obferve, that to render paufes 
graceful and expreffive, they mufl; not only be 
made in the right place, but alio be accom- 
panied with a proper tone of voice, by which 
the nature of thefe paufes is intimated ; much 
more than by the length of them, which can 
never be exaCtly meafured. Sometimes it is 
only a flight and fimple fu^enfion of voice 
that is proper; fometimes a degree of cadence 
in the voice is required ; and fometimes that 
peculiar tone and cadence, which denote the 
fentence finiflied. In all thefe cafes, we i^e 
to regulate ouifelves, by attending to the man- 
ner in which Nature teaches us to (peak, when 

engaged 
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engaged in real and eame(t difcourfe with l E c T. 
others. xxxra. 

t 

When we are reading or reciting verfe, there 
is a peculiar difficulty in making the paufes 
juftly; The difficulty arifes from the melody of 
verfe, which di£lates to the ear paufes or refts 
of its own ; and to adjuft and compound thefe 
properly with the paufes of the fenfe, fo as 
neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the ubder** 
ftanding, is fo very nice a matter, that it is no 
wonder we fo feldom meet with good readers of 
poetry. TheYe are two kinds of patifes that 
belong to the mufic of verfe ; one is, the pauie 
at the end of the line ; and the other, the 
caefural paufe in the middle of it. With regard 
to the paufe at the end of the line ; which marks 
that ftrain or verfe to be finifhed, rhyme ren- 
ders this always fenfible, and in fome meafure 
compels us to obferve it in our Pronunciation. 
In blank verfe, where there is a greater liberty 
permitted of running the lines into one another, 
fbmetimes without any fufpenfion in -the fenfe, 
it has been made a queilion. Whether in read* 
ing fuch verfe with propriety, any regard at 
all ihould be paid to the clofe of a line ? On 
the Stage, where the appearance of fpeaking 
in verfe ihould always be avoided, there can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the clofe of fuch lines 
as make no paufe in the fenfe, ihould not be 
rendered perceptible to the ear. But on other 
occafigns, this were improper : for what is the 
ufe of melody, or for what end has the Poet 

compofed 
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LB c T . compof^d iq verfa, it\ in i^efidl^g h|s Im^^ we 
fupprefs his numbers ; and degrade theip, by 
our pronunciation, into mere profe ? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to re^d bl^nk verfe fo as to 
piake every line feniible to the ean At the 
£tme time, in d(^ng fq, f^very 2|ppearance of 
fing^fong and tope mufl be cs^refuUy guarded 
^ga,inil:» T^e clofe of the line, where i^ makes 
no paufe in the meaning, ought to be n^arl^gd, 
npt hy fuf^h % to^e ^^ is u|ed 19 ^pilhing a &&- 
tepe0 ; but without either letting thjB voip^ 1^), 
ff elevating it, it fhould be mporked only by fk^h 
9 flight fufpenfion of found, ^s ippy diftinguiffe 
ik^ pa^g^ from one U^e to another without iQ*- 
j^ring the meaning. 

The other Hind of mufic^ paul^P^ k tha^t yfkiqk 
f^Us fomewh^e shout the mid4)^ of <ife9^ vo^, 
Wd divides^ it inljo two hemifliplj^ j 4 paiHff » «flf 
fo gf«l*t as that whii3h belongs tq tfee clefe of 
th^ }|pe, but ftiU fen^blo tQ »n oi^dinftry jbi^ 

This, which 13 called the ca^iUral pwi^> in th« 
l^rench heroic yerfe fsdls uniformly in the middle 
of the line. In the i^ngliih? Jt m^ f^U »fter the 
4th> 5th, 6th, or 7th iyll^blps ip the line* md na 
fttkeiS Where the verfe ii^ fQ cqnftjufted, tbftt 
thM oa^fural pauTe coincide? with the flighted 
p4Hf^ or divi^on in the feQ£e) the line c&a be 
i^fl,d e»fily; as in the two firft verfes of Hip* 
;P0p€!'s MeiHah; 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the fong ; 
7p heavenly themes, fublimer ftrains belong- 

But 
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But if it Ih^U happen that words, wWch Bivft fach t^Cti 
A ilria and intiiriate conneiSlidri as itot to beaf .****^' 
even a hiomentary feparatioh, are divided frotfi 
one another by this caefural paulfe, we then feel 4 
fort of ftruggle between the fenfe and the found, 
which renders it difficult to read fuch lined 
gracefully. The rule of pi:oper Pronunciatioii 
in fuch cafes is, to regard only the paUfe which 
the fenfe forms ; d,nd to read the line accord- 
ingly. The negle6t of the caafbral paufe may 
make the line found fomewhat unharmonioufly; 
biit the effe6i would be much wdrfe, if the fetlfe 
were facrificed to the foimd. J^ot inftancfe, ih 
the following line of Milton : 

— What in me is daTk5 

Illumine; what is low, raife and fuppoft*— 

The fenfe clearly di6lates the pslufe after " iliu* 
" mine,** at the end of the third fyllable» 
which^ in reading, ought to be made acdofd^ 
ingly; though^ if the melody only were to be 
regarded, ** illuuiine" jhould be t;onne6ted 
with what follows, and the paufe not made till 
the 4th or 6th iyllable. So, in the following 
line of Mr. Pope's (Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot) : 

I fit, with fad civiKty I r^afl ^ 

llie ear plainly points out the caefural paufe as 
falling after " fed,** the 4th iyilable. But it 
wdtild be very bad reading to Make any p^uib 
there, fo as to feparate '< fad*' and /^tivility.'* 
'The fenfe admits of no other paufe than after 
the fecond.fyilable " fit," which therefor? muft 
be the o!>iy paufe made in the readltig. 

I PROCEED. 
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Xi B c T. I PROCEED to treat next of Tones in Pronun^ 
dation, which are different both from emphafis 
and paufes; confiding in the modulation of the 
voice, the notes or variations of found which we 
employ in Public Speaking, How much of the 
propriety, the force and grace of Difcburfe, muft 
depend on thefe, will appear from this fingle 
confideration ; that to aimoft every fentiment 
we utter, more efpecially to every (Irong emo- 
tion. Nature hath adapted fome peculiar tone 
of voice; infomuch, that he who fhould tell 
another that he was very angry, or much 
grieved, in a tone which did not fuit fuch 
emotions, inftead of being believed, would be 
laughed at. Sympathy is one of the moft pow- 
erful principles by which Perfuafive Difcourle 
works its effect. The Speaker endeavours to 
transfufe into his hearers his own fentiments 
and emotions j which he can never be fuccefs- 
ful in doing, unle^ he utters them in fuch a 
manner as to convince the hearers that he feels 
them *. The proper expreffion of tones, there- 
fore. 



* ** All that pafles in the mind of man may be reduced to 
<< two clafles, which I call Ideas and Emotions. By Ideas, I 
'* mean all thoughts which rife and pafs in fucceffion in the 
^* mind* By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in arranging, 
<* combining, and feparating its ideas ; as well as all the effe^s 
« produced on the mind itfelf by thofe ideas, from the more 
** violent agita&>n of the paffions, to the calmer feelings pro* 
^< duced by the operation of the inteUeft and the hncy* In 
** fhort, thought is the objeft of the one, internal feelihg of 
M the other. That which ferves to exprefs the former, I call 

« the; 
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fbre» deferves to be attentiTely fludied by every l e c t. 
one who would be a fuccefsful Orator. xxxra. 

The greateft and mod material inflru£iion 
which can be given for this purpofe is, to form 
the tones of Public Speaking upon the tones of 
fenfible and animated converfation. We may 
Qbferve, that every man, when he is much 
m eameft in common Difcourfe, when he is 
engaged in Q)eaking on fome fubjeS; which 
intereils him nearly, has an eloquent or per- 
fuafive tone and manner. What is the reafon 
of our being often fo frigid and unperfuafive 
in Public Difcourfe, but our departing from the 
natural tone of Speaking, and delivering our- 
felves in an affedled artificial manner. Nothing 
can be more abfurd than to imagine, that as 
foon as one mounts a Pulpit, or rifes in a 
Public Aflembly, he is inftantly to lay afide 
the voice with which he exprefies himfelf in 
private ; to aflume a new, fludied tone, and a 
cadence altogether foreign to his natural 
manner. This has vitiated all delivery; this 
has given rife to cant and tedious monotony, 
in the different kinds of modern Public Speak- 
ing, eQ>ecially in the Pulpit. Men departed 



<< the Language of Ideas $ and the latter, the Language of 
<< Emotions. Words are the figns of the one, tones of the 
** other* Without the ufe of thefe two forts of Language, 
« it 18 impoffible to communicate through the ear all that 
** pafles in the mind of man*'* 

Shxridan on the Art of Reading. 

from 
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LECT. fixHti Nature; and fought to ^Vfe A b^ittit)^ ^ 
*^^\ force, as they imagined, ft) IheiJr Dlferiu^, 
by fubftituting certain ftudied mufical tones, in 
thi^ room of flie genuine e^preffidlis of ftnti- 
ineht, which the voicfe carries in natursd Dif- 
courfe. Let 6Very Pttblic Speaker guard agaitift 
this error. Whether he fpeak itt k pKvatfe rbditii 
or in a greatt Affembly, let hiiti remi^mbfet that 
he ftill fpeaka. Follow Nature; eenfidef hcr# 
ihe teaches you to utter any ftltltiment ot fefet 
ing of yout* heart. Imagise a Itibjefil cf debite 
ftdrled in conV^rfation among gl'af^ ktiA %ife 
tttett, and yourffelf bettring a Ihafb in ih Think 
kfitet t^ti4t manner, ^ith What tones attd iH^ 
flekions of Voicej yotl Vv^buld on ftifeft ah ttcci^ 
Soti eitprefe yourfelf, when yoU wdtte ttibft iti 
fearrtfcft, giHd fought ffioftW be-liftened Id. 
Catfy thfefe With you to the Bar, to the Pulpit, 
Qt lb ftHy Public Aflettibly; Ui fcheffe bfe the 
fburtdition bf yoiit ttiantier d^ prdhbttfecihg 
thdl^} Ahd ybu Will takfe th6 furfift method of 
rfehdiirlng your dellveiy both dgreeable afld ^r- 
lUafive. 

I kAvM fdld. Let thefe (5onv6rfation toiifefe be 
the Jbufidatloh of Public Pronunciation ; for, 
on fome occafions, folemn Public Speaking 
requires them to be exalted beyond the flrain 
Of cdlritnoh UilboUtfe. Ih a fbritlal ftudffed 
Dilation, the elevation bf the Style,' and the 
harniony of the fentences, prompt, almofl ne- 
ceiTarily, a modulation df voide more rduHded, 
aiid boWbrJilg thdfe iipan mufic, than con- 

2 veriation 
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yet{$Hon admits. This gives rife to what L e o t. 
m called the Declaiming Manneh But though ^^^^^^- 
this mode of Pronunciatioa runs confiderably 
beyond ordinary Difcourf^, yet ftill it muft have 
for its bafi$9 the natural tones of grave and dig'* 
nified converfation. I muft obferve, at the 
lame time/ that the conftant indulgence of a 
declamatory manner is not favourable either to 
a good compofition, or good delivery ; and is 
in hazard of betraying Public Speakers into 
that nioQOtony of tone and cadence, which is 
{0 generally complained of» Whereas^ he who 
forms the general run of his delivery upon a 
peaking manner, is not likdy ever to become 
difagreeable through monotony. He will have 
the fame natural variety in his tones, which a 
per&n has in con veHation. Indeed, the per. 
fe6lion of delivery requires both thefe different 
manners, that of fpeaking with livelinefs and 
eafe, and that of disclaiming with ftatelinefs 
and dignity, to be poffeffed by one man ; and 
to be employed by him, according as the di& 
ferent parts of his Difcourfe require either the 
one or the other. This is a perfedlion which 
if not attained by many ; the greateft part of 
i^ublic Speakers allowing their delivery to be 
formed altogether accidentally; according as 
fome turn of voice appears to them moft beauti* 
ful, or fome artificial model has caught their 
fancy ; and Acqtiirin^^ by this means, a habit 
of Pronunciation, which they can never vary. 
But the capital dire6lion, which ought never 
to be forgotten, ip, to copy the proper tones 
voun, Bi; for 
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L E c T. for expreffing every fentiment froift thofe wbidi 
xxxni. j^atiire di6late& to us, in con verfation with 
others ; to fpeak always with her voic©^ ; and 
not to form to ourfelves a fantaftic public man- 
ner, from an abfurd fancy o^^ i^ being more 
beautiful than a natural one*. 

It now remains to treat of Gefture, or what 
is called A6lion in public Difcourfe. Soine na- 
tions animate their words in common converfa- 
tion, with many more motions e£ the body than; 
others do. The French and the Italians are^ 
in this refpe6t, much more fprightly tiian we.- 
But there is no nation, hftrdly anyperfon fo 
phlegmatic, as not to accompany their word9 
with fome a6lions and gefticulations, on all oc- 
eafions^, when they are much in earneft. It is 
therefore unnatural in a Public Speaker, it 
is inconfiftent with that eameftnefs and feriouf. 
nefs which he ought to fliow in all affairs of 
moment, to remain quite Unmoved in his out- 
ward appearance, and to let the words dr(^' 



* ** Loquere," (fayia an* Author of the lall century, who ha» 
written a Treatife in Verfe, de Geftuet Voce Oratoris^^) 

*< Loqu^e; hoc yitium commune, loquatur 
*• Ut nemo ; at tenfa declamitet omnia voce. 
•* Tu loquere, ut mos eft hominum j boat fe latrat ille jf 
" lUe vlulat ; rudit Mo; (fari fi talia;digaum eftr) . 
*^ Nosrhominem vox uUa fonat rs^tione loquenfem..^' 

JoANNhS LwA»t de Gefttt et Voce, 

Lib. II. Paris, 1^75^ 



» » 
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from his mouth, without ant exprefflon of mean. L e c T, 
ihg, or warmth in his gefture. ^^ * 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of a6lion, 
is undoubtedly the fame with what I gave as to 
propriety of ton^. Attend to the looks and 
geftures, in which ^afloeilnefs, indignation^ com- 
paflion, or any other emotion^ difcovers itfelf 
to moft advantage in the common iiitercourfe 
of men; and let thefe be your model. Some 
of thefe looks and geftures are common to all 
men; and there are alfo certain peculiarities^ 
of manner which diftinguifh every individual.. 
A public Speaker muft take that manner which 
is moft naturd to himfelf. For it is here, juft 
as in tones. It is not the bufinefs of a Speaker 
to form to himfelf a certain fet of motions and 
geftures, which he thinks moft becoming and 
agreeable, and to pradlife thefe in public, with- 
out their having any correfpondence to the 
manrief which is natural to him private. His 
geftures and motions ought all to carry that 
kind of expreffion which nature has di6lated 
to him ; and unlefs this be the cafe^ it is im-» 
poflible, by means of any ftudy, to avoid their 
appearing ftiff' and forced. 

.HowEVEB, although nature muft be ,thg 
ground-work, I admit that there is room in 
this matter for fome ftudy and art. For many 
perfons are naturally ungraceful in the motions 
which , they make ; and this ungracefulnefs 
might, in part at leaft, be reformed by applicais 

E E a . tion 
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L E c T. tion and care. The ftudy of a&ion in 

Speaking, confifts chiefly in guarding againft 
awkward and difagreeable motions, and in 
learning to perform fuch as are natural to the 
Speaker, in the moll becoming manner. For 
this end it has been advifed by writers on this 
fubje^t, to praftife before a mirror, where one 
may fee and judge of his own geftures. But I 
am afraid perfons are not always the beft 
judges of the gracefulne& of their own mo- 
tions ; and one may declaim long enough be- 
fore a mirror^ without corre6ting any of his 
&ults. The judgment of a friend, whofe good 
tafte they can trufl, will be found of much 
greater advantage to beginners, than any mir- 
ror they can ufe. With regard to particular 
rules concerning action and geiliculation-, 
Quin6iilian has delivered a great many, in the 
lall Chapter of the nth Book of his Inftitu- 
tions ; and all the modern writers on this fub- 
je6l have done little elie but tranflate them. 
I am not of opinion that fuch rules, delivered 
either by the voice or on paper, can be of much 
ufe, unlefs perfons faw them exemplified before 
their eyes*. 

I SHALL 



* The few followifig hints only I (hall adrenture to throw 
out, in (^afe they may be of any fervice. When fpeaking in 
public, one fhould ftudy to prefenre as much dignity as pol^ 
fible, in the whole attitude of the body. An ered pofture is gew 
QCfally t0be diofea^ ftanding firm, fo as to have the fuUeft auid 

. . «6 frecft 
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I SHALL only add further on this head, that l e c T. 
in order to fucceed well in delivery, nothing is ^^^'"^ 
more necefiary than for a Speaker to guard 
againil a certain flutter of fpirits, which is pe- 
culiarly incident to thofe who begin to fpeak iii 
public. He mull endeavour above all things to 
be recolle6led, and matter of himfelf. Fpr this 
end, he will find nothing of more ufe to him 
than to ftudy to become wholly engaged in hii 

fubjedt ; to be poffeffed with a fenfe of its im- 

- - -^ — — ^ 

freeft command of all his motions ; any inclination which is ufed 
Ihould be forwards towards the hearers, which is a natural ex^- 
prei&on of earneftnefs« As for the countenance, the chief rule 
18) that it (hould correfpond with the nature of the difcourfe^ 
and when no particular emotion is expreffed, a ferious and manly- 
look is always this beft. The eyes (hould never be fixed clofe 
oh any one obje6i» but move eafily round the audience. In 
the motions made with the Irands, confifts the chief part of 
gefture in Speaking. The ancients condemned all motions 
performed by the left hand alone ; but I am not fendble that 
thefe are always ofFenfivey though it is natural for the right 
hand to be more frequently employed. Warm emotions de- 
mand the motion of both hands correfponding together. But 
whether one gefticulates with one or with both hands* it is an 
important rule, that all his motions Ihbuld be free and eafy« 
Narrow and ftraitened movements are generally ungraceful; 
for which reafon, motions made with the hands are direded to . 
proceed from the (houlder rather than from the elbow. Per- 
pendicular movements too with the hands, that is, in the 
ftraight line up and down> which Shakefpear, in Hamlet, callt 
** fa wing the air with the hand,'' are feldom good. Oblique 
motions are, in general, the moft graceful. Too fudden BXki 
nimble motions ihould be likewife avoided. Earneftnefs can 
be fuUy expreffed without theiQ. Shakefpear's direAions oa 
this head are full of good fenfe ; ** ufe all gently,'' fays he; 
^* and in the very torrent and tempeft of paflioo, acquire 9 
** temperance that may give it fmoothnefs." 

£ £ 3 portance 
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L E c T. portance or ferioufnefs ; to be conperned jnuch 
^^^^^^* more to perfuade than to pleafe. He will ge- 
nerally pleafe mofl^ when pleafing is not h^^ 
fpie nor cjjief aim. This is the only rational 
and proper, method of raifing one's felf above 
that timid j^nd balhful regard to an audience, 
ivhich is fo ready to difconcert a Speaker, both 
as to what he is to fay, and as to' his manner of 
faying iU 

I CANNOT conclude without an earnell admo? 
pition to guard againd all afie6lation, which is; 
the certain ruin of gpo,d delivery. J^et your 
manner, whatever it is, be your ownj neither 
imitated from another, nor affumed upon fome 
imaginary model, ^'hich is unnatqral to you, 
y^hatever i§ native, even Aough accompanied 
with ftveral defefts, yet is likely to pleafe; 
becaufe it fliows us a man ; becaufe it has the 
appearance of comiog from the heart. Whereas 
a delivery, attended with feveral acquired graces 
and beauties, if it be not eafy and free, if it 
betray the marks of art and affedlation, never 
fails to difguft. To attain any extremely cor- 
re6t and perfefilly graceful delivery, is what 
few can expe6l j fo many natural talents being 
requifite to concur in forming it. But to attain, 
what as to the effe6l is very little inferior, a 
forcible and perfuafive manner, is within the 
power of moll perfonsj if they will only unlearn 
falfe and corrupt habits; if they \yill allow them- 
felves to follow nature, and will fpeak in public 
{ts th^y do in private, when they fpeak in earneft 

' : and 
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Mid fitmi the heart. If one has naturally any l e c t. 
grofs defers in his voice or g^ftures, he begins xxx m. 
at the wrong end, if he attempts at reforming 
them only when he is to Ipeak in public. He 
ihould begin with re^ifying them in his private 
manner of Speaking ; and then carry to the pub- 
lic the right habit he has formed. For, when 
^ Speaker is engaged in a "Public Difcourfe, he 
ihould not be then employing his attention about 
his manner, or thinking of hiS tones and his gef- 
tures. If he be fo employed, ftudy and affe6la- 
tion will appear, fie ought to be then quite in 
earneft ; wholly occupied with his fubjedt and 
his fentiments ; leavipg Nature,' and previoufly 
formed habits, to prompt and fugged his n^n« 
per of delivery. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 



MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

L E C T. T HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds 
^^'^- of Public Speaking, of the Compofition, 
and of the Delivery of a Difcourfe. Before I 
finifli this fubjeft, it may be of ufe to fuggeft 
fome things concerning the propereft means of 
Improvement in the Art of Public Speaking, 
and the mod neceffary iludies , for that purpofe. 

To be an Eloquent Speaker, in the proper 
fenfe of the word, is far from being either 'a 
common or an eaiy attainment. Indeed, to 
compofe a florid harangue on fome popular 
topic, and to deliver it fo as to am ufe an Au- 
dience, is a matter not very difficult. But 
though fome praife be due to this, yet the idea 
which I have endeavoured to give of Eloquence, 
is much higher. It is a great exertion of the 
human powers. It is the Art of being perfuafive 
and commanding; the Art, not of pleafing the 
fancy merely; but of fpeaking both to the un- 
derftanding and to the heart ; of interefting the 
hearers in fuch a degree, as to feize and carry 

them 
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them along with us; and to leave them with a deep L E c t. 
and ftrong impfeffion of what they have heard. .^^^* 
How many talents, natural and acquired, muft 
concur for carrying this to perfe6tion ? A ftrong, 
lively, and warm imagination ; quick fenfibility 
of heart, joined with folid judgment, goodfenfe, 
and prefence of miijd ; all improved by great 
and long attention to Style and Compoiition ; 
and fupported alfo by the exterior, yet impor- 
tant qualifications, of a graceful manner, a pre*^ 
fence not ungainly, and a full and tuneable 
voicfe. How little reafon to wonder, that a 
perfe6i; and accomplifhed Orator ihould be one 
of the chara6lers that is'moft rarely to be found? 

Let us not defpair, however. Between me- 
diocrity and perfection, there is a very wide 
interval. There are many intermediate ipaces, 
which may be filfed up with honour ; and the 
more rare and difficult that complete perfeftion 
is, the greater is the houour of approaching to 
it, though we do not fully attain it. The num- 
ber of Orators who ftand in the higheft clafs is,, 
perhaps, fmaller than the number of Poets who 
are foremoft in poetic fame ; but the ftudy of 
Oratory has this advantage above that of Poetry, 
that, in Poetry, one muft be an eminently good 
performer, or he is not fupportable : 

— — Mediocribus elTe PoStis 
Non homines, non PI, non concefs^re colamnse*. 



^ For God and Man, and lettered poft denies, 
That Poets ever are of middUag lize. Francis. 

(In 
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!• E c T, In Eloquence this do^s not hold. There, one 
^^T^ may poflefs a moderate ftation with digqity^ 
Eloquence admits of a great many different 
forms; plain ai)d iimple, as weU as high and 
pathetic ; and a genius that cannot reach the 
latter, may Ihine with much reputi^tlon ^iid uf^r 
fl^^n^fs in the former, 

Whethei^ Nature or Art contribute mpft to 
form an Orator,, is a trifling inquiry. In all at- 
tainnients whatever, Nature nuift be the prime 
agent. She mufi beilow the original talents. 
She mufl fow the feeds ; but culture is fequifite 
for bringing thefe feeds >to perfe6lion. Nature 
mufl: always have done fomewhat ; but a great 
deal wi}l ^Iwayi^ be lefi to be doqe by Art. This 
!£[ certs^iU) th^t ftudy and difcipline are more 
necefiary. for the improyepient of natural genius 
in Qratory, than t^ey s^rq ;n«Poetry. What I 
;nean is, that though Poetry be capable of rcr 
ceiving aflifl^ance ffom Critical Art, yet a Poet, 
without any aid fron^ Aft^ by the force of genius 
alone, c^n rife higher than a Publi^ Speaker 
> can dp, vfY\o has never given attention to the 
Tule3 of Styl^, (]!pmpoiition, and Delivery. Ho? 
mer formed himfelf ; Peinofthenes and Cicero 
Vere formed by the help pf much labour, and 
of many afliflances derived fcom t^e labour of 
Others. After thefe preliminary pbfervations, 
let us proceed to the main defign pf this Le6lure j 
to treat of the means to be ufed for improvement^ 
\i\ Eloquence, / * 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■• ^ ■•'■ ■ '■ ■■ ■. ^ 
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In the firftglace,^ What ftands higheft ip the l- E c TV 
ord^r of means, is perfonal charafler and diir 
.pofition. In order ta be a truly eloquent of 
perfuafive Speaker, nothing is more neceflary 
than to be a virtuous man. This was a favourite 
pofition among the ancient Rhetoricians : ** Non 
pofle Oratorem effe nifi virum boijum." To 
find anyfach connexion between virtue ai^d qn^ 
of the higheft liberal arts, muft give pleafurej 
and it can, I think, be clearly fhown, that thi$ 
is not a mere topic of declamation, but that th^ 
ponne6tion here alleged, isi undoubtedly founde4 
jn truth and reafoiit 

' Fob, confider firft, Whether any . thing Gpn<i 
t;nbute more to perfuafion, than the opinion 
which we entertain of the probity^ di^nterefted- 
nefs, candour, and other good mqral qualities 
of the perfon who endeavours to perf\iade^ 
Thefe give weight and force ta every thing 
which he utters ; i^ay, they^add a beauty to it j 
^hey difpofe us tq liften with attention and plea-* 
lure J and cf eat^ a fecret parti^li^y in favour pf 
that fide which he efpoufes. Whereas, if we 
entertain a fufpicion of craft and difingenuity^ 
of* a corrupt, or a bafe mind, in the Speaker, 
hig Eloquence lofes ^ill its real effect. It jfi^y 
entertain and amufe } but it is^ viewed as^ artifice^ 
as trick, as the play only of Speech ; and, 
viewed in this light, whom can it perfuade?> 
We even read a book with more pleafure, when 
y^e think favourably of its Author j but when 
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L £ c T. we have thet Jiving Speaker before our eyes, 
XXXIV. addreffing us perfonally on fome fubjeft of 
importance, the opinion we< entertain of his 
charaS;er mud have a much more powerful 
effect. 

^ But, left it ihould be faid, that this relates 
only to the charafter of Virtue, which one may 
maintain, without being at bottom a truly worthy 
man, I muft obferve farther, that befides the 
weight which it adds to Charadler, real Virtue 
operates alfo, in other ways, to the advantage 
of Eloquence. 

First, nothing is fo favourable as Virtue 
to the profecution of honourable ftudies. It 
prompts a generous emulation to excel ; it 
inures to induftry ; it leaves the mind vacant 
and free, mafter of itfelf, difencumbered of 
thofe bad paflions, and difengaged from thofe 
mean purfuits, which have ever been found the 
greateft enemies to true proficiency. Quin^iilian 
has touched this confideration very properly: 
** Quod fi agrorum nimia cura, et follicitior rei 
^* familiaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas,^ & 
^^ dati lpe£);aculis dies, multum ftudiis auferuQt, 
^^ quid putamus fa6turas cupiditatem, avaritiam, 
** invidiam ? Nihil enim eft tarn occupatum, 
** tam multiforme, tot ac tam variis affe6tibus 
^ concifum, atque laceratum, quam mala ac im- 
^* proba mens. Quis inter h^c, Uteris, aut uUi 
" bonaft arti, locus ? Non hercle magis quam 

^ frugibus, 
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^^ frugibus, in terra fentibus ac rubis occu« X^ E c T^ 
pata 



(C «^«4'«l* ff }C3CXIV. 



But, belides this confideration, there is 
another of ftill higher importance, though I*am 
not fure of its being attended to as much as it 
deferves ; namely, that from the fountain of real 
and genuine virtue, are drawn thofe fentimenta 
which will ever be moll powerful in afFe6ting 
the hearts of others. Bad as the world is, no- 
thing has fo great and univerfal a command over 
the minds of men as virtue. No kind of Lan* 
guage is fo generally underftood, and fo power- 
fully felt, as the native Language of worthy and 
virtuous feelings. He only, therefore, who pot 
fefles thefe full and ilrong, can fpeak properly, 
and in its own language, to the heart. On all 
great fubjefts and occafions, there is a dignity, 
there is an energy in noble fentiments, which is 
overcoming and irrefiftible. They give an ar- 
dour and a flame to one's Difcourfe, which fel* 



* << If the managemait of an eflate, if anxious attention to 

'^ domeftic csconomy, a paffion for hunting, or whole daya 

** given up to public places of amufementa, confume fo much 

5* time that is due to fkudy-y how much greater wafte muft be 

.« occaiioaed by licentious defires, avarige, or envy i Nothing 

'< 18 lb much hurried and agitated, fo contradid^ry to itCelf, or 

^* fo violently torn an4 (battered by conflicting paflions, as a 

•* bad heart. Amidft the dift rations which it produces, what 

<* room is left for the cultivation of letters, or the purfuit of 

« any honourable art ? No more, affurediy, than there is for 

^ the growth of c«rn in a field that is overrun yrith thorns anfl 

tf brambles.** 

dom 
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tECT. dom fails to kindle a like flame in thofe vrhd 

4 

hear ; and which, more than any other caufe^ 
beflows on Eloquence that power, for which it 
is famed, of feizing and tranfporting an Aiidi- 
encfe, ' Here, Art and Imitation will not avail. 
An aflum^d charadler conveys nothing of this 
powerful warmth. It is only a native and un- 
afre6led glow of feeling, which can tranfmit the 
emotion to others. Hence, the moft renowned 
Orators, fuch as Cicero and Deraofthenes, were 
ho left diftinguiflied for fome of the high virtues, 
as public Ipirit ahd zeal for their country, than 
ibr Eloquence. Beyond doubt, to thcffe virtues 
their Eloquence owed much of its effe6l; and 
thofe Orations of theirs, in which there breathes 
mod of the virtuous and magnanimous Ipirit, 
are thofe which have moft attr^dled the admira- 
tion of ages. ' 

Nothing, therefore, is more neceflary for 
thofe tvho would excel in any of the higher kinds 
of Oratory, than to cultivate habits of the fe- 
veral virtues, and to refine and improve all their 
moral feelings. Whenever thefe become dead, 
or callous, they may be aflured, that, on every 
great occafion, they will fpeak with lels power, 
and lefs fuccefs. The fentiments and diipo- 
iitions particularly requifite for them to culti- 
vate, are the following : The lOve of juftice and 
order, and indignation at infolence and oppref- 
fion; the love of honefty and truth, and detefta* 
tion of fraud, meannefs, and corruption ; mag- 
nanimity of ipirit ; the love of liberty, of their 

4 country 



tsouritry and thfe public j zeal for all great and l E c T^ 
noble^ defigns, and reverence foi* all worthy and ^^^^j 
heroic chara^ers. A cold and fceptical turn 
of mind is extremely adverfe to Eloquence : 
and no lefs fo^ is that cavilling di^ofition whicH 
tak#^ pleafiire ift depreciating what is great, and 
ridiculing what is generally admired. Such' a 
difpofition befpeafcs orte not very likely to excel 
in any thing; butleaft ofallitlOSrafory. Atrud 
Orator fhould be a perfon of generous fenti- 
ments, of warm feelings, and of a mind turned 
towards the admiration of all thofe great knd 
high objefils, which mankind are naturally 
formed to admire. Joined with the manly 
virtues, he fhould^ at the fame time, poffefi 
ftrong and tender fenfibility to all the injuries, 
diftreffes, and forrpws of his fellow-creatures; 
a heart that q;an eafily relent j that can readily . 
enter into the circumftances of others, and 
can make their caffe his own. A proper mixture 
of courage^ and of modefty, muft alib be iludied 
by every Piiblic Speaker. Modefty is effeutial ; 
it is always, and juftly, fuppofed to be a con- 
comitant of merit ; and every appearance of it 
is winning and ,prepofl!efling. But modefty 
ought not to run into exceffivfe timidity. Every 
Public Speaker ihoyld be able to reft fomewhat 
on himfelf ; and to affume that air, not of felf- 
complacency, but of firmnefs, which befpeaks a 
confcioufnefs of his being tlioroughly perfuaded 
of the truth, orjuftice, of what he delivers; a^ 
circumftance of no fmall confequence for mak* 
ifig imprelSpn on thofe who hear. 

Next 
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L £ c T, Next to moral quatifications, what, in the 
^f^^ fecond place, is matt neceflary to an Orator, if 
' a fund of knowledge* Much is this inculcated 
by Cicero and Qain6i;ilian ; <^ Quod omnibus 
^< difciplinis et ar^ibus debet e(& inftru^tus 
*^ Orator/' By which they mean, that he ought 
to have, what we call, a Liberal Education; 
and to be formed by a regular fludy of philo« 
Ibphy, and the polite arts. We muft never 
forget that, 

Scribendi xeSte, fapere «(t Sc principium St font* 

« 

Good fenfe and k|iowle4ge are the fouodalion 
of all good peaking* There is no as t that can 
teach one to be eloquent, in any fphere, without 
a fufBcient acquaintance with what belongs to 
that fphere ; or if tbere^ were an art that made 
fuch pretenfipns, it would be mere quackery, 
like the pretenfior^s of the Sophifts of old, 
to teach th^ir difciples to fpeak for and againft 
every fubjeS;; and wpuld be defervedly ex- 
ploded by all wife 'men. Attentiqn to Style, to 
Compofition, and all the Arts of Speech, can 
only aflifl an Orator in fetting cffy to advantage, 
the flock of materials which he poflefles; but the 
ftock, the materials themfelves, mud be brought 
from other quarters than from Rhetoric. He 
who is to plead at the Bar, muft make himielf 
tlioroughly mafter of the knowledge of the law ; 
of all the learning and experience that can be 
nieful in his profeffion, for iopporting a cauie, 
or convincing a judge. He who is to ipeak 

from 



from the Pulpit, tnuffi apply himfetf <^te(Wy toliie E 1 c t; 
ftudy of divinity, of pradKcal ri^ligi^ti, of motfedis^ .^^?^, 
of human nature ; that he may be rich i^ ali the 
topics, both of inftmdlion and^ of perfiiofiam 
He who wouB fit himfelf for being a Member dl 
tfie Supreme Council of the Natioa, otoS^ any^ 
l^qblic AlTe^hly, mud be thoroughly a^uaikitdd 
with the buiinefs that belongs to fu^h^Aflbmblj^ii 
he muft ftudy the forms of Court, the courfe of 
procedure -; and mufi attend^ minutely Vo^ all' the 
mSks that may be^tfae fhbjeSt of queifUon 00 deU^ 
beratibn; 

BiEisiD^s the knowledge' that prope^^lybdbngB^ 
to His profeffion, a ^Public Speakier, ifevw hi| 
expels to be eminent, muft make himfblf aic^ 
^ukinted; as far as his neceflary occupations all6V^ 
with the genera^ circle of polite^Kteraturei. The 
ft\idy of Poetry may be ufeftiP'to him^ on^ many 
occafions, forembelliftiinjg his^Stylfei ft)i* faggeft» 
ing lively images; or agreeable aUiifions; Tbtf 
fhidy of HSftory may be ftill more ufefiiltahiin j 
as the knowledge of fadbs, of eminent charaSeri^ 
and of the courfb of human afliirs, finds place 
on many occaflons ♦'. There afeffeW^ gtieat odcaN 
flops of public Speaking, in which one- ms^ndl 

* <*' Impriifris v^d^^ atiatxd^te debet drftttA^ eMnpidhuii oll« 
^ pia^ cum vetmim^tiim etktti n^V^Hlitf^; atLe^ Ut noii tt&ite 
^ cpiaeocnrfrnptftfUoihiftbriiss aut Sotnof ibui velut ptrmanuf 
** ttaditai.<)^GMi^e qv^i^ ^Dtur, debeat ndffe ;. verilm ne 
** ^ ^l^idem (^vifs a cl||[^9qVi}9^;tia^funt fi£^a negligere/^' 

QuWW. £. xU; Cap; 4i 
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£iE c T. derive aififtance from cultivated tafte, and ex- 
.-"yj^ tenfive knowledge, they will often yield him 
materials for proper ornament ; fometimes, for 
argument and real ufe. A deficiency of know-^ 
ledge, even in fubje6ts that belong not directly 
to his own profeffion, will expofe him to many 
difadvantages, and give better qualified rivals a 
great fuperiority over him. 

Allow me to recommend in the third place, 
not only the attainment of ufeful knowledge, but 
a habit of application and induftry. Without this, 
it is impoffible to excel in any thing. We muft 
not imagine, that it is by a fort of mufliroom 
growth, that one can rife to be a dillinguifhed 
Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in any Aflem- 
bly. It is not by ftarts of application, or by a 
few years preparation of ftudy afberwards difcon* 
tinned, that eminence can be adained. No ; it 
can be attained only by means of regular induf- 
try, grown up into a habit, and ready to be 
exerted on every occafion that calls for induftry. 
. This is the fixed law of our nature ; and he midl 
have a very high opinion of his own genius in- 
deed, that can believe himfelf an exception to it. 
A very wife law of our nature it is j for induftiy 
is, in truth, the great ^^ Condimentum,^' thefea- 
foning of every pleafure ; without which life is 
doomed to languifh. Nothing is fo great an 
enemy both to honourable attainments, and to 
the real, to the brifk, and fpirited enjoyments of 
life, as that relaxed ftate of mind which arifes 
from indolence and diffipation* One that, is 

lo deftined 
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deflined to excel in any art, efpecially in the arts L E c T. 
of Speaking and Writing, will be known by this ^^^^^^• 
more than by any other mark whatever, and 
enthuiiafin for that art ; an enthufiafm, which, 
firing his mind with the objedl he has in view, 
will difpofe him to relifti every labour which the 
means require. It was this, that chara6l:erifed 
the great men of antiquity ; it is thi8,^hich 
muft diftinguifh the Moderns who would tread in 
their fleps. This honourable enthufiafm, it is 
highly neceflary for fuch as are fl;udying Ora- 
tory to cultivate. If youth wants it, manhood 
will flag miferably. 

In the fourth place. Attention to the bed mo« 
dels will contribute greatly towards improve- 
ment. Every one who fpeaks or writes, Ihould, 
indeed endeavour to have fomewhat that is his 
own, that is peculiar to himfelf, and that charac- 
terifes his Compofition and Style. Slavifli Imi- 
tation deprefles Genius, or rather betrays the 
want of it. But withal, there is no Genius fo 
original, but may be profited and afiifled by the 
aid of proper examples, in Style, Compofition, 
and Delivery, They always open fome new 
ideas; they ferve to enlarge and correal our 
own. They quicken the current of thought, 
and excite emulation. 

Much, indeed^ will depend upon the right 
choice of models which we propofe to imitate j 
and fiippofing them rightly chofen, a farther 
care is requifite, of not being feduced by a blind 

TF z univerfal 
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LEG T . umvei&li adtnirattotiv ¥op, ^^ decipit exempkr, 
X3DHV. cfc yitiig imitabae/* Ei»n- imthe moft fiiiiihed 
models we caii' feleSk, it mu&t m>t be forgotten^ 
that theneare always^ fame thmgsaitiproper for 
imitation. Wefhould^ ftudy to' acquire a^juft^ 
coac^tion of the pecuiiait efaara^niftio beautief 
of any Writer, or Publie Speaker, and^ imitate* 
tUefe only;. One ought, never toiaVtach bim&lF 
too clo&ly to> any fingl^ model'^ ; tUv he who" dbes" 
fo, is almoft ibreof^ being^fbduced'into a faultjp 
and' a&Sbed imitdtioa. MIs^ bufliiefs^ ihould^ be, 
to draw ftom feveral^ the* pnipep ideas' oPperftfcs* 
tion. Living examples of Public Speal^g, in 
any kind, it will not be expe6ted that I fliould 
here point ou6«. As^ to the Writers^ anttent and 
modiomv from whom bene^t maj be derived^ iw 
forming Compofition^ asid S<r)rle, Iha?^^fpokenfi> 
much ofithem^iu' former Le^bnnes, tha(7 it isrneed* 
lefs to repeat MdiaA I haTe fa^d of their vir<tues» 
and defers; I own, it is^ to be^ regrettidd, tllat 
the Englifh Language, in wMch there is m^eh 
good writings furniflies U8, however, wiith but 
very fow recorded eacamplesvc^ i^Oquent Publie 
Speaking. Among the French tiiere; are morei 
Saurin, Bourdaloue^.Flechier, MaiSllon, partibu^ 
larly the laft, are eminent for the Eloquence c^ 
the Pulpit. But the moft nervous and fublirae' 
of all their Orators is Bofluet, the famous Bifliop 
of Meaux ; in whofe Oraifons Funebrcs^ there is 
a» very high) ^iiit of CDcatory *^ Somor of Fon- 

* The.crilddfm which. M;^Cre?ier, Author of Rh«£oHqw. 
SraQ^pi&j. safles upou thefe writers whom I have above named, 

is. 



4eneUe^ HMrangdeslio tl^lPimidh AooAmry^Me X fi c t. 
«lfega«it /and ugiBeihte. Amd ^tft /tjhe cBtfr the ,^^^^ 
jiniirted ptesdings oFcCodbia an A D*Agueflbau, 
ilijghly lestoUed hy ihe Aate S'rendh CriticB. 



Ti|BB£ is one • bbifisr vaticm, tv^di idi it lis of dm- 
-portanoe to ffnake^^cimceniipg Smitaticm ^ Hbe 
JStJ^leof 4an^ (favoorite Author, *^v)ben «^ weiiM 
«ttriy his ^IStyle iinto Soblic Spe£(king. W^ mtift 
tittecid to « "very miiteniat idiftiii^icii iD^tweeti 
<^mtten and >^k^ lafigui^ • 'SDhdb-^rev dfi 
^uth, tiiiro Al^B&tent f»a«iu^s bf ibommiihi^it^ 
ttdeas; A bodkllhtft its (t& *(bd 'raad, • ii«gini:es ^one 
tort of Styled; 41 man^ thait m 'te^Mk, :sid^^^ 
another. In books, we look for corre&m&j iprd- 
cifion, all redundancies pruned, all repetitions 
HVoMed, ibtni^itage cuAiptetcfy fwUhod. Spdak** 
iBg vfdmifi^ a locbre ^aSy loaj^aaia St^fe, ignd' ieifs 
iAtemdby iwis^t^ SBpiitititms:mwj^j^enhe!XiB' 
ijeflinry, fiarsiiihejG^ mafjrifaflBWtiMiesib&'grao^id^ 
Ihe^meihoughtmuft often iberplkced in jdddfer^tt; 
mews ^^ asobheliBak)er3 ican' cateii it oitlyifi^oiki tbie 
anoulfa of^tlie ^Speiikelr^ and liave tiot the advant- 
sge^^BBimve^imgii b<Mk,4$f ttn't)i0gt)Aok ag^, 
«md'dE?idwellihg ifini^ Wbtft^tUey^o^nbt ftilly^coRK 
frehend. (Hence'^he S(^ of VRttny gadA Aih> 

-' ■ - ^ - ~- — "^^ : ■ 

h, << J^Ruet ^ grande, ihai^s intgUi Flechi^r i^ft^plus ^gal, 
*<«4nti« tt^dihr elev€; J&: ibuvent ^trop HeuH : BourMotre ^ft 
^ ifllidiitejidiciciuu Msil nq^QgejctignoM kgAret : Mdil* 
<< lao'f^,plu^iriche4a ui9ag(QSt n|ais tapm foUiea ndfiniiieiBeiit. 
'^ Je fouhaite done, quel'orateur ne & centente dans Pimitation 
« d'un leul de ces modelev^ mais.qa^U tadie de reunir en ltd 
« libu^ *Bur« difitraitcs <«rttrti* * VbL H. ^hap. denriert.' 

FF 3 thors 
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L £ c T. thors would appear ftiff, affefted, and even db* 
^°^^^^* fcurey if, by too clofe an imitation, we ihould 
transfer it to a Popular Oration. How awkward, 
for example, would Lord Shaftefburj's Sen- 
tences found in the mouth of a Public Speaker? 
Some kinds of Public Difcourfe, it is true, fuch 
as that of the Pulpit, where more exa£b prepa- 
ration and more ftudied Style are admitted, 
would bear fuch a manner better than others 
which are expelled to approach more to extern* 
poraneous fpeaking. ; But ftill there is^ in ge- 
neral, fo much diffei^ence. between Speaking, 
and Cornpofitiou ) defigoed only to be read, as 
fliould guard us againft ^1 clofe ^n/i injudicious 
4mit^o«, / 

. Some .Authorf^ dier^ are, whofe manner of 
^Writing approaches nearer to the Style of Speak*> 
4ng than. others; wand who^ 1^ei:efore,.can. be 
;ltaitatedwith moreria&^« In this clafs,, among 
jkhe JSnglifli Aut^iods^ aire Dean Swift and Lord 
JSolingbroke^ . The Bean, throughout ^ his 
.lf^itings^^iq(,tbe midft of much corre^lnefs, 
maintains ^tbeJeafy. tmtural manner of an unaf? 
fe^ed Speaker; andithiais one of his chief exr 
.^eUencies^ , Jf4Qrd Bolm Style is more 

Iplendid, and more . declamatory tha.n.Pean 
Swift's; but ftill it is the Style /of.one who 
Speaks, 6r rather who harapgu^. Indeed, all 
his Pditical Writings (for it is tathemcftily and 
iiot to his PhHdfdphical ones, that this pbferva^ 
t|on can be applied,) carry jrpuch more the ap- 
pesir^ce of pqq declaiming with waripth .¥? ^ 
^ great 
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great aflembly, than of one writing in a clofet, i^Ec!]^ 
in order to be read by others. They have all ^^^^^ 
the copiou&eis, the ferv^our, the inculcating 
method that is 'allo\irabIe and graceful in an 
Orator; perhaps too much of it for a Writer; 
and it is to be regretted, as I have formerly ob- 
ferved, that the matter contained in them fhould 
have been fo trivial, or fo falfe : for,' from the 
manner and ftyle, confiderable advantage might 
be reaped. 

In the fifth place, Befides attention to the 
beft models, frequent exercife both in compot 
ing and Q)eaking, will be admitted to be a ne- 
ceffary mean of improvement. * That fort of 
Compofition is, doubtlefs, moft ufeful, which 
relates to the profeffion, or kind of Public 
Speaking, to which peribns addidt theinfelves. 
This they (hould keep ever in their eye, and be 
gradually inuring themfelves to it. But let me 
alio advUe them, not to allow themfelves in neg- 
ligent Compofition of any kind. He who has it 
for his aim to write, or to fpeak corre6lly, fliould, 
in the moft trivial kind of Compofition, in 
writing a letter, nay, even in common difcourfe, 
ftudyto acquit himfelf with propriety. I do 
not at all mean, that he is never to write or to 
^eak a word, but in elaborate and artificial lan- 
guage* This would form him to a ftifihefs and 
afleftation, worfe, by ten thoufand degrees, than 
the greatefl; negligence^ But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that there is, in every thing, a manneV 
which is becoming, and has propriety j and ojr» 

F p 4 pofite 



I. X c T. pofite tQ it, there is a clumfy aq4 ifaolty jpv* 
xaav> fprnaance of the lame thing. The .becoming 
mimner is very often the mqft light, wd feem- 
iDglyxawlefe manner : but it rqquire^ tafle and 
attention to feize the juil idea of ;it. That Jidea, 
\6(hen acguired^ we fhould ke^p in our :€^j and 
forjcn nppn Jilt whatever we write or fay. 

t 

JS^OBBCj^s^s of fpeaking have always bee^ x^' 
commended to ftudents, in order that they may 
prepare themfelves for fpeaking in public, and 
on real bufinef?* The Meetiqgs, or Societies, 
into which they fometimes form themfelves .for 
this purpofe, are laudable inilitutions.} and^ 
-under prosper condu£i;, .mayjCervems^i)y valuable 
purjpofes. Xhey are favourable to knowledge 
andAudy, by giving occafionto enquiries cop^ 
cerning thofe <fubje^ which are made the 
ground qf difcuffion. They pirojduce .eHwlati.oii .; 
»nd ;gradl4ally inure thofe who adire conqernedw 
th€;m, tp /oflpewhat that refesnUes a Pujblic Af- 
fembly. They acoiiilom them to know -ibeir 
pw;n |K>we«i,.and to acquire a Qommatid of tthem- 
JGdv^ w iiiitciaking^ wA what 1$, fMechapa, the 
l^reateft ^dvanta^ of ^all, ^h^y i^ive theoi a^ 
xsility and SnieW'y of expreffion, and afiSft ttiem 
j» ipTQWring that ** flqpia verjiorjupi** whifbi 
can beaeqvii!ed thy ^K>(OtfatQr m€»a\3)tHlrt^£pe!}ii^ 
ie»ei;cifeiip fpeakii;^ 

JRuT the Meetings wJueb 1 hav* ©ow 4n ^ay 
*j5riB, are to be wnderflood <tf thoie ^OBL^motii 

j^ofiijitiox)^ whMe it^Q^ai;e«{imbM: ^y^mg 

^5 Gen. 




Qoi^emfiny twhoai^' carrying rou their ftudied) X* £^c x. 
M^ilk^e^qoweS^d by feme saffimtf in the £\ituxe 
piMrf^i^ ^hiph jhh^y havp iu view, aflemble^prU 
i^atgl)^ iin^orde^ to iiiQirpme x)ne anoJ^ec, .tind 
to^pwpare ^themfclvQ^ for ihofe public exhibi- 
tiQ^ "^^i;^ ymay cufterwards &11 Xo their lot. As 
fOTit^o^ ipublic atXid pi^omifcuous Societies in 
:«^biQh mu^itbudes are ibrpught together, ^^ho axe 
pften ^ :low ilatioBs and occupatiow, who ace 
j!(^a«td vby W) common »bpnd of .union, e^cespt au 
abfurd rage for PubUc .Speaking, andhav^e Jio 
4>tber objeft in view^ but 1^ make a feow .of 
;bheir Jtup^ied tailents^ tbey.ane inftHufdons uot 
merely of tan uielafe, hut -Af can hurtful nature* 
Th0y are in gi^eat has^ml of p^ox^ilfg tfeminariiejB 
of He^ntioufnefs, petulanoe, fad;ion,and &i}y. 
T4^ OH^ead thof^ who^ in 4heir tOM^n »calIiAg% 
iB^ht be ^fefid (member:^ of Society^ into fan^ 
^j^ plans of m^kigkg a figure on fuja^jtOiS^ 
>which dij\^rt their attention &om Aheirpi^per 
bu^ne^, an4ai¥ widely ^sesftotefroia iheir iphei^ 

Mymf tih« allowable tm^ting^ into which StCu 
jdien^s of -Oracbwy foi«m*thieinfel?ea, ftand in need 
<Kf dtf ei9»on m order #> render rtbem ufefful. J£ 
their fubje6):s of difcourfe beifstpsf^i^ly^ohofen^ 
if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics} 
jtf fthey indul^ themfelv^s in look and fiimfy 
ideclataaaitioB, which has «o foundalioD in good 
lenffe ; or <aeeuftom themfelves to ^ak penlfly <m 
nU IMi^e^ wiAbcKiit 4ue fMseparatuiMaL, they imi^ 
inprove o«e wither >i« pobinla&ofip ibu^^in «^ 

other 
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t B e T « other thing; and will infallibly form thcmfelves 
,^"^^\ to a very faulty and vicious tafte in fpeaking. 
I would, therefore, advife all who are members 
of fuch focieties, in the firft place, to attend to 
the choice of their fubje3;s ; that they be ufeful 
and manly, either formed on the courfe of their 
ftudies, or on fomething that has relation to 
morals and tafte, to adtion and life. In the 
fecond place, I would advife them to be tem- 
perate in the pra€lice of Speaking ; not to Ipeak 
too often, nor on fubje6ts where they are igno- 
rant or unripe ; but only when they have proper 
materials for a difcourfe, and have digefted and 
thought of the fubjeft beforehand. In the third 
place. When they do fpeak, they fhould ftudy 
always to keep good fenfe and perfuafion in 
view, rather than an oftentation of Eloquence ; 
and for this end, I would^ in the fourth place, 
repeat the advice which I gave in a former 
Lecture, that they fliould always choofe that 
fide of the queftion to which, in their own judg* 
ment, they are moft inclined, as the right and 
the true fide ; and defend it by fuch arguments 
as feem to them moft folid. By thefe means they 
will take the beft method of forming themfelves 
gradually to a manly, corre3;, and perfiiafive 
manner of Speaking. 

It now only remains to inquire, of what ufe 
may the ftudy of Critical and Rhetorical Writers 
be for improving one in the practice of Elo- 
quence ? Thefe are certainly not to be neglected; 
and yet, I dare not fay that much is to be ex- 
pected 
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pe£ted from them. For profefled Writers on L E c T» 
Public Speaking, we muft look chiefly among -*"'^^^* 
the Antients. In modem times, for reafons 
which were before given, Popular Eloquence, 
as an Art, has never been verj^ much the objeft 
of ftudy ; it has not the fame powerful effe£ts 
among us that it had in more democratical 
dates; and therefore has not been cultivated 
with the fame care. Among the Moderns, 
though there has been a great deal of good 
criticifm on the different kinds of Writing, yet 
much has not been attempted on the fubje6t of 
Eloquence or Public Difcourfe ; and what has 
been given us of that kind, has been drawn 
iBoftly from the Antients. Such a Writer as 
Joannes Gerardus Voffius, who has gathered info 
one heap of ponderous lumber, all the triflings as 
well as the ufeiul things, that are to be found 
in the Greek and Roman Writers, is enough to 
diiguft one with tl^e ftudy of Eloquence. iVmong 
the French, there has been more attempted on 
this fubje6t, than among the Englifh. The Bifhop 
of Cambray's Writings on Eloquence I before 
mentioned with honour. Rollin, Batteux, Cre- 
vier, Gibert, andfeveral other French Critics, 
have alfo written on Oratory ; but though fome 
of them may- be ufeful, none of them are fo 
confiderable .as to deferve particular recom- 
mendation. 

r 

It is to the original Antient Writers that we 
muft chiefly have recourfe.; and i# i^s( Reproach 
tU> {iny one, whofe profeffion calls him to ipeak 

in 



t^P :T< in public, to be uoaoquainted'TOiEh dmm. iB^ 
3C»gv* tbejA.BtiflntJRihetaiuciil Writon^ifehene'is, indeed, 
ibis 4^fQSt^ tbiENt ibhe^ aoe rtoo ^y ilaflastical, w I 
formerly ifhow^ed ; "ftey-mm at(ftoingitoi> miaidi; 
ai jreduciog -Ebetomc to a tcampiete laod qpetfeft 
Art;, wbsch /may evien lfu|iidy iinvBnti<sm Vfiik 
m^teriakfOn ex^ry ful^efit; ioifolBneh^ itfaatome 
wmld asoagine tlB^resipeffaed to^^rfbrm^ffn Ocaior 
l)y xuLei>\in as meobanical ainaDnesrae oiw^woiM 
l^w aCapeoter. Wh^ress9^il!lkit:Dm,intttifl)ii, 
be .dbn^, sus tip igive opemn^ tfiir »fiiitiQg aaial «iU 
ijghtemng Talle^ andi&xr pointbigattt toGeaim 

tbe 60urfe it lOijgbt to hold* 

] • • .1 

Afirii^T.oTLE Jaid4hefoi2iuia(tdo«iilbri»H tbot was 
afterMra^ds written^ontbe ifufa^aft. 3Ibat amaaing 
and campreheitfiv.e \6ife(aiueL9 fvliich (does iimsem 
to Jxuman natoi^, rand )V!^ich gaase iigbt i&totfb 
xnajn^r .diffei^eDt Sioienees, <faas )wdtkipgBikeA the 
priooyded of Hbetoric iraffa >great "pe&etHratabci. 
Ariftotleiappeai!s to hai^e beenHheifiift^o^eefe 
Hbetoric out of tbe haiids lof ttbe Sophilte, mA 
injtFoduced reafonitig and good fenfe iBto 'tbe 
Art* Some of the profbsutdeil ifcbiiigs wfakb 
bavebeon written on )tb£ paffioflfiandimannemof 
joaen, ar« to be found in his TareatifeoB Rbeteric; 
jiboi^h in ^is^ as in all Mi wdftiiigs, bis great 
brevity ofteci readers him obfcure. ^Soooeeiiing 
Greek Rhetoricians, moft of whom am ^nowleft, 
improved on the foundation which Ariflotle had 
laid. Two df them Hill xesaaiia, DemetrinB fOia^^ 
fer^ew, and Dico^yiius of .Hsdscaonidfils ; h^Hk 
rnaie <€» Che CmfUm&ion of 'Senteneest %fd 

deferve 



dteferve* to^ be perufecP ; efpedaHy BibnyftViSi- n ect : 
who 19' a* very accurate* and- judfciousr Critic; ^^^« 

I Hfi£D fcarceiy recommend the rhetorical' 
writings^ of Cicero. Whatever, on the fiibjefit 
of Mbquence; comes' from fb* great an* Orator, 
Hiuft be worthy of attention; His mofl^ confi- 
dterable work on tiiis ftibjedt is that Be Oratore; 
m tftree- books. None of CiceroV wmtings' are* 
mwe highly fihiffied' than this* Treatife. The 
dialogue' is polite; the characters are well flip- 
ported, and the condhiSt of the whole is beautii. 
fill and agreeable. 1ft is, ihdteed; fiiff of digre^^ 
fions, and his rules and obfervations nmy be 
thought fbmetimes too vague and general. 
Ufeful things, however, may be learned from 
it; and it is no fmall benefit to be made ac- 
quainted with Cicero's own idea of Eloquence. 
The ^^ Orator ad M. firutanii,'' is alfio a conii- 
derable Treatife ; and, in general, throughout 
all Cicero's rhetorical works there runs thofe 
high and fublime ideas of Eloquence, which 
are fitted both for forming a jufl tafte, and 
for creating that enthufiafm for the Art, which 
is of the greatefl confequence for excelling 
in it. 

But of all the Antient Writers on the fubje6l 
of Oratory, the mod inftru6live, and nioft ufeful, 
is Quin£tilian. I know few books which abound 
more with good fenfe, and difcover a greater 
degree of juft and accurate tafle, than Quinc- 
tilian's Inftitutions* Almofl all the principles of 

good 



